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The Convention and Style Show in Boston 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers Holds 121st Meeting—Forum on 
Ushers in Style Show which was Feature of Convention—Discussion on Merchandising- 


Institute was Subject of One Session—Officers Reelected—Association Medal Goes to Ward Thoron 


HE heading “Convention and 
Style Show” is an adequate 


caption for practically every- 
thing of that 
transpired up to Thursday at the con- 


importance 


ention of the National Association 
Cotton Manufacturers at the Cop- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, tor the 


iormal business session that opened 
he afternoon program on Wednesday 
as a mere abstract of the usual long- 
lrawn-out reports of officers and com- 
s, and practially all of the after- 
noon was devoted to addresses and dis- 
cussion of “Style Creation and Ap- 
plication” under the chairmanship of 
John A Sweetser, and these addresses 
were a logical introduction to the style 
and dinner-dance in the grand 
ball-room of the Copley Plaza which 
the outstanding and most spec- 
tacular feature of the convention. 
Other Convention Features 
But this was the annual and 12tst 
meeting of the National Association, 
ind that means election of officers, 
presentation of association medal, 
port of resolutions committee, the as- 
sociation banquet and two other 
tormal convention sessions. The 
tourth session on Thursday morning 
id for its principal subject “The 
Cotton-Textile Institute—Its Forma- 
tion and Purposes,” Russell H. Leon 
|, treasurer of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
ind Ipswich Mills and vice-presidént 
the association, acting as chairman 


mittee 


show 


Was 





the principal speakers being 
Robert Amory, Ward Thoron and 
Henry F. Lippett, members of the 
titute organization committee. 


n in the presentation of this most 
rtant subject, however, there was 
flection of the style show and 
that featured the 
Wednesday session. As was stated by 
S. Lawrence, who told of the 
of the New England Council. 
style in fabrics can be applied 
ipitalized by an industry it is 

il that the industry shall be 

g ome degree of permanency and 
and these are important ob- 

of The Cotton-Textile In- 


discussion 


in at the open forum and in 
‘ussion of merchandising there 
version by the speakers to the 
nce of style and quality pro- 
in giving new life to New 





England cotton manufacturing and in’ mand for 


producing that 


New England textiles, but 


fabrics could be sold the chief feature ot his address was 


more profitably and successfully than his tribute to what he visualized as the 
the more staple lines \lso at the principal functions and advantages ot 
open forum several of those who spoke The Cotton-Textile Institute to the 
on rayon and other synthetic fibers industry. “One of the greatest con 
emphasized the value of these in di- structive movements ever attempted 


William B. MacColl, Reelected President National 


Vanufacturers 


{ssociation of Cotton 





versifying production and stimulating for the cotton textile industry” is the 
the creative ability of the designer and way he referred to the institute 
stylist. While Major General John I*. O’Ryan, 


who was recently elected president of 
Colonial Ait 
pal speaker ot the 
aroused 
his 


The Association Banquet 
Again at the banquet 
and in the annual address of William 
B. MacColl, who acted 
further emphasis was given to the im 
portance of style in 


association ways Ltd., was the princi 


evening and 
considerable enthusiasm by 
the to the 


national Government of 


as toastmaster 


analysis of importance 


increasing de public and the 


“Style Creation and Application” 


The Cotton-Textile 


successtul development through pri 


vate enterprise of air transportation, 
many of the older members of the as 
ociation at least found greater in- 
terest in the brief talks of former- 
presidents James R. MacColl, presi- 
dent of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I., Franklin W. Hobbs, 
president of the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., and Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, treasurer of the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. The inter- 


polation of these addresses by former 
presidents was a novel feature of the 
convention and was so favorably re 
ceived that it seems certain to be re 
peated at many future conventions 


Officers Reelected 

At the business Thursday 
afternoon all of the officers headed by ' 
President William B. MacColl were 
reelected. Of the directors 
terms expired with this meeting S. 
Harold Greene, president of the New 
England Southern Mills, W. S. Pep- 
perell, treasurer of the Warren 
(R. I.) Mfg. Co., and Dexter Stevens, 
manager of the Esmond (R. I.) Mills 
were reelected, and Ernest N. Hood, 
assistant treasurer of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., and 
Fred W. Steele, treasurer of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
were new members elected. 

A notable feature of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was the presentation 
by Russell H. Leonard in behalf of the 
medal committee and in the absence of 
chairman W. S. Pepperell, of the 
medal for “exception 
and devotion to matters of 
supreme interest to the cotton textile 
industry” to Ward Thoron, treasurer 
of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., and presi- 
dent of the Arkwright Club. Mr. 

‘horon was honored at the 
Thursday session by elec- 

the National 
Cotton Manu- 
the National 


session 


whose 


association 
services 


also 
afternoon 
member of 
\merican 
representing 


tion as a 
Council of 
facturers 
\ssociation. 

[otal attendance at 
was somewhat in 


the convention 
400, this 
being approximately the number pres- 
ent at the banquet Thursday evening. 
lhe style and dinner dance 
Wednesday drew the next 
attendance of approximately 
practically all of the regu- 


excess of 


show 
evening 
largest 


300, W hile 


(73) 
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John A. Sweetser, Reelected J ice-Presi- 
dent, National Association of Cotton 
Vanufacturers 


wobable mill needs tor the next 


t ‘ a three veal there being gen 
ecogenition of the tact that su 
Ce tor Cotton re vell below cost 
production, and believed that 
while current prices are unprofitable 
ti erowers they vill be able to 
e the ( t esu 
smalle1 crop nd | t | ce 
‘ (scene nhdence w é 
e v e industry 1 
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Convention Committees 
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were S fol \ 

‘ Prog eu mittee Me ke 
Bailev, Chairman, C. EK. Bailev, E. N. 
Hood, | H. MckKitterick, N. M 
Mitchell, H. G. Nichols, S. B. Paine, 
\. W. Revnolds, 1 Bb. Ricketson, 


Aldrich Taylor. 
The Stvle 


S. Lawrence, 


Show Comumittee.—Tohn 


Chairman, Irving 
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11:00 A.M—-Registration 


2:30 PM. 
Report of the Secretary, Russell T. 
Report of the Treasurer, W. 


teports of Committees 
Popice—Style, Creation and 


“Keeping Cotton in Vogue.” 
“Pacifie Mills Style Bureau.” 


Dis« Ussion 


THIRD SESSION 


7:00 P.M. Ladies’ Night 


Stvle Show and Dinner-Dance 


\ ran 
} Thursday. October 11 
4 FOURTH SESSION 


10:00 AM 
The Cotton-Textile 
Amory, Henry F. 
Cotton Growing in Egypt 
Parachimonas 


2:30 PLM. 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Nominations Committee 
Election of Officers 


Business Session. 







OPEN 
Topics 
Merchandising 
Long Draft Spinning 
Ravon and Other Synthetic 











7:00 PLM. 
Speakers 


Maj.-Gen. John F. 


and Edwin Farnham 





Butler, Miss Mar 
iret Crane, H. N. Doughty, Miss 
Marjorie Holligan, W. B. MacColl, A 
\\. Revnolds. 

lhe Nominating Committee.—C. F. 
Broughton, Chairman, N. F. Ayer, 
\mory Coolidge 


n, Morgan 


N. A. C. M. CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Wednesday, October 13 
FIRST SESSION 
SECOND SESSION 


Business Session, President W. B. MacColl. Presiding 
Fisher 
Irving Bullard 


Application, John A. 

“Modern Dress and Its Inspiration,” 

“Style and Sale of Cotton Piece Goods,” 

Miss Margaret Case 

Miss Marjorie Holligan 

~The Ipswich Mills Procedure Covering Stvle. Color and Service in 
Hosiery Production.” Howard 


Business Session. Russell 
Institute Its 
Lippitt and Ward Thoron 

The New England Council, John 5. 
| (Motion 


FIFTH SESSION 


Henry C. Everett. Jr... Chairman 


FORUM 


Fibres 
SIXTH SESSION 
Association Banquet, President W. B. 
O’Ryan. James R. MacColl. Franklin W. 


Greene 





Sweetser, Chairman 
Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken 
Miss Ellen K. Doughty 


N. Doughty 


H. leonard, Chairman 
Formation and Purposes. Robert 
Lawrence 


Nicholas 


Pictures). Courtesy of 


MaeColl, 


Toastmaster 


The Medal Committee-—W. S. Pep- 


perell, Chairman, B. H. Borden, F. A. 


Flather, H. P,; 


Leonard. 


Kendall. TP. H 


The Resolutions Committee—John 
Skinner, Chairman, G. Allen, 
\lbion C. Cook. 


Bion 


Wednesday Afternoon Proceedings 


‘ee first session of the conven- 

convened shortly after 
; in the Copley Plaza as- 
embly hall with President William B. 
MacColl in the chair and with an at 


tendance in excess of 200 and _ that 


tion Was 


Je mn 


oximated close to 300 before the 
ness session was over and. that 
ot the session devoted to “Style 
ind Application” was 

1 1 U1 lo attend the 
ween extended to the ladies at 
the convention with members 


and guests, and also to buyers for local 
jobhing houses and department stores. 
Not only was the attendance very 
much larger than usual at convention 
sessions, but what was more unusual 
it did not dwindle away and there was 
every evidence that interest was main 
tained until the last 
finished 


speaker had 


at : — 

The first part of the session was 
devoted to reports ot secretary, treas 
urer and the various association com 


President M icColl 


mittees and afte 


EEE EE a 


.. 


\. M. REPORTS AND ADDRESSES 


The annual report of the secretary of the National Asso- 


ciation of Cotton 


Manufacturers, R. T. 


Fisher. and the 


reports of the standing committees will be found beginning 


on page 87. 


The papers and addresses delivered at various sessions 
of the convention, including the banquet address of the 
president, William B. MacColl. will be found beginning 


on page 97. 


The running story of the convention sessions, style show 
and banquet is continued from the page you are now read- |} 


ing to page L115. 
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had extended a cordial welcome to t 
members and guests present he stat 
that the reports of the secretary, trea 
urer and committees would be 
lished in full in the transactions 
‘that copies of most of them could 
obtained at the door but that th 
would not be read in detail at 
meeting. He then called upon Sec: 
tary Russell T. Fisher who read 
brief abstract of his report, and c: 
plete copies of this and of reports 
committees will be found on anot 
page. 

When Treasurer W. Irving 
was called 


upon tor his report 


merely stated that in the last 

months receipts exceeded expenditu 
by $431 and that at the close ot 
fiscal vear the association showed 
and surplus of assets of $6,205 


no account pavable Preasurer Bu 





W. Irving Bullard, Reelected Treasurer, 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and Chairman Membership 
Committee 


lard’s statement and President Mai 
Coll’s assertion that this was one 
the shortest and best reports he 
ever heard were received witl 
plause. 


Association Medal 

Noting that W. S. Pepperell, c 
inan of the medal committee, had 
appeared in time to render his rep 
resident MacColl called upon | 
H Leonard of the comn 


sail 
Presentation of 


‘1 


present it, and it follows: 


‘The committee, 


compost 
undersigne members, appoint 
: ; 


the president Sept. I, 1920, 


and duly col sidere ] the subte 
“Awarding the \ssociation 
and respectiully submits the 

rep 


port 
“We earnestly and sincerely r 
mend that the Association Med 
awarded this year to Mr. Ward 
ron for his exceptional services 
devotion to matters of supreme 

est to the cotton textile industry, 
bracing studies and activities 

nected with Tariff, Taxation, La 
Statistics, Legislative and Orga 
tion matters. We believe it is 

fitting that this association should 


(Continued on page 115) 
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Irregularity in the Behavior of Wet Rayon 


Recent Experiments Show That Rayon Is More Brittlhe When Damp Than When Thoroughly Wet or Air Dry—In 
Finishing, Therefore, Fabrics Containing Ray on Should Be Maintained in a Very Wet State 
and Dried With Careful Regard to Tension 


By Harold D. W. Smith* 


MONG the interesting and im 

l portant problems in connec- 
tion with successful handling 

of rayon is the question of 

its behavior when wet. Considerable 
work has been done on the effect of 
humidity on the strength and the 
elongation of this material, and it is 
generally known that rayons, partic 
larly those of the regenerated cellu- 
lose type, are quite sensitive to 
changes in atmospherte condition. As 
the relative humidity increases, the 
moisture regain increases, and this 
absorption of moisture is accompa- 
nied by a considerable decreasing in 
the ultimate tensile strength and an 
increase in elongation. It is also 
common knowledge that when thor- 
oughly wet, rayon loses at least half 
its strength. For this reason it must 
be handled with great care in the 
operations of finishing as well as in 


y & 





subsequent washing of the finished 
fabric or garment. 
Brittle Period 
\ study made of rayon’ warp- 


*New York Laboratory, Wellington, Sears 
& Co. 
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striped cotton goods and all-rayon 
warp goods in the New York labora 
tory of Wellington, Sears & Co. has 
disclosed some interesting and vitally 








gradually increase and the elongation 
decrease until the material reaches a 
damp condition just before it feels 
dry to the touch. In this state, the 


important new facts concerning the elongation decreases rapidly to a 
TABLE I 

A\T wry beicre Foint o: Minimum 

Wetting Out Wet State Elongation Air Dry State 
Sample Strength Elongation Strength Elongation Strength Elongation Strength Blongetio, 
icavccaiabatiegaaiainaatsnbinniinbatindenbaad aS { 
[Bleached, uneized 9-5 os 25.5% 4.5 of om 5-5 of 19% 9.5 of 264 
Indanthrene dyed, 
unsized 8.0 26.0 3-5 27-5 5.5 17.5 7.5 26.5 
\Bleached, skein ‘“ 
Erone 8.5 11-0 2.5 19.0 4.5 c 8 : 
ices dyed, : ‘ae 
|skein sized 8.5 18.0 3-C 22 4.0 c a 23 
| Beam sized warp 12.5 
[from grey clotr 1-5 1 


properties of wet rayon of the viscose 
type. It has been found that the 
strength and elongation is not uni 
form for all degrees of wetness. For 
example, if the rayon yarn or tabric 
is thoroughly wet out by immersion 
in water and then allowed to dry, the 


streneth of the wet material will 
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Fig. 1. Strength and Elongation Curves for Unsized Rayon 


value considerably below the air dry 
value and then increases again to the 
normal air dry value when the mate 
rial has reached the air dryness. In 
other words, at a certain actual watet 
content this type of rayon becomes 
more brittle. 


Observations were made on both 
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unsized and sized rayon. The beha- 
vior was somewhat similar, but the 
changes in the case of the sized ma- 
terial were more marked both in 
amount and rapidity. For unsized 
rayon, both bleached and dyed, the 
minimum recorded was 
ibout two-thirds of the wet elonga- 


elongation 


tion, and the strength increased con- 
tinuously from the wet to the dry 
condition. For the sized material the 
minimum elongation dropped as low 
is one-half to one-quarter that of the 
elongation Coincident 
with this decreased elongation the 
strength dropped back to a _ lower 
value and then increased rapidly to 
the dry value. Table 1 gives a sum- 
lary of the results. 
Method Employed 


Che method employed in 


when wet. 


investi- 
gating these phenomena is briefly as 


follows: \ series of ten or fifteen 
single strand tests was first made on 
the air-dry material in order to obtain 
its normal or air-dry strength and the 
elongation under the existing atmos- 
skein or 
soaked in 


conditions. The 


swatch was then 


pheric 
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Strength and Elongation Curves for Sized Rayon 
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until thoroughly saturated and laid 
out in a dripping wet condition so 
that one end at a time could be re- 


moved for test. Tests were made at 


intervals of two minutes or less, and 


the time of each break recorded for 
plotting purposes. Testing was con- 
tinued in this manner until the values 
for strength and elongation had 
reached a constancy which indicated 
that the material was again in an air- 
dry condition These figures were 


then reduced to a graph by plotting 


the elapsed time against the strength 
and elongation respectively While 
the individual tests exhibited consid 


erable variation, the trend was clearly 


apparent and a smooth curve was 


drawn for each s iunple tested hese 
are recorded in charts on page 75. 
The curves for 


unsized rayon are 


shown in rig. 1. It will be noted that 


the elongation curves show a gradual 


’ ' 
change trom the wet state down to a 


minimum and up again to the dry 
and that the 


continuous 


value strength shows a 


increase as was. noted 


above. The operation of dyeing has 


apparently affected the strength to 
some extent and has slightly increased 


the brittleness of the damp material. 


Sized Rayon 


From Fig. 2, which shows the 
curves for the sized rayon, it is evi- 
dent that all three samples display the 
same characteristic behavior in spite 
of the fact that they are the product 
of three different manufacturers and 
The 
strength increases and the elongation 
decreases as the water evaporates 
until the material reaches a slightly 
damp Here both the 
strength and elongation drop suddenly 
and then as the material reaches air 
dryness rise sharply to their 


values. 


were treated in different ways. 


condition. 


air-dry 


lt was found impractical to accu- 
rately determine the water content at 
the point of minimum 
during the course of 


elongation 
these tests, but 
such figures as were obtained indi- 
cate a water content of about 30% of 


the bone dry weight. 


The curves marked “Bleached 
Beam Sized” ‘were made on ends 
drawn from a gray swatch of rayon 
warp sateen. The elongation curve 


for this sample differs from 
that the 
higher after drying out than it is in 


the othe 


two in elongation is 3% 


the wet state. This is undouptedly 
due to the fact that in beam o1 


sizing the 


slashet 
and 
with 


rayon is. stretched 


dried in this stretched condition 


the size on it. When it is next wet 
out and allowed to dry without ten 
sion, it tends to contract to its orig 
nal length and this 


usually from 3 to 4% 


contraction is 
When the 
dried material is again put under ten- 
sion, this contraction 
elongation. 


reappears as 


Conclusions 

Che investigation outlined above is 
by no means exhaustive, and a care 
ful study of the facts here revealed 
will undoubtedly be of value in de 
termining the cause and exact nature 
of this behavior. It would 
is due to the colloidal 


appear 


that it nature 


TEXTILE 


of rayon, and that it is probably 
the effect of a change or rearrange- 
ment of the internal structure of 
the fibers. Perhaps, as in the evap 
oration of a mixture of gelatin and 
water, it is the point at which the 
rayon reverts from the dispersed to 
the dispersing phase, so that on the 
wet side the rayon is dispersed in the 
water, while on the dry side the water 
is dispersed in the rayon. 


WORLD 


The true explanation will be inter- 
esting, but the immediate lesson is 
important. It is apparent that rayon 
is unusually brittle when in a damp 
condition. It is therefore essential, in 
order to avoid the breakage of ends 
due to this lack of elasticity or give, 
that fabrics made in whole or in part 
of rayon be kept thoroughly wet in 
finish and dried with great care as to 
tension. 


Distribution Trends Stabilizing 


Installment Buying Regarded in Washington as Important Cog 
in Our Commercial System 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

opinion with respect 
O present trends in manufac- 
and distribution 
crystallizing. 


Cpr" Dra 


ture gradually ts 
Perhaps the most sig- 
that install- 
a definite and bene- 
ficial place in the economic system but 
that 


nificant observation 1s 


ment buying has 


its application to apparel, gro- 
which 
The 
Government’s economists hold that the 
expansion of installment buying in 
this direction should be discouraged. 

While installment buying in its 
present manifestations should be the 
subject of study, 


ceries and other products in 
the equity is small, is unsound. 


close taken as a 
whole, it is coming to be recognized as 
an important cog in the developing 
system of mass production and dis 
tribution. It brings goods into active 
consumption earlier, thereby increas- 
ing the span of consumption and, to 
a material extent, making purchases 
possible to consumers who otherwise 
would not be in the market. 


No undue expansion is seen in in- 


stallment buying in the past two 
years and confidence is expressed 


that the methods employed at present 
in negotiating sales by installment of 
merchandise that lends 


itself appro 
priately to this method will automat- 
ically control such business and 


prevent it from becoming top-heavy. 
But the 10-pay plan and other ex- 
pedients are out, so far as the Gov- 
ernment’s economists are concerned. 
It is pointed out that a suit of 
clothes and other articles in which the 
inherent small and the rate 
of consumption rapid, do not consti 
tute a proper vehicle for this type of 
credit. 
hand, 


value is 


It is explained, on the other 
that the independent retailer, 
to compete successfully with the chain 
and cash-and-carry shops, must ex 
tend ordinary credit and render other 
services to attract the consumer. 

Small Merchant a Factor 

While the future of independent 
retailing is not regarded as rosy, the 
Government’s consultants on business 
affairs maintain that the independent 
merchant has a distinct place in trade 
They that eventually the 
purchasing public will resolve itself 
into groupings defined by the nature 
of their demands, the 
houses serving 


anticipate 


mail order 
such group, the 
another, and the inde 
pendent retailers still another. When 
retail trade these 


one 
chain stores 
is apportioned in 
more or less definite ratios, it is be 
lieved that there will remain a group 


of sufficient strength, numerically and 
financially, to guarantee the future of 
independent retailing. That the crux 
of the metamorphosis of retailing has 
not yet been reached is seen in the 
fact that the number of chain stores 
still is increasing. In other words, 
there is not yet apparently a sufficient 
number of chain stores to serve that 
group of the consuming public which 
prefers that method of purchase. 

The Government's 
are firm in 


economists now 
the belief that hand-to- 
mouth buying has stabilized industry 
and trade enormously principally by 
reducing inventories, the amount of 
capital invested and the consequent 
risk involved in distribution. While 
the position of the individual manu- 
facturer frequently has been difficult 
he is adjusting himself to the new 
system. For one thing, smaller and 
more frequent orders have resulted 
in a proportionate reduction in the 
cancellation of orders, which always 
involved great loss, as a manufac- 
turers’ commitments for raw mate- 
rials were and still are irrevocable. 
Under hand-to-mouth buying he is not 
obliged, however, to bind himself to 
as long or as large commitments as in 
the past. 

Gradual simplification and stand- 
ardization of product also are making 
possible manufacturing for stock for 
short periods. This safety valve is 
proving its value and eventually, it is 
believed, will remove almost complete- 
ly any burden that the retailers’ hand- 
to-mouth buying has thrust upon the 
manufacturer. Mass production has 
come hand-in-hand with hand-to- 
mouth buying and simplification-and- 
standardization and these, taken to- 
gether, will reduce specials to a very 
small proportion of total business. 

Diversification of Customers 

The most significant phenomenon 
of hand-to-mouth buying is the in- 
creasing diversification of customers. 
The manufacturer is finding that, 
while orders are small, the number of 
his customers is increasing and the 
area over which they are spread en- 
larging. This is lending to industry 
a certain stability that it never had 
before. In other words, the stability 
brought by few orders of large vol- 
ume has been supplanted by stability 
built upon numerous orders of small 
volume from many customers. Hand- 
to-mouth buying is the contribution 
of efficient and rapid transportation 
to commerce. 

\s opposed to the stresses against 
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which the independent retailer 
battling at present, the lot of the s: 
independent manufacturer is depi 
in more favorable light. It is 
lieved that large corporate indus 
units are reaching a point where 
is breaking down under its 
weight. Contributing personal 
tiative and supporting less over 
the small manufacturer is able t 
profitable business although in 
petition with a large corporate 
ducer. His volume of business 
be comparatively small but by st 
ardization it can be adjusted to 
production methods in some de 
The new retail channels are 
imizing the jobber’s function an 
trend has not yet come to a 
\ssisting in his decline is the 


ency of the manufacturer to get ) 
distribution and the retailer to 
manufacturing by way of the chiin 


and department stores. 

Taken as a whole the coordina: on 
of manufacture and distribution } 
sulting in a lower level of prices made 
possible in a large sense by the e 
nation of waste. 


S. T. A. Program 


Better Equipment Meeting 
Planned for Nov. 5 

The convention of the Southern 

Textile Association at Greenville, 


S. C., on Nov. 5, during the Seventh 
Southern Textile Exposition, will be 
a “Better Equipment Meeting,” ac 
cording to announcement by |]. M 
Gregg, Charlotte, N. C., 
treasurer of the association. 

The meeting will be held at to 
A. M., on Nov. 5 in the ball room of 
the Poinsett Hotel, and will be fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at noon in the 
main dining room of the hotel. En- 
tertainment features have been ar- 
ranged for the luncheon for the mem- 
bers of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion and the exhibitors at the Textile 
Machinery Show. 

The “Better Equipment Meeting” 
in Greenville will be featured by an 
address by E. Kent Swift, treasurer 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Mr. Swift will speak on 
the subject of “New Machinery vs 
Old Machinery.” Mr. Swiit’s ad 
dress will be followed by discussion 
of the advantages of well kept textile 
machinery. well known cotton 
mill men will participate in this dis 
cussion. Their names and the equip 
ment about which they will talk are 
as follows: 

Pickers: J. 


secretary 


Five 


Marion Davis, superin 


tendent, Newberry (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

Cards: J. R. Wikle, superintendent 
Ella -Division, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Spinning: Geo. F. Brietz, superin 


tendent, Selma (N. C.) Cotton 

Spooling and Warping: Frank 5 
Dennis, division manager, Union |) 
vision, Consolidated Textile ( orp 
Lafayette, Ga. 

Weaving: H. K. Hallett, manager 
Thrift Mills of Kendall Mills, ‘nc 
Paw Creek, N. C. 
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Cotton Spinners’ Problems Solved 


Re ation of Ring Traveler Speed to Spindle Speed on Twister—How Speed of Traveler May Be Calculated—Locating 
and Leveling Cards During Erecting—Example of Waste Manufacture by the Coiler Method— 
Spot Cotton and Future Contracts 


«HIS is the second installment 
of this series to be published 
since the author’s death, and 
the twenty-first of the series 

1s 1 whole. A few more installments 
wl had been submitted by the au- 
remain to be published, follow- 
ing which will appear a continuation 
i the work by Prof. Gilbert R. Mer- 
!} and others who were associated 
with the late Prof. Smith at Lowell 
extile School. — Editor. 
* * * 


speed of Traveler on Twister 


| hat is the relation of the r.p.m. 
f the ring traveler to the r.p.m. of 
the ring spindle in the twisting opera- 

How can it be calculated? 

There is no fixed relation existing 
between the r.p.m. of the traveler and 
the r._p.m. of the spindle. The relation- 
ship between these two _ speeds 
as a bobbin fills with yarn 
and also is different for every change 
of twist in the yarn being twisted. 

In order to show just how the trav- 
eler does behave, let us assume a sit- 
uation in which a twister is making 
a 4/4 twine with 2800 r.p.m. of the 
spindle, and 140 r.p.m. of the 11%-in. 
delivery roll. The empty bobbin is 
114 in. in diameter and the full bob- 
bin is 4 in. in diameter. The deliv- 
ery of yarn from the rolls is 140 
3-14 X 1.5 in. = 659 in. per minute. 
Allowing that this yarn will contract 
as the ply twist is inserted, to the ex- 
tent of 4%, the actual length of yarn 
to be wound upon a bobbin each 
minute will be 659 in. X .96 = 632.6 in. 

When this length of yarn is wind- 
ing upon the empty bobbin it will be 
necessary to wind each minute as 
many coils as 632.6-—~ (3.14 X 1.25 
in.) = 161.4 coils per minute. At 
this time, the revolutions of the trav- 
eler will be 2800— 161.4 = 2638.6 
rp.m., and the actual twist inserted 
nthe ply yarn will be 2638.6 — 632.6 

4.17 twists per inch. 

When the filled to a 
liameter of 4 in., the number of coils 
necessary to wind what is being deliv- 
ered by the rolls will have decreased 
to the following: 632.6 ~ (3.14 X 4) 
50.36 coils per minute. 

\t this time the revolutions of 
e traveler will be 2800 — 50.36 = 
4 r.p.m., and the actual twist 
w being inserted in the ply yarn 
ll he 2749.64 + 632.6 = 4.34 twists 

*h, instead of 4.17 as in the 


changes 


bobbin has 


' 
+. 


CQilning. 
assumed 
the yarn being wound upon 


under the conditions 


bobbin will have about 4% 


ehts reserved. This is the twenty- 
le of the series. Previous articles 
Mar. 15, Apr. 19, June 14, July 12, 
Oct. 11, Nov. 15, Dec. 13, 1924; 
May 2, June 13, July 11, Aug. 15, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 12, 1925; Jan. 16, 
Apr. 17, and Sept. 11, 1926. 





By Stephen E. Smith 


more twist than that being wound 
upon the empty bobbin. 


The following figures show the 
situation at a glance: 

Turns 

Spindle Traveler Per 

Speed Speed Inch 

Empty bobbin.. 2800 2638.6 4.17 

Full bobbin.... 2800 2749.64 4.34 

If the adjustment of this twister 


should be changed so that more twist 


also that the card is in the desired 
position sidewise, and then level it. 
The first thing to do when leveling 
a machine is to find the highest point 
or corner and then bring other points 
to this level by placing thin strips of 
under the 
called and are 
made in varying thicknesses and sent 


wood ‘These 


supports. 


pieces are “Shims” 


To those who find the exact operation of the ring traveler 
difficult to understand, the first discussion in the accompanying 


article should prove of considerable interest. 


It is here shown 


why the number of revolutions per minute of the traveler is the 


difference between the number of revolutions per minute of the 
spindle and the number of coils wound on the bobbin during 


the same interval. 


The speed of the traveler is easily calculated 


when the speed of the spindle, the speed of the front delivery 
roll, and the diameter of the bobbin are known. 


would be put into the yarn, the differ- 
elce in twist between yarn wound 
upon the empty bobbin and _ that 
wound upon the full bobbin would be 
less than 4%. On the other hand, if 
the speed of the delivery rolls should 
be increased so as to make a softer 
twisted yarn, the difference between 
the twist in the yarn wound upon the 
empty bobbin and that in the yarn 
wound upon the full bobbin would be 
greater than 4%. 

If the machine should be equipped 
with new rings, making bobbins of 
5-in. diameter possible, then the dif- 
ference between the twists per inch 
in the yarn wound upon the empty 
bobbins and that wound upon the full 
bobbins would also be greater 
at present. Each set of 
requires its own solution. 

io ee 


than 
conditions 


Locating and Leveling Cards 

In erecting carding machines, how 
and when do you locate the machine 
on the floor and level it? 

The floor plans, furnished by the 
engineers, usually show the distance 
from the center of the cylinder shaft 
to some convenient point, sucn as a 
line of better, a 
shafting. Usually the 
put in place before the 
is erected. 


posts, or, line ot 
shafting is 

machinery 
As soon as the card sides are put 
up and the cylinder is in its bearings 
with the end pieces in place, it is 
possible to move the card tmto the 
exact position which it is to occupy 
and level it. To do this, a plumb line 
is first dropped from the shaft to be 
used and a fine mark is made on the 
floor parallel to the line of shafting. 
The card is now moved so that the 
cylinder shaft is the desired distance 
from this line and parallel to it. See 





out with each machine. When level- 
ing the card one needs to be especially 
careful to have the cylinder shaft 
level, for if this is out of level, the 
cylinder is very likely to rub against 
the low side of the frame. When 
leveling the machine one must be 
careful to place the level only on sur- 
faces that are reasonably true and 
straight. It is always advisable to 
wipe off such before 
applying the level. 
* * * 


Coiler System of Waste Manu- 
facture 
Explain how the coiler system of 
waste manufacture may be used. 
This system of waste manufacture 
is capable of being used in various 
ways, but the following method will 
suffice for a specific example. It is 
possible to make a satisfactory cord 
for seine twine by using an adaptation 
of the system 
following procedure: 
Stock : Egyptian 
and card strips of good quality. 
Picking: 
not so much on account of the necess 
ity for cleaning the stock as for the 
sake of securing a uniform lap. De- 
liver a finisher lap weighing about 16 
oz. per yard. 
Carding: 


surfaces 


coiler involving the 


Peeler and noil 


Use breaker and finisher, 


Only 
carding, using 
fitted with 
would 


one operation of 
a revolving flat card 
The 


weighing 


two coilers. card 


deliver two slivers 


about 40 grains each. 
Drawing: One operation of draw 
ing, in which six slivers are combined 
in one. The drawn sliver weighs 
from 35 to 40 grains per yard. 
Roving: One roving operation in 


which the drawn sliver is converted 


into one hank roving. It is necessary 


here to use a little more than the usual 


amount of twist, on 
nature of the stock. 


Spinning : 


account of the 


With a ring spinning 
frame and single roving, spin about 
a number five yarn. Here again it 
will be necessary to use rather more 
twist than usual in order to make the 
yarns sufficiently strong. 

Spinning will be followed by a 
spooling or multiple winding opera- 
tion, and a twisting operation will 
complete the 
twine. 


work of forming the 


* * * 
Spot Cotton and Future Con- 
tracts 


What are the 


mcaning of the 

words “spot” and “futures,” as used 
in the cotton markets? 

(hese are common market terms 

used to distinguish two entirely 


different methods of 
In buying 


buying cotton, 
“spot” cotton, the pur- 
chaser, after examining some samples 
which represent the lot of cotton un- 
der consideration and after agreeing 
upon the price to be paid, decides to 
purchase the lot of bales which they 
represent. This transaction represents 
the purchase of some cotton that is 
actually ready for delivery, and, al- 
though it may be some 
warehouse a long distance from the 
purchaser, it is considered to be a pur- 
chase of some cotton that is on the 
“spot” cotton. A comparison 
between the broker’s samples and some 
samples drawn from the actual bales 
when they arrive at their destination 
shows if the original samples fairly 
represented the lot. 

In contrast to this form of trans- 
action, cotton is also bought for de- 
livery at a future date. 
by means of what is 
“future contract.” In buying a “fu- 
ture contract,” the purchaser does not 
examine samples of cotton, as in a 


stored in 


spot, or 


This is done 
known as a 


“spot” transaction, but enters into the 
agreement with the understanding 
that the cotton when delivered to him 
will be of middling grade and not less 
than 7¢ in. long, else some readjust- 
ment of price will be made. 

The form of the contract is such 
that the seller is allowed some leeway 
in the matter of grades which he may 
offer in fulfilling his part of the agree- 
ment, recognized that 
there is a limited amount of the grade 
called middling. 


because it 1s 


At the present time 
(1925), the number of grades which 
“future 


may be delivered on a con- 


tract’ is limited. The grade of white 


cotton may not go below 


mid- 
dling; of yellow tinged, below strict 
middling ; and of yellow stained, below 


Lor rd middling. 


low 


This is fixed by the 
regulations of the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act, which is intended to 
protect the buyer against the possible 
delivery of grades so low that he can- 
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not use them to advantage in his 
product 
he purchase of future contract 


illed “hedging,” inasmuch as it 
the purpose of insurance 
against loss of profit by the one mak 


ing the purchase 


is done 101 


Whenever a grade 


different from middling is offered in 


fufillment of a future contract, the 


price to be paid is more or less than 


that agreed upon in the contract, 





depending upon whether the grade 
iffered above or below middling. 
lhe ditference between the contract 
p! nd that for higher and lower 
grad called the “differences” or 
the “differential ind the manner of 
de 1h hey shall be is 
ec I Tnited States Cotton 
ulure Act, we no (he form 
of contract varie lightly on different 
} ( but re drawn to con- 
form with Section live of the Cotton 
Futu \ct, and ua nown a 
e Cor This dis 
l ( ll ri tl tact 
that Section Tet Cotton Fu 
tures Act provides for a form of con 
tract in which the grade of cotton in 
volved pecile illy tated Oo! in 
which the cotton is accurately de 
scribed. Under this form of contract 


only the grade specified, or cotton con 
forming to the type or description, can 


I 
be delivered 


D-13 Meeting Plans 


Interesting Program for Cleveland 
Sessions, Oct. 21-22 
fentative program for the meeting 
of Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Materials at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 21 and 
22, has been announced as follows: 
HURSDAY Oct. 21,9 1. M. to 12:30 
P.M. 


Sub-C ommuttes 


resting 


Meetings 


Sub-Com. II—Fabric Test Methods 
9() A. M 

Sub-Com. [V—lIdentification of Fibers 
900 A. M. 

Sub-Com. VI—Tire Fabrics 11.00 
A M 

Sub-Com. VIII—Cotton Yarns 12.00 
Noon 


Sub-Com,. XV—Kayon 9.30 A. M. 
THURSDAY Oct 212 P.M. to5 P. M. 

General Business 
Minutes of Atlantic City 
Introductory Remarks by Chairman 
lace of March 1927 Meeting 


Discussion ot General Policy Tor 
Standards and Tentative Standard 
Report of Membership Committee 
sew Business. 
»s i} l ( 
1 
1) Sy ( 
(; \f 
FRA ( ) if 12.00 
\ S ~ \ 
D> 
yy ' 
1 RA NV’ AND SA 
\IV MORNIN ( 
Si » Mills « Interest —T 


be arranged at time of Roll Call 


day aitternoon 


lhurs 


BROADALBIN, N. Y. The plant of the 
D. & K. Fibre Co. is undergoing re 
pairs following the recent fire which 


caused loss estimated at $6,000 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Warping Over-End 


Operation of System Which Includes High-Speed Warper, Over- 
End Creel, and Cone Winder 


.* INSIDERABLE | interest was 

aroused a short time ago by the 
development of a new type of high- 
speed warper. Like many other im 
portant improvements in textile manu- 
facturing, this development would be 
of little practical advantage if it were 
not for simultaneous changes in other 
related operations. The accompanying 
changes in this case include substitu 
tion of winding for spooling and the 
introduction of a new type of warper 
creel. -Complete installations of these 
high-speed warpers and the 
panying winding and creeling equip- 
ment have been in operation in several 


mills for somewhat more than a year, 
1 ¢)} 
and ne 


accom- 


results originally prophesied 
lave apparently been more than real 
ized \ cotton mill in the 
South, which was one of the first to 


large 


change over to the new system, re- 
a thorough study of the 
had attained. The 
report 1s an impressive one, and serves 
as the basis for this article. 
Considering the 


there are 


i 
] 
cently made 


results that been 


matter 
elements 


generally 
with which 
the warper, the creel, 
If we regard the new 
as the basis of the system, it 
will be evident that the development 
of the new creel 


three 
we have to deal 
and the winder 
warpet 
was necessary to 
make the new warper possible, and the 
development of the new winder was 
necessary to make the new creel pos- 
sible. The latter two elements, how- 
ever, besides clearing the way for the 
development of the process following, 
have introduced economies of opera- 
tion and improvements in quality en- 
tirely their own. Reduction in waste 
and improvement in product are un- 
doubtedly two things in which manu- 
facturers are deeply interested, and 
both of these are accomplished by 
each of the three new processes. 
Filling Wind 

he winding process makes _ pos- 
sible one beneficial feature in the 
operation previous; viz., the use of 
filling wind in spinning. This method 
has been adopted in conjunction with 
spooling, of course, but has in many 
encountered difficulties. lhe 


new 


cases 


winder used in the system winds 
with equal facility from filling-wound, 
warp-wound, and 


twister bobbins. 


method of building 

\\ ot greater speed 

varn to be 

tends to 

destroy irregularity in the varn by 
} 


in spinning, permits more 
wound on the bobbin, and 
allooning action 
“1 
the unwinding of 
spinning bobbins on the 


nportant advantage in f 
ing-wind comes in 


t winder 
When the yarn is pulled from rotating 
warp-wound bobbins, the tension due 
to the inertia of the bobbin increases 
constantly as the diameter of the pack- 
age decreases. This variation is due 
to the fact that the unwinding yarn 
has a greater leverage to assist it in 
rotating the bobbin when the package 
is full than when it is nearly empty. 


It operates on the same principle that 
a long crank handle is easier to turn 
than a short one. 

Furthermore, when the machine is 
stopped, a slack place is caused in the 
yarn by the momentum of the bobbin, 
whi®h causes continued rotation for a 
time 

These difficulties can be overcome 
with filling-wound yarn by pulling the 
yarn from the end of the bobbin with- 
out any rotation. At 


high speed a 
ballooning action is 


created by this 

method of unwinding and the yarn is 

treed with a light and even friction. 
Winding on Cones 

he high speed of the winder is one 
of its principal advantages. In the 
southern mill which we have men- 
tioned, and which had previously been 
operating the plain type of spooler, 
the speed was increased from 200 yds. 
per minute on the old spoolers to 
500 yds. on the winders. Produc- 
raised from 45 Ibs. per 
spindle per week of 60 hrs. to 75 Ibs. 
per spindle for the same period. It 
was found that, whereas 5333 spooler 
spindles had been required before, only 
3200 winder spindles were necessary. 
The number of spooler operators was 
reduced from 108 to 99. Formerly 
80,000 spools were used, while now 
only about 27,000 cones are required. 
This mill has a production of 240,000 
lbs. per week of 60 hrs. 

On the ordinary spooler the yarn is 
wound at a constantly increasing 
speed, due to the constantly increasing 
diameter of the yarn package; while 
in winding cones, the speed is always 
the same and the tension is therefore 
uniform. This difficulty in spooling 
serves to limit the diameter of the 
package that can be built. 

The winder prepares the yarn on 
cones. There is no measurable de- 
preciation on the cones, it is said; and 
only about one-third as many cones 
as spools are required, due to the fact 
that the cones hold three times the 
usual amount of yarn. There is a con- 
siderable reduction in the space and 
handling necessary during storage and 
transportation within the mill, since 
the empty cones occupy less space than 


tion was 


the spools in the boxes, trucks, and 
bins, and 
used 


them are 
\ further economy in space is 


since fewer of 

possible in fine-cloth mills by the stor- 

ing of yarn on cones instead of beams. 
Creeling Over-End 

The new warper creel embodies the 

innovation which has made the high- 

speed warping possible ; viz. 


me 
Ing ol 


. the draw- 
from the end of the 
package without rotation of the cone. 
Uniform tension from the first to the 


the varn 


last layer of the cone is provided by 
special devices. 


This tension is only 
sufficient to 


prevent sagging and 
tangling of the yarns when the warper 
stops. The absence of all rotation 
eliminates the slackness due to the 
momentum of the spool at stopping of 


the machine. On spoolers, this mo- 
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mentum is one of the factors t! 
limits the amount of yarn it is poss 
to place on the spools. Since ey 
yarn on the over-end creel has 
same tension, there are no slack e; 
in the warp and the quality of 
woven cloth is improved. 

For each warp end there are 
cones of yarn in the creel. The 
layer of the first cone is attache 
the first layer of the second con 
order that, when the first cone is 
hausted, yarn will be drawn wit 
interruption from the second cone 
soon as a cone has been emptied 
other full cone is inserted in its | 
and the first layer is attached to 
last layer of the cone then in of 
tion. In this way, it will be seen 
there is never any necessity for 
ping the warper until the beam is « 
pleted, since the creel is doffed 
refilled while the machine is runn 
This method eliminates any wast 
varn when the spools run out. 
cone will ordinarily hold enough 
for three beams. 

High-Speed Warping 

The high-speed warper is simpl 
construction than the old type. Since 
there is no momentum of the cones 
when the warper stops, the faller rolls 
which were necessary with the ordi 
nary spool warper, have been eli 
nated. Only a guide roll is employed 
on the new machine. The warp is 
measured by means of a drum wl 
is driven positively, and which will : 
spin when the machine is stopped 

Warping can be accomplished at the 
rate of 300 yds. per minute. With the 
old system, 60 yds. per minute is con 
sidered satisfactory. In the southern 
cotton mill, whose report on this sys- 
tem we have already mentioned, the 
comparison between the old and the 
new methods was somewhat inside 
these limits. On the old system the 
warpers ran at 65 yds. per minute, and 
on the new they are running at 250 
yds. per minute. The number of 
warper tenders was reduced from 16 
to 6; and the creeler hands, from 16 
to g. The total gain in labor, there 
fore, including the spooling or wind- 
ing department, was 26 operatives 

Where System Fits 

The report showed a total saving 
Hoor space ot 15,000 sq. ft Inct 
informed that the 
plans for a new four-story mill have 
been shortened one bay by the ad 
tion of 


dentally, we are 


In all case 
course, the reduction in the numb 


this svstem 
machines required decreases in { 
This new system is not the onl 
improved 
warping 


system of 
that 


machinery builders in recent yeat 


spooling 
has been develope 
it is felt that many of its exclu 
features are of considerable met 

that in fine goods mills particularly 
where a variety of yarns is used 
will prove of exceptional value. _ Its 
flexibility—that is, its ability to han 
dle a wide range of yarn 
should appeal to many mills. If there 
are any disadvantages involved, they 
have escaped the observation of the 
writer. The process seems to satis!y 
the demand for greater production, 
reduced waste, and improved proluct 


counts 


sur 
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“Hand-to-Mouth” Buying Here to Stay 





survey Conducted by Farmers’ Loan and Trust-Co. Shows Most Leaders Convinced of This Fact—Suggest Greater 
Standardization; Closer Cooperation Between Manufacturer and Distributor; Adjustment of 
Material Purchases and Manufacturing Schedules 


HAT “hand-to-mouth’” buying 

has come to stay is the conclu- 

sion of most of the leaders in 
industrial and economic thought 
views are presented in a survey 

he subject issued by Ihe Farmers’ 
an and Trust Co. James H. Per 
ns, president of the company, ii 
nting on the expressions that 

ave reached him from manufacturers, 
fepartment and chain stores, 
economists 


railroad 


executives, and others, 


In my opinion the practice of current 
ying is one that will ultimately prove 
al. It is an economic stabilizer 
t, instead of interfering with the 
sperity of the country, directly adds 
n a most constructive way. It 
es away with speculative commitments, 
verstocking, and with huge and 
productive inventories; it frees capital, 
ting it find its way into channels of 
usefulness It will ulti- 
itely bring about a closer cooperation 
tween manufacturer and 
| between manufacturer 
nsuming public.” 

(he emphasis of those who offer 
lutions which may tend to remedy 
whatever unfortunate effect have re- 
sulted from “current buying” centers 
ipon three basic principles: 

1. A greater standardization in the 
most staple articles of merchandise 
such as clothing, shoes, underwear, 
hosiery, building materials, tires, etc. 

2. A closer cooperation between the 
manufacturer and the distributor, job- 
her or retailer so that the manufac- 
urer, who is of necessity compelled to 
produce his goods far in advance of 
consumer demand, will avoid to as 
sreat an extent as possible the manu- 
lacture of such articles as will be 
unacceptable to the retail trade. 

3. The adjustment by the manufac- 
turer of his raw material purchases 
nd manufacturing schedules to bring 
an equalization of the peaks and 
vs of his production program. 
Department Store Views 


lesse I. Straus, president of R. H. 
‘acy and Co., believes that deep-seat- 
ind social changes are responsible 

the evolution of this policy and 
understand it fully one must 

ts historical perspective. Mr. 

i carefully prepared memo- 


greatest 


distributor, 
and the 


) 
1] 
i 


n this subject, says in part: 
he past two decades, and par- 
more recent years, profound 
the character of consumer 

countr\ The 
is removed the 
rural life. Fashion maga 

licals and newspapers of all 
up-to-the-minute style news 
ind t way into the remotest homes. 
C1 s flash daily and nightly the 
les and fashions before the 

untutored millions. There is a 

““W appreciation of the beautiful, the 
M the ‘smart’ This changed con- 

mand manifests itself all along 

rom home architecture and fur- 


“shings to clothing and even food. 


ve swept the 
isolation of 
j 


There is the ever-present paradox o! 
wanting that which is different 
and yet similar to, what others have 
Consumer demand is fickle and is being 
constantly cast into new molds. There is 
no dumping ground in isolated commu- 
nities for the style mistakes of today. The 
number of staples in consumption goods 
has grown rapidly They find a 

irrowing market with an informed 
population. 


trom, 


less. 


“The producer is exploiting this fertile 
~oil by new methods. Not only has he 
deluged the buying public with a vast 
range of refinements in his product t 
secure new sales for his excess capacity, 
but he has also largely sponsored install 
ment buying to widen his market. That 
such policies tend ultimately to restrict 
buying power I have no doubt, but with 
that I am not here concerned. New mar 
kets are also sought by great campai 
of advertising. The number of 
is constantly multiplied. Producers are 
emgaged in an advertising competition 
The distributor finds that to satisfy con 
sumer demand so created he must stock 
thousands of branded articles, many of 
which are substantially identical in chem 
ical content and physical structure. Not 
content merely with the advertising of 
his brands, the producer is perennially 
seeking legislation which would give him 
the power to compel all retailers to sell 
his product at a fixed price to consumers, 
regardless of great differences in selling 
costs of distributors. 

“As a fundamental business policy, 
rapid turnover is just as important to the 
manufacturer as to the distributor. 
Smaller stocks require less capital invest- 
ment. 


brands 


Smaller stocks reduce insurance 


costs. Smaller stocks minimize losses 
due to price changes. Smaller stocks 
economize the use of bank credit. 


Smaller stocks tend to reduce the num 
ber and severity of business failures 
Accelerated turnover contributes greater 
regularity to production and distribution 
Speculative excesses in both production 
and distribution are minimized. During 
the past few years conservative purchas 
ing has tended to soften the severity of 
business depression. It has contributed 
in no small measure to our national pros- 
perity. I have no doubt 


savings 


that the social 
occasioned by this poliey far 
utweigh whatever added social costs 
may be involved. Both producer and dis 
tributor must face the consumer buving 
habits as they now exist. 

“In our business we endeavor to antici 
pate as far as possible all important 
in consumer demand by carefu 


in the case of style goods, by the 


changes 
study 

employment of style advisors of a char 
acter different from our department man 
agers, who are manipulators and not the 
merchandise. The silk in 
has, I believe, for some years 


past shown a keen appreciation of the 


cl oosers of 
dustry 


value of deep study leading to anticipa 
tion of demand, and some producers in 
that industry have provided according] 
The announced intention of the cotton 
mills to study their problem through a 
Cotton Institute is probably a step in the 
right direction. I cannot regard the pro- 
gram of the woolen industry to scrap ma- 
chinery and advertise the merits of wool 


is any contribution to the solution ot 
the problems of that industry 
“We have always endeavored t tudy 
} } ] } } 
« road trends l suUSINess as ASSIS 
ra rational buying policy Many types 
business have made little use of th 


ist amount of production and distri 
tion data noy available small cost 
More careful study of fundamental bus 
ness taciors n er ve ) prevent excess 
production in those industries which su 
er severely by ultra-conservative buying 
when price declines seem imminent on 


iccount of abnormally high production 


i 


No Radical Change 
George W. Mitton, 
Jordan Marsh Co. of 


Sees 


} 4] 
lent Of the 


presi 
Boston, does not 
seem to regard the present situation 
is being particularly unusual. He says 
Speaking as a man who has been in tl 


retail business 


relali 


that the 


tor 39 years, | would 
practice of retail buying trom 
manufacturers to my mind is not in the 
slightest degree’ different than it 
has been during these thirty-nine years, 
with the exception of two periods. One 
was the socalled Roosevelt boom of 1907, 
and the was during the inflati 
period caused by the World War. 
Outside of these two periods the retaile: 
has always bought as far as he possibly 
could from hand-to-mouth, and if he does 
not he certainly can make no profit. In 
my opinion, manufacturers during the 
long period of the war got so in the 
habit of having their mills sold up, and 
having enormous speculative orders 
placed ahead that they forget what nor 
mal conditions are. It is my belief that 
retailers in the future will never buy any 
differently than they are today unless 
we have another extraordinary 
dition which will cause a 
situation in the commodity 


other n 





great 


con- 
speculatiy e 
market.” 


Many Causes Contribute 

George R. James, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and president 
of the William R. Moore Dry Goods 
Co.ot Memphis, fol- 
lowing comments to 
make with respect to the present 
situation : 


Tenn., has the 


very interesting 


“There have, as I see it, 


been many 
various factors contributing to the 
growth of the so-called ‘hand-to-mouth 


uying of merchandise and no satisfac 


tory solution of the problem can be 
und witl lue consideration of them 
ll. In addition to the things you met 
tion we have ima ked d erence 
tween the past and pr ti matt 
m_ credits ised 1 1 
‘receivables’ in rie torn I inothe 
Chen, too, there 1 the cde velopment I 
the ‘mail order houses,’ ‘department 
tores,’ ‘chain stores’ a ns 
competition that have grown up, in a 
very large degree, to take the plac 
the old-fashioned ‘jobber’ and the ‘re 
tailer.. The passing of the cross-roads 


country merchant has quite a bearit 
this problem. 

“Still another factor that must be 
taken into consideration is the shifting 
of the population from farms and coun 
try to the cities, and along with it the 


inge in the buying power of the aver 


ize person due (a) to frequent distribu 
of funds through payrolls, and (b) 


the almost ‘full employment of labor’ 
has prevailed in this country for the 
ist five or perhaps ten years ll 


rough this ‘evolution’ in merchandising 
} 


he old law of ‘the survival of the fittest’ 


is been at work and now the manu 
acturer and the distributor are feeling 
its ettects Both are facing ncreasing 


verhead and other costs on om 1 


ind diminishing profits on the other 


“Frankly, I do not know what the 

me will be. I cannot say which meth 
1 I distribution ( because l the 
uperiority of the service) will survive, 


ut I do venture the assertion that thi 


juestion cannot be answered until the 
wer methods shall have passed 
ugh a rather long period depres 


1 and unemployment in this country. 
‘Under existing circumstances and con 
ditions I feel that it is wisdom on the 
irt of the 


ind-to-mouth’ 


distributors to 


pursue a 


policy in buying met 


chandise. A quick ‘turnover’ minimizes 
th expe»nse and risk and 1S, therefore 
most commendable.” 


The Chain Stores 
B. H. Stenzel, secretary of the Mc 
Crory Stores Corp, which has numer 
ous stores throughout the country, 
that although their purchases 
are made in as small a quantity at a 


states 


time as is possible in order to increase 
turnover and avoid leakage, yet nev- 
ertheless their aggregate purchases 
are large, owing to the quantity of 
goods which it is necessary for them 
and that fact 
are warranted in securing the 
lowest market price. He feels that: 

“In this age of rapidly changing con 
ditions, manufacturers must adapt them- 
selves to circumstances the 


to have, because ot 


they 


same as we 
have to in other conditions, and it is the 
far-seeing manufacturer who will prevail 
over others who may be slower in adapt 
ing their business to conditions 
We do not standard rule 
by which the manufacturers of a certain 
article could adapt himself to the rapid 
ly changing demand or to the ‘hand-to 

system. If we were in 


such manufacturers’ position we would 


new 
know of any 


mouth’ buying 


endeavor to bring our organization to the 
lest business state of efficiency, watch 
1¢ market closely, and endeay r to give 
e utmost possible service to our client 
hese are the general principles which 
uld be used, and it may further be 
tated positive truism that the bu 
ess which doe t ultimately worl 
ichieve the result of giving service 
innot reasonably expect to prevail in 
he long run. It must have a reason fo1 
stence other than merely a selfish one 
it would not fit into the present schem 


things. 
The Mail-Order Houses 

The comments of the executives of 

the large mail order houses are in- 

teresting. Theodore F. 

president of Montgomery 


Merseles, 


Ward & 


Co., comments on the problem as 
follows: 
“The deflation of 1920-1921 was the 


(79) 
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ting point i the present national 
lic f buying in the so-called ‘hand- 
mouth” method Retailers are un 


1estionably carrying smaller inventories 


yrdering 


the manufacturer 


trom 


more frequently. This results in manu 
icturers being compelled to carry 
naller stocks rder to avoid piling up 
ntor losses The situation 
wht nt i\ he ecessit 1 en 
| ing ich more mathematical 
1 in the conduct inufactur 
i d Cla ng bu esses \ ich 
e budget plays an important part. We 
iu t verlook the fact that the great 
( of our railroad il iu 
+, cl lel Vv" 1¢ ire cle ° ¢ ‘ 
( iblin nu turers al ( l 
irn thei ventorin more 1 ipidl 
i bormer here iuWwavs Na C1 
d l Iwavs will be a wide d 
er ‘ in p! duction plat S for staples 
i ( lemand for which 
fects not only the cost of producing 
but that of distribution and ultimate con 
imption as well It is axiomatic that a 
factory profit in merchandising must 
ec ACE mpantied by a satisfactory rate of 
ver, and we would drift towards the 
ger of another merchandising col 
lap e3 al serious departure wert made 
present methods.” 


Fundamental Changes Responsible 

Frank S. Cunningham, president of 
Butlet that the 
‘hand-to-mouth ” buying 


Brothers, believes 
practice ot 
is the result of changes in fundamen 
that it 
that it has 


He points out that buying from hand 


tal conditions, is economically 


right, and come to stay 
to mouth can be carried to an unwise 
that the merchant 


permits that fault once will be pun 


extreme, but who 
ished by loss of sales and is not apt 
to repeat it He 
that 


however, 
nerchandising aiming for a fairly 
high turnover has been established as 


believes, 


a sound principle in modern retailing, 
and that the will be 
forced to do most of the readjusting 
required. 
Views of Knitters 
F. M. Stowell, president of The 
Munsingwear Corp., 


manufacturers 


manufacturer of 
underwear and hosiery, does not be 
that the rank and file of pro 
stand the financial 
present-day 
writes as 


lieve 
ducers can 
under the 
methods He follows: 

“The net result of the 
purchasing 


strain 
purchasing 


present-day 


methods ot distributors 1s 


very naturally an unequal division of 
the commercial load. Under the present 
methods the producing element in busi 
ne is carrying the major part of the 
load + + * 

“As indicated in your letter. viewing 
the situation from the standpoint of the 
distributor, it is, of course, good jud 
ment from many angles to pursue the 
present-day methods, but it seems t 
us to be an open question as to whether 


not in the analysis the econ 


final 

es ettected are real when the com 
plete problem of production and dis 
bution is considered as a whol iF 
other words, there is a certain burdet 
to be carried, and if that burden is 
shifted entirely, or even very largely 
onto one element it becomes oppressive, 
and in the case of institutions without 
ample capital may readily present an 
impossible situation. * * * 

“You can readily understand that 
lacking either ample capital or ready 


and ample credit no manufacturing in 
stitution could operate on 


This, 


such a_ basis 


however, is exactly the 


Situation 


TEXTILE 


which underwear and hosiery is 
being produced and sold. The 
that the risk is all of it car- 
compartively few manufac- 
turing institutions, to each of which the 
burden is rather appalling, rather than 
being divided by forward 
between _ thes¢ 
manufacturers, 
thousands of distribu 


under 
to-day 
result is 


ried by a 


as formerly, 
mmitments partially 
same comparatively few 


and hundreds of 


tors, each of whom were individually 
carrying a comparatively small part of 
the total load. 

“T confess that , 


a solution of this 


problem seems almost impossible, duc 


to the fact that the operation of human 
1 lend itself t 


does not readily 


nature 


argument as to equit unless per 
chance there is some distinctive ulti 
mate benefit. It is particularly difficult 
to solve such a problem when we are 
in a distinctly buyers’ market, where 


competition 1s great, transportation ta 


cilities good and every factor contribut 
ing to feasibility of the methods now 
followed by distributors 

‘I believe something could be accom 


the thought of a community 
producing and 
pure 
brought 
distribut 


plished, 11 
of interest between the 

based on 
could be 
forcibly enough to the 
ing element I that 
done to promote intelligent 


distributing elements, 


economic principles, 
home 
believe anything 
that can be 
thinking on this problem is very much 
only by a study of 
problems  ar¢ found. From 
the standpoint of the banking element 
in the game it seems to me 
that the extension of credit under pres- 
ent-day methods is, and will constantly 
become more hazardous than under for 
mer methods. This 
be logical by virtue of the fact that a 
widely scattered risk in small blocks is 
surely less hazardous than one in larger 
units among a smaller group; therefore 


worth while, for 


solutions 


business 


seems to me to 


I feel that the banking element has a 
very vital interest in this problem.” 
Believes in Curtailment 
W. C. Bradley, president of the 


Eagle & Phenix Mills at Columbus, 
Ga., and also chairman of the board 
ot the Cola Co., has the 
make: 

rule, have suf- 


Coca 
following comment to 

“ Manufacturers, as a 
fered greatly from the adoption § of 
within 


been 


hand-to-mouth policy by buyers 
the past five 
particularly 
ing the past 


ings on the subject are that nothing can 


and this has 
cotton textiles dur- 
My own feel- 


years, 
true in 


two vears 


remedy or improve the situation except 


a drastic curtailment in production, 


which policy the majority of mills have 
very largely been forced to adopt within 
the past vear, and I am very pleased to 
been having 


an improved demand for our merchan 


advise vou that we have 


dise since July 1, and things now look 
more nearly normal than at any time 
Within the past three vears.” 

Keep in Touch With Demand 

Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer 
of the Pacific Mills, advises that 
“hand-to-mouth ” buying is but one 
of the serious problems which the 


textile industry facing. In 


situation he 


has been 
commenting on the 
advises as follows: 

think that on the 
wiser for the 


‘IT am inclined to 
mills, 


retailers not 


it 1s much 








lesale distributors and 


buy as far ahead as they were for 


merly accustomed to do and 
touch 

This works a pe 
culiar hardship on woven colored goods 


thus keep 


1 


more closely in with the real 


consumer demand 


WORLD 


mills who require more time to pre- 
pare their lines and is a distinct detri- 
ment to all mills, but our experience 
has tended to show that in the past our 
customers in placing large orders fre- 
quently could, not tell so far ahead 
what would be wanted and were left 


with a large stock of unsold goods 
which not only handicapped them in 
continuing an active, up-to-date busi- 


ness, but reacted on the mills. 
“Perhaps the same thing is true of 
this problem which applies to so many 
others—that there is some compromise. 
I have not the slightest doubt but what 
the ‘hand-to-mouth’ buying policy has 
been extreme and the 
forced 
somewhat stock than 
during the past two 
or three years, when they were reducing 
stocks of : 
“To sum up, I am quite sure that the 
Pacific Mills better off to so 
organize our and selling 


carried to an 
wholesalers and retailers will be 
to carry a larger 


has been necessary 


accumulated goods. 
would be 
manufacturing 
that we can quickly 
tomers with the varying and changing 


supply our = cus- 


kinds of goods which they really need 
mod- 
must nec- 
amount of 


to satisfy the fickle fashions of 
ern times, but with it all we 


essarily run a_ considerable 


business in fair volume and I think 
this will be possible, too. 

“T think you will find that many 
would agree with me in the thought 
that some of the largest losses are 


taken by manufacturers and merchants 
in getting rid of goods which are no 
longer in demand rather than in our 
inability to make money on goods which 
have a higher cost but which are pro- 
duced and offered at a time when they 


are in demand.” 


Frequent Style Changes 

Edwin S. Bayer, president of Ju- 
lius Kayser & Co., manufacturers of 
silk gloves, fabric gloves, silk hosiery, 
silk and cotton goods, dress nets and 
veilings, states that the “ hand-to- 
mouth ” buying problem has been a 
continual source of perplexity to 
manufacturers in this country. He 
writes as follows: 

“For the manufacturer pro- 
ductive facilities limit him to the man- 
ufacture of only certain articles, it is 
not so easy to operate in the manner 
of the retailer. With advance orders 
not forthcoming, he must take chances 
and speculate in the manufacture of his 
products. Of course, he will do this 
to as small an extent as possible. There 
i that this interferes 
seriously with the economies which re- 
sult from mass production, but he must 
seek to mass within 
the limitations thus The re 
sult must be a certain increase in the 
cost of manufactured articles. The 
price which the manufacturer is able to 
obtain for his product does not 
solely 


whose 


is no question but 


obtain production 


imposed. 


depend 
cost, but 
tive condition, 


upon upon a competi 
which has been rendered 
more acute by the national tendency to 
which 
mav he Therefore it 
difficult make the 
retailer bear any portion of the increased 


overproduction of articles in 


business active 
is often for him to 


cost 


“Personally, I 


to anv 


cannot look forward 
important modification of the 
‘hand-to-mouth’ buying policy as long 
as manufacturers continue in their prac- 
tice of overproduction Merchandise 
managers who control the buying of 
the larger department stores have been 
that only 
many articles of 
influence them to 


so successful with this policy 
a serious shortage of 


manufacture can 
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change it. As there does not se 


be any prospect of such a shorta i 


must accept the present conditio: 
continuing fact.” 

Edward Freschl, president 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., also 1 is 
the hand-to-mouth buying pro! 1S 
most perplexing. He states 1 € 
believes the present conditio: il] 
continue for a generation, and 1 ‘ 
cannot see anything ahead that 
be expected to change the sit 

“This being the case there is 
for the manufacturer to do 
make up his mind that he is up 
a real gamble. If he plays s: 
curtails his production, he is 
other hand going to be unabl 
service to his customers 
eventually be out of business 
piles up inventories in order 
adequate service, thus meeting 
tion, he is going to be sure t 
wrong at some time or other ar 
a tremendous loss either as rds 
style fluctuations or costs of | 

“Summing this up, it looks to + 
though the manufacturer is in si- 
tion where he will have to exert 
ingenuity he 
his production with the demand which 
he may be in a position to exp¢ 

In conclusion, Mr. 
marks: “It seems to be a situation 
that calls for comment similar to 
Mark Twain’s remark about the 
weather, namely: ‘ Everybody is dis- 
cussing it, but nobody does anything 
about it,’” and the only solution of 
the problem as far as he can see 1s for 
each manufacturer to exercise eternal 
vigilance in the matter otf his 
production and sales. 


possesses to co-( nate 


Freschl _ re- 


Points Out Possible Danger 

Irenee du Pont, vice-chairman of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
remarks that— 

“There is no question but that hand 
to-mouth buying has become the fashion; 
that this has resulted in the release of a 
great deal of capital from working cap- 
ital accounts of manufacturers and oth- 
ers, which capital has been put to work 
in other directions. All this is beneticial 

“There is some danger that carrying 
this fashion too far will result in short- 
ages which will hamper output. Such a 
condition has not yet appeared.” 


Keep Close to the Business 
The Link-Belt Co., 
gaged in the business of manufac 
ing and engineering, and covers the 
entire line of conveying, elevating and 
transmission machinery, malleable ang 
machine-made driving chains, loco! 
tive 
felt the 


which is en 


tur- 


> 


cranes and loaders 
effects of the “ha 
mouth” buying practice, exper! 
encing even in. their difficulties 
arising from changes in desig1 

Alfred Kauffmann, president 
company, makes the following 
ment: 

“With the records of many years 
fore us and by keeping close tab t ig 
our various sales offices and att f 
on what our customer was mami 
ing and trying to sense the gene: 
ket and business conditions thr 
own contact, we have evolved a system 
whereby due to monthly checks 
been able to balance our stock 
way that what at one time was ig 
gravating and dangerous conditio! 
day going along in a smooth, s 
sane manner. In the case of 


wagon 


line 


Stal 
ang 
and 
end 
bus 


gar 


ACC 
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we have tried to work 

tain standards. We watch our raw 
st we watch our work in process, 
next between the raw 


business 


is the siage 
e finished assembled part and we 
ur assembled chain. We watch 
t only through records which con- 
st come to the heads, but we insist 
ere is no better way of watching 
than by constantly walking through 
and the storerooms. : 
to learn how much of an or- 
; going into the shop monthly so 
ve can keep up with the customers” 
rements and yet not find ourselves 
up with material which can't be 
f he should cancel. Of course there 
the alternative of having a 
plant with more equipment and 
ng right up to within a few weeks 
ur orders on hand, but we do not 
this, to be good management. We 
id much rather put in overtime work 
ind all night work where necessary to 
take care of the peak loads. 
| do not want to give you the im- 
pression that even with all this care we 
do not miss our guess occasionally. We 
do find in checking up in midsummer 
and again at the end of the year that we 


ants 


try 


S vays 


nate have obsolete rough stock or finished 
h stock on our hands due to changes in 
condition, styles or cancellations, but 
re- when we find these conditions exist, 
ion rather than assume that we will be more 
to fortunate than others in being able to 
the dispose of the material, we simply face 
dis the situation, either dispose of it by 
ae selling for scrap, or if there is a like- 
ning lihood of getting rid of it within a rea- 
01 sonable length of time, marking it down 
s to to the very lowest permissible figure and 
ernal swallow our loss in that manner. 


iis “Personally, I don’t believe there is any 
real answer to the problem éxcept to con- 
stantly watch one’s business from all 





Tr angles; to be as interested in production 
n of and stock as in the selling and financial 
Co end; in other words, to be as close to the 
business as one possibly can get and then 

bain to solicit the best judgment from the or- 
. ganization to keep the ship on an even 
a keel.” 

. cap sini Thad 

| ott- Texas Assn. Program 

WOTK 

ee Two-Day Meeting Features Discus- 





sion of Practical Questions 
uch a Many interesting questions were 


scheduled for discussion on the pro- 


a gram of the Texas Textile Associa- 

‘as tion for its 23rd semi-annual meeting 

sia at Fort Worth, Texas, October 15 
and 16 


The features of the two day con- 
vention were as follows: 


Friday Afternoon 
as - p. m.—Registration of delegates 
and visitors, Hotel Westbrook. 
2:30 p. m—Trip to Worth Mills and 


_ points of interest. 
00 m.—Banquet at Hotel West- 
rook, courtesy managament Worth 
M 1). D. Towers, toastmaster. 
\ddress of welcome—Ruby Cope- 
nd 
nse—C. S. Tatum. 
gh Short talks. 
rds 8 UU) First session twenty-third 
nual meeting of Texas Tex- 
til ssdciation, opened by President 
. J man. 
; Saturday Morning 
Business session at Hotel 
ig- 2:1 m.—Textile Association ban- 
to- tel Westbrook. Toastmaster, 
: man. 
. Business session—selection 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Adjournment 


attendance at 


of next meeting place 


followed by tootbal] 


game between Austin College and 
Tine. A, 
|. G. Coman, superintendent ot 


Mexia (Tex.) Textile Mills, is presi 
dent of the association; D. D, Towers, 


Worth Mills, Fort Worth, 


agent of 


is first vice-president, and Dan [1 
Poole, superintendent Sherman 
(Tex.) Mfg. Co., is secretary-treas 
urer. 

The questions for discussion in 


cluded the following: 

Take ten looms on 8 oz. duck and 
record the number of stops and cause 
of each, over a period of ten hours. 


How much loss is there in brush 
ing and calendering cloth? Eight oz. 
duck? Is it practical to so arrange 


the steam calendering that there will 
be no loss in the process? 

In drying a given number of pounds 
of warp, what is the 
amount of condensed 


comparative 
steam used on 
two cylinder and three cylinder slash 
ers, the warp to be dried at the same 
speed in yards per minute for each 
test? Is there any difference in the 


breaking strength of the cloth made 
trom the above tests ? 
What steam pressure in slasher cyl- 


} 


inders produces the best weaving re 


sults and how much moisture should 
when it leaves the 


yarn contain 


slasher ? 

Starting with the cards, determine 
the per cent variation in card sli 
drawing, slubbing, roving and 


made 


1 } 


from one set laps on the cards 
What are all the causes of black 
oil stains on roving and yarn? 
What per cent of waste do you re 
move at process be 
tween 
hed lap using, first: 
ton: second, low middling, and third, 
bollies. that a sample ot 


each grade be brought to the meeting. 


each cleaning 


apron of bale breaker and fin 


is middling cot 


Suggest 


On grade B duck, what per cent of 


size dry weight addition to the warp 


varn gives best weaving results and 
what per cent of this addition re- 
mains in the finished cloth? What 


per cent increase in breaking strength 
of the warp yarn do you obtain from 
your sizing? 


Organize the Textile Institute Club 





United States 


Members of International 


Technical Textile 


Association Elect Officers at Boston Meeting 


HE first general meeting in this 

country of United States mem 
bers of The Textile Institute, an inter 
national textile technical organization 
with head offices in Manchester, Eng 
land, was held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Wednesday afternoon, 
20 of the 37 members of the Institute 
in this country being present and the 
meeting being presided over by 
Franklin W. Hobbs, treasurer of the 
Arlington Mills, and president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. The meeting was called by 
a committee of members in and near 
Boston headed by Mr. Hobbs which 
had canvassed the membership in this 
country on the question of organizing 
an American branch. While a large 
majority of the members _ had 
favored organization of a branch it 
was decided by the Boston meeting, 
that, in view of the comparatively 
small present membership in_ this 
country, it would be best not to under 
take such an ambitious organization, 
but to function as a club representing 
this membership and holding occa 
sional meetings chiefly for the pur- 
pose of promoting interest in textile 
research. 


Officers of The Institute 
The Textile Institute Club 
formally organized with the following 


Textile 


Was 


committee and officers: George L 
Gilmore, proprietor of K. M. Gil- 
more & Co., Somerville, Mass., chair 


man; James T. Broadbent, president 
of the Standard Textile Products Co., 
New York City, vice-chairman; C. 
H. Clark, editor TExTILE WORLD, sec 
retary-treasurer; Franklin W. Hobbs, 
treasurer Arlington Mills, 
Mass.; Edwin H. Marble, president 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor 


Boston. 


cester, Mass.; E. D. Walen, assistant 
agent Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; 
A. M. Tenney of Wellington Sears & 





James T. Broadbent, Pres. Standard Tex- 
tile Products Co., First Member of 
Institute in this Country to be 
Awarded Fellowship 


New York City; Brackett Par- 


ee 
sons, assistant to treasurer Ipswich 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; Daniel E. 
Douty, vice-president and _ general 
manager U. S. Testing Co., Inc. New 
York City 

It is planned to hold one or two 


meetings each year, probably at the 
time of the conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton \lanu- 


facturers, with more frequent meet 
ings in Boston and New York City of 


1 


members in and near those centers 
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President’s Committee 
to Aid Cotton Farmer 


Asks Cooperation of Spinners in 
Buying Cotton to Take Care of 
Panicky Sales 
\WASHINGTON, D, ( The Pre 


adents cott 


on 


cooperation Of spinners in a_ formal 


statement issued by 


eu 


fi rene level 
the chairman, following the first meet 
ng ot the committee October 1: 
“Our spinning industry can co 
operate by long-term purchases whic! 
will take care of panicky sales ot 
cotton and strengthen their industry 


against the recovery of prices which 
has always followed from sales undet 
the cost of production,’ said Mr. 
Meyer. “Such action will benefit the 


farmers who adopt a program tor the 


gradual orderly marketing of their 
crop.” 
Chairman Meyer announced that 


the committee is making a survey to 
determine what methods 
veloped to encourage 


can be de 
long-term pun 


He 


chases in foreign 
pointed out that the 


rencies of 


countries. 
stablilized cur 
England, Germany and 
Japan would now permit this, whereas 
in 1922 the fluctuating exchange rates 
would have added great a risk 
for the foreign buyers to assume. The 
committee will seek also to interest 
countries, where exchange risks are 
still a factor in the situation, to under- 
take purchases 
period. 


too 


for a considerable 

The cotton crop situation presents 
‘a real but not impossible problem,” 
Mr. Meyer stated. He declared that 
the South is in a strong position from 
a financial viewpoint and that there 
will be no lack of credit resources in 
connection with the orderly market- 
ing of the crop. With reference to 
the question of adjusting next year’s 
acreage, Mr. Meyer said that the De 
partment of Agriculture, in coopera 
tion with State authorities, is ren 
dering all possible assistance to the 
South in a sound program of diversi- 
fication. 

Mr. Meyer stated in conclusion 
that “the Committee is taking steps to 
cooperate with the movement now in 
course of organization throughout the 
South, where the responsibility of 
leadership in handling the situation 
must necessarily rest.” 





Will Stimulate Consumption 


Hoover Sees This Effect of Low 
Cotton Price 

WASHINGTON, IT). C.—Stimulated 
consumption of textiles is seen by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover if the low 
price of cotton is reflected to any ex- 
tent in the finished Mr. 
Hoover expressed the belief on Tues 
day that spinners already have made 
large purchases and he is confident 
that they will contract for a substan 
tial part of their needs at the present 
advantageous price. 

The 


goods. 


President’s cotton 
will cooperate with existing agencies 


seeking to the 


committee 


relieve situation, ac 








y Hoover Phe 
ittee named by Mr. Coolidge 
lugene Mever, manag 
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Smith Carpet Auction Made 


New High Record 
\lexander Smith & Sons irpet Co 
leted the largest rug and car 
et auction in its history shortly afte 
noon Saturday, Oct. 9 The r 
112,638 bales had been sold tor $6 
of the company said. 
until 


)1 3,000, officials 
\ new 
Mar. 31, 


price list, guaranteed 


was issued this week. 


On only few previous occasions 
have sales totals of similar auctions 
This one 


$87,000 


topped the $6,000,000 mark. 
missed $7,000,000 by only 
The auction was also the longest ever 
held, as it began on Friday, Oct. 1. 
lor the first time buyers did not know 
how many bales were to be offered in 
all, but this fact had no effect on the 
bidding, strong levels being set at the 
beginning and bettered during the 
week. The catalogue, containing the 
largest stock ever sold, was actually 
completed in seven and one-half sell- 
ing days, and no night sessions were 
necessary. 

Che totals of the last previous auc 
tion which began Apr. 5, were 95,217 
bales bringing $5,900,000 


Changes in Underwear and 
Sweater Mill Accounts 

Joseph M. Kahn Co., Inc. 93 Worth 
street, New York 
ippointed selling agent for the Roft 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., 


sweaters W. G. 


City, has been 


manufacturers of 
MacGlashan, 377 Broadway, has been 
appointed selling agent for the Crown 
Knitting Mills, Mohrsville, Pa., and 


the Auburn (Pa.) Knitting Mills 
These mills make women’s and chil 
dren’s underwear. All of these ac 


counts have been handled by the John 
H. Leich Co., 
from business. 


which has lately retired 
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For a Staple Sweater 


Woman’s Front-Button Coat De- 
cided on—Opening Dates Earlier 


\ meeting called by leading 
weater selling agents of New York 
re¢ | te { 11 il Knitted 


Outerwear Association was held on 
‘ 


fue dav ot thi veek at the Kn 
Goods Building, 93 Worth St., Nev 
York City, and was attended by pra 
tit ally all of the leadi1 iwents as vell 
representatives of Cleveland, 1’! 
idelphia and New York outerweat 
lanufacturers and an official represer 
tive ot the National -\ssociati 
lwo propo il came betore thie 
ting which were acted upon The 
troduced by Clifford 
mith, ot A. .\. Smith & Son, agents 
of sweater lines, 377 Broadway. The 
oposition which Mr. Smith brought 


meeting was to limit the 
ossible number ot stvles of sweaters 


I 
that are now 


hown his is in ac 

cordance with an article printed sev 
et 

exp ed f 

1OV¢ it ] LTILeE¢ 
u : us ot 
Worlel weatel t st Ullsall 

? > ’ +} > ] ae 

factory because of the tact that eithe: 
mens sweaters were sold to omen 


because of the wide variety of types 


that were displayed. It was decided 
by the meeting that it would be ad 
ible to assure buyers of one staple 


variety that would be generally offer 
ed Phis 
other types but would give the buyer 
that this 


would be venel ally 


would not interfere with 


confidence staple variety 
accepted by the 
trade. As a result it was the unani- 
mous decision of the meeting that a 
woman's button. coat 
should be adopted as the staple gar 
ment that would be generally offered, 
irrespective of what other styles or 
varieties may be shown. 

The other which was 
thoroughly discussed by the meeting 
had to do with the opening date for 
sweaters. After discussion it was de 
cided that the date agreed upon—Nov. 
29—would be too late for the trade as 
they would be occupied with Christ- 
mas activities and worries and there- 
fore it was decided to recommend 
that the date for sending men on the 
road with new lines should be Nov. 15 
and that the opening in 
should be on Nov. 22. 


front sWeatel 


discussion 


Chicago 


Textile Man for Governor 
Georgia) Democrats Nominate 
Dr. L. G. Hardman 
COMMERCE, GA.—With the 
tion of Dr. 


selec- 
L. G. Hardman as demo 
nominee for 
Georgia, assuring his election to that 
office, the State will elevate a cotton 
mill owner to the position of chief 
executive. 

Dr. Hardman was born in 


cratic Governor of 


Com- 
Studying medi- 
cine under his father, the late W. B. 
J. Hardman, Dr. Hardman completed 
his education at the Bellevue hospital 
and medical college in New York 
City, returned to take over his father’s 
growing practice and became one of 


merce, Ga., in 1856. 


the best-known surgeons in the south- 
ast. 

As his practice carried him to all 
parts of the State, Dr. Hardman be- 
interested in farm lands and 
steadily increased his investments in 
lle lands throughout northeast 
(;seorgia, putting them on a paying 
This in turn led to his estab- 
ishment of a cotton mill—the Har- 
nony Grove Mills at Commerce, Ga. 


came 


4518S. 


his mill, which operates 18,000 spin- 
lles, has been an outstanding success, 
paying dividends to the sum _ of 
. 1923 and 1924 an 
to the entire capital 


250,000 in 
amount equal 
tock — and setting aside $75,000 this 
ear for a reserve fund. 

In addition to his farming and cot 
n mill interests, Dr. 
esident of a bank, owns a telephone 
nupany, is owner of a drug store, a 
irdware store, and a mercantile store 


Hardman is 


North Georgia, and is actively in- 
‘rested in many other enterprises. 
Some years ago he gave up his hos- 
‘ital and his practice as a surgeon to 
levote his entire time to his business 
nterests. 
\rkwrights Committee Meets 





\ssigns 17 Tests—Considers Appli- 
cations 

lhe Research Committee of The 

\rkwrights met at the 


\fanufacturers’ 


Southern 
Club recently to con- 
~ider applications for tests upon which 
inembership is based. \ll of the 
members of the Research Committee, 
‘onsisting of Marshall Dilling, super 
intendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., Carl R. Harris, as- 
sistant superintendent, Inman (S. C.) 
Mills, and L. L. Brown, superintend 
ent, Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., were 
present. 

\ large applications 
were considered and 17 were assigned 


number of 


tests consisting of specific pieces of 
research work. 

The committee also considered sev- 
eral tests which have been completed 
as basis for membership but no defi- 
nite action was taken and in several 
cases tests were returned for the com- 
pletion of additional details. 

It was decided to have a meeting 
ot The Arkwrights on the night of 
Nov. 4, 8:00 P. M., Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., the date being the 
night before the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

Tests Assigned 

The men who were assigned tests 
are as follows: 

J. O. Corn, supt., Hampton Depart- 
ment, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C.; 
also chairman, Carders Division, 
Southern Textile Association. 

Test: Comparison of breaking weight 
and end breakage per 100 spindles 
per hour of yarn spun from differ- 
ent setting of rolls in card room. 

LL. R. Gilbert, vice-president, Southern 
Textile Association, Potecasi, N. C. 

Test: Testing the breaking strength 
of similar cloths, both warp and fill- 
ing, using grab test. 

D. F. Lanier, supt., Oxford (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Test: Determination of causes of un- 
even twist in two-ply yarns. 
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J. \ lames, supt., Expositi 
ton Mulls, Atianta, Ga. 

Test: Relative breaking streng 
different 


ditterent 


staples and = mixt 

staples. 

E. L. Skipper, supt., Kersha 
Cotton Mulls. 

Test: Comparison of breaki: 
and end 
per hour 


breakage per 10 
yarn spun trot 
setting ot rolls in card 

Perry A. Smith, supt., | 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S$ 

Test Fest No. 21 yarn 
various twists in roving 


down per 100 spindles pe 


breaking strength. 
Frank S. Dennis, manage: 
Union Division, Cons 
tile Corp., La Fayette, Ga 
lest The relative valu 


jation tests when the num! 
bins tested varies from 4 t 
slack, supt., Borde: 
;ldsboro, N. C., als 
astern Carolina Divisi 
ern Textile 
lest Make 
process and two process 
ing and compare their 
having them knitted into 
W. Mullen supt., Rosema: 


\ssociation 


hosiery yar 


trength of yarn before 


Franklin, supt., Enter; 

Co., .\ugusta, Ga. 

est Breaking strength 

fore and after sizing, also { 
added weight 

1). I. Williams, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

lest Comparative breaking stre 
of 50s filling made from 1 
and 1 1/8 inch cotton. 

L. ©. Bunton, supt., Ruby 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. | 

Test: Comparison of result 
draft and 14 draft on 40/1 
twist using 1% in. cotton 

Oscar D. Grimes, vice-president 
general manager, Athens Mig 
\thens, Ga. 


supt., | 


est Yarn made using one and t 
processes of drawing for break 
strength. 


Aileen Mills, Inc., 
Also president 
Association, 

Test: Breaking strength of yarn | 
fore and after sizing, also perce! 
age of added weight. 


Biscoe, N 
Southern Text 


N. B. Hill, supt., Caswell Cotton Mil 


Kinston, N. 


C., also 


Eastern Carolina Division, Souther 


Textile Association. 

Test: Make hosiery yarn f1 
process and two processes of dra 
ing and compare the evenes 
knitted into underwear. 


Robt. W. Philip, associat 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Test: Test comparative 


from machines in carding d 
under different atmospher: 
tions 
E. A. Terrell, president, The Ter! 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N 
Test: The effect of style of 
waste 


Reelected President of N.AM 
John E. Edgerton, president of t 
Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills 
been relected president of 
tional Association of Manufacture™ 


Also show end _ breakag 
per 100 spindles per hour of yar 
spun from the one and two processes 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., supt. and manage 


Secretar 


the Na 





breaking 
preakag 
of Var 
rocesses 
nanage 
N 
Text 
yarn kx 


perce! 


ton Mil 
yecretar 


S¢ yuthert 


N. AM. 
nt of the 
Mills has 
the Na 
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Rditore 
Charles H. Clark Vernon BM. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Weolf 


Capitalizing Style Consciousness 


rT* HE fact that cotton manufacturers of 
| New England and other northern States 
keenly alive to the necessity of capitalizing 
the utmost their few advantages over 
southern manufacturers and of developing 
advantages, in order to retain or increase 
ir present share of business in cotton manu- 
tures, was demonstrated by the unusual 
rest displayed at this week’s convention of 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
ers in Boston in the style show and in the 
scussion of style and design in cotton fabrics 
their power when skilfully handled to 
rease sales. 
[his was the second style show staged by th 
ssociation and the second convention at which 
tyle experts were asked to exploit their views 
egarding the application of the style idea to 
cotton manufactures, and regarding effective 
methods of exploiting and merchandising 
stvlish cottons. That manufacturers whose 
raining and hereditary experience has been 
rgely in the production and marketing of the 
ost ‘staple kind of cotton goods should be 

le quickly to grasp the intricate details of 
producing and creating a broad market for 
fabrics having a style appeal is hardly to be 
expected, but there is real encouragement to 
he drawn from the marked advance in design, 
color, finish and style evidenced in fabrics and 
costumes displayed at this year’s style show as 
compared with those of last year, and even 
more from the fabric collections of northern 
mills as shown this season. Several southern 
mills have made almost equally commendable 
progress in styling, but northern, and partic- 
ularly New England mills are gradually es- 
tablishing a reputation for distinctive excel- 
lence in styling which, if properly exploited 
and merchandised, should go far to offset the 
advantage of cheaper production costs that is 
enjoyed by the southern branch of the in- 
dustry. 

ven more encouraging than the character 

of fabrics exhibited at the style show was the 
disclosure of the fact that at least one of the 
large mill organizations, the Pacific Mills, has 
organized a style bureau along the lines advo- 
cated by leading style experts for coordinating 
stvle tendencies with the manufacturing and 
merchandising departments. Something of a 
similar character has been initiated by a few 
other mills and by certain progressive commis- 
houses, which means that real progress 1s 
being made in arousing and developing style 
msciousness in domestic cotton manufactur- 
and merchandising. It has been long 
tant among consumers, but has been ex- 
ploted chiefly by silk manufacturers and 
importers. It is capable of enormous expan- 
if the right kind of cotton and cotton- 
mmxed fabrics are made available. 


Style alone will not revivify and make profit- 
able a comatose and over-expanded industry, 
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EDITORIAL 


but style, plus reasonably priced raw cotton 
and the stabilizing efforts of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute should prove effective 

* * * 


Danger of Stock Yarns 
i is contended that the present prices for 
cotton will not only influence spinners to 
anticipate their requirements for raw material 
some distance ahead, but will also lead them to 
manufacture yarn for stock if they do not have 


THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Further slump in cot 
ton prices continues decline in gray goods 
More second hand selling but goods de 
cline is still orderly. Buyers show interest 
Branded lines of finished goods hold w 
changed wit! 


buyers hurrying delivery of 
orders on books. Much trade interest in 
M.A. ©, 
yarns go lower with buyers interested in 


long future deliveries 


M. convention at Boston. Cotton 


Wool G is Shirtings and Mackinaw 
cloths tor tall, 1927, are coming on 
market. Big users show interest Regu 
lar fall men’s wear lines unlikely to open 
for two months vet 
lack of trend 


Stvlers puzzled ti 
Women’s wear for spring 
is meeting good reception as fall business 
gains. Spurt in call for dress goods yarns 
for quick delivery. Outerwear yarns move 
briskly. Worsted yarn prices strengthening. 

Knit Goods: Fair hosiery buying for 
prompt delivery. [Full fashioned silk goods 
are only variety attracting forward business. 
Raw cotton decline gives cotton hosiery 
and underwear mills a real problem as 
buyers withdraw from market. Employ- 
ment of young and inexperienced salesmen 
considered short sighted economy. 

Silk Markets: Lull noted early in October 
more apparent. Distribution slacks up. 
Decline in sales entirely seasonal and mills 
lay plans for spring goods. Flat crepes 
put into work in addition to georgettes. 
Only small stocks of satins left and trade 
in strong position. Raw silk turns weaker. 


nn 








sufficient orders to operate their machinery to 
capacity. There certainly would not be the 
danger of pursuing such a course that there 
would be if the market for cotton and yarn 
were on the basis which obtained before the 
last Government report. 

Nevertheless knowledge by the buyer that 
stocks exist is never a bullish influence. At the 
present time there is a disposition by the cotton 
yarn consumer to anticipate requirements, the 
length of such anticipation being limited only 
by the willingness of the spinner to take a 
chance on the future. Such an attitude on the 
buyer’s part could very easily be changed and 
nothing would be more effective in producing 
this change than knowledge that yarn can be 
secured from stock when the buyer wants it. 
To be sure, the buyer feels he is running little 
risk in purchasing yarn on to-day’s basis but 
reversion to the hand-to-mouth policy can eas- 
ily be effected if the statistical situation is re- 
garded as weakened by the action of spinners 
in operating for stock. 


ww 

on 
z 
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We Believe 
the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





\ good deal‘has been said and written about 
the reduced buying capacity of the Sout! 
sulting from the slump in the staple. There 

question in the minds of certain well 


iuthorities whether this slump is at 


evil. Buying capacity may be lessened som 
ceased cal ies ¢ Ue r | | 
what, but it is the belief of manv that it wi 
} ] * 1 = 7 . ; ' 

be evidenced principally in the essened pul 
chase of luxuries and in increased demand for 
necessities It products oft cotton are to ren 
an appreciably lower price level their comyx 


tion with high-priced materials is likely to 


increasingly felt and their consumption | 
much increased. 


This consummation will be realized on] 


the buyer has sufficient confidence in the pric 
situation to make him an active operator. Thi 
confidence will not be inspired in the cottor 


yarn or fabric markets if unwarranted stocks 


are accumulated which may have to be 


posed ot at bargain prices, should the 


remain out of the market in the belief that hi 
could delay operation without injury te 


treresfs 


* 


Chemical Foundation’s Victory 
- Is untortunate that the case against the 


Chemical Foundation, which was finally 
disposed of Monday by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, should ever have 
been brought. The record has shown clearly 
that no conspiracy, deceit or fraud was involved 
in the sale of the German chemical and dye 
patents to a quasi-public organization. 

More harmful than the loss of the tax 
payers’ money in conducting the suit has been 
the effect of the litigation upon the Founda 
tion’s program of chemical research, to which 
its profits were dedicated by charter. Thx 
promulgation of such scientific advancement 
has been held up all these years—and the pos 
sibility of any real accomplishment conside1 
ably lessened. 

The dismissal of the case against the Founda 
tion comes as a well-earned vindication for 
those individuals identified with its organiza 
tion—but to the chemical and related industries. 
the victory is somewhat hollow. This is all the 
more regrettable since it is felt by many that 
politics played a large part in the inauguration 
of the suit. 

k *« * 


Henry Puts Over Another 
H ENRY FORD’S ability in securing wide 
spread free publicity has been demon 
strated upon several occasions and is quite as 
unusual as his ability as a manufacturer. 

The announcement of his prospective inaugu- 
ration of a five-day working week gained no 
less publicity because of the fact that its publi 
cation anticipated by only a few days the con 
vention in Detroit of the American Federation 
of Labor. It was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion at the convention and the agitation then 
started will be continued by the unions. 

The five-day working week will come in such 
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ndustries and at such time as it can be demon- 
strated conclusively that operatives can deliver 
in five eight hour days as much and as efficient 
as is now delivered in a longer work 


_ + . 
) oduc tion 
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week. 


And it is a well known fact, if not 
easily demonstrable, that there are mighty few 
industries and classes of labor that are deliver- 
ing in a 48 hour week anywhere near the 


operation. 
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volume and quality of production deli, 
formerly, or at present in certain States, 
longer working week, which still is he! 


nD 


Cotton Tested 


“Snapped” 


“Snapping” Lowers Cotton About 
Two Grades, Govt. Experts Find 
Preliminary experiments by the De 
partment ot Agriculture indicate that 
] | spinning quality of 


does not differ mater- 


om that of “picked” cotton, 
a method of harvesting 
lowers the grade, the difference in the 
cotton tested amounting to about two 
grades 

A distinction is 


“snap” 


made between 
cotton, which has fairly ma- 
tured, and “‘bollies”, the cotton taken 
from bolls arrested in their growth by 
trost No “bollies” 
the test 

The 


cotton by the 


were included in 
decreased harvesting 
method, the de- 
partment has found also, may be much 
more than offset by the extra expense 
through boll ex- 
tractors and by the loss of value re- 


cost in 
“snap” 


of passing cotton 
sulting from the lower grade 

Taking the results of the 
typical, the department says, 


tests as 
“snap- 
cotton at the officially quoted 
prices and under the conditions which 
prevailed in 1925, resulted in a loss to 
the grower of $7.2 


ping” 


$7.29 a bale as com- 
pared with picking. 
When greater discounts were as- 


sessed against the cotton because of 
“snapped”, and when the 
cotton was sold in the seed, the loss 
was from approximately $14 to $27 
a bale. 


its being 


This is the first of a series of sim- 
ilar tests, and until confirmed by sub- 
sequent work, the results should not 
be accepted as conclusive. Neverthe- 
less, declared department officials, in 
view of the widespread interest in the 
problem, it is thought advisable not to 
delay publication of the results thus 
far obtained. 

The primary purpose of the test was 
to determine how and to what extent 
the grade and spinning characteristics 
of cotton are affected by the snapping 
method of harvesting. Four lots of 
cotton were used in the test, two 
grown in Oklahoma and two in Texas, 
alternate rows of the same field being 
picked and the intervening rows being 
snapped. The each 
was classed lower 
than the corresponding picked cotton. 

The lots were manufactured into 
yarns under similar moisture and me- 
chanical The cleaning 
machines removed approximately five 
per cent more waste from each lot of 
snapped cotton than from the picked 
lots. This difference in waste, how- 
ever, the report says, is in line with 
the difference in grade. The lower- 
ing of grade in the case of the snapped 
cotton was the direct result of the snap 
method of harvesting. 

No special difficulty was encount- 
ered in 


snap cotton in 


case two grades 


conditions. 


manufacturing the cottons into 


20s, 28s, and 36s yarns 


iccording to 


the renner All the 22 


228 varns broke 


above the new Draper standard, as 
those spun 
trom the Oklahoma snapped cotton, 
which fell slightly None of 
the 36s yarn reached standard since 
this number is out of the range of the 
length of staple of these lots. In 
both cases the yarns from the picked 
cotton broke slightly stronger than 
those from the snapped cotton. The 
strength between the 
Texas picked and snapped cottons was 
found to be negligible. 


did all of the 28s except 


below. 


difference in 


Copies of the department’s prelim- 
inary report entitled “Spinning Tests 
of Picked and Snapped Cottons,” may 
be obtained by writing the Bureau of 
\gricultural Economics, Washington, 
I). C. The test was made in coopera- 
tion with the Clemson Agricultural 
College. 


September Dyestuff Imports 
Wasuinecton, D. C.—Coal tar dye 
imports increase in 
Indanthrene 
a long lead over 


Ac- 


continued to 
volume in September. 
blue GCD_ taking 
other dyes in quantity imported. 
cording to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s report, imports during the 
month amounted to 387,533 Ibs., with 
an invoice value of $322,466, against 
August imports of 380,414 lbs., valued 
at $298,159. Shipments of Indan- 
threne biue GCD amounted to 23,688 
lbs., single strength, the imports of 
four other leading dyes being as fol- 
Indanthrene brown G (single 
strengtt:) 7,974 Ibs.; Alizarine light 
blue B, 7,000 Ibs.; Thionol green B 
6,970 Ibs.; and Ciba red R paste 6,612 
lbs. Fifty per cent of all synthetic 
dyes entered in September came direct 
from Germany and 30% from Swit- 
zerland, Coal tar dyes and colors re- 
maining in bond Aug. 31 amounted to 
557.852 lbs., as compared to 512,186 
Ibs. on July 31. Coal tar inter- 
mediates in bond at the end of the 
amounted to 690,031 _ Ibs., 
781,796 Ibs. July 31. 


/ 


lows: 


month 
against 





Institute Incorporated 
Formal incorporation of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute was effected last 
Saturday, when the organization was 
granted a charter under the laws of the 
State of New York. Principal office 

will be located in New York City. 


English Cotton Prices 


Point Reached for Over 
Five Years 
MANCHESTER, 


Lowest 


~The re- 
fall in American 
cotton rates has brought the level of 
cloth prices to a lower point than for 


ENGLAND.- 


cent considerable 


over five years back and for compara- 
tive quotations it 1s necessary to reter 
to July, 1921. Raw cotton is to-day 
quoted at about the same price as in 
July, 1921, and in the circumstances 
a comparison of yarn and cloth prices 
should be of value to traders. 

Although raw cotton prices are 
about the same, 32s twist yarn at the 
end of July, 1921, was 19d per Ib., 
against 16d at the moment. The cur- 
rent quotation for 50s weft is 19d 
whereas at the end of July, 1921, the 
price was 2134d. 

With regard to cloth a standard Io- 
lb. gray shirting is now quoted at 
14/— against 18/gd five years ago, 
while during the same period there 
has been a fall in the quotation for 
an 81% lb. gray shirting from 18/- to 
13/3d. For a standard printing cloth 
the quotation at the moment is 25/- 
as compared with 31/— in 1921. 

These figures cannot be compared 
without some reference to wage rates 
and it should be mentioned that in 
“July, 1921, wages were 145% above 
the lists against 95% to-day. 

Naturally at the present time cloth 
merchants are nervous as to whether 
the downward movement in values has 
come to an end but raw cotton prices 
are now lower than the average for 
other commodities, and in the circum- 
stances it is reasonable to anticipate -a 
larger trade in manufactured goods 
when values become steadier. 


Bankers Help to Hold Cotton 
on Crop Reduction Agreement 


Gotpssporo, N. C.—Bankers. of 
Goldsboro and other towns in the 
county, and time merchants met here 
Oct. 6, at the request of the county 
commissioners to devise plans for aid- 
ing the cotton farmers in their strug- 
gle with the economic problem which 
faces them. The result of the meet- 
ing was an agreement to hold the cot- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Annual Meeting, Copley Plaza 
and Westminster Hotels, Boston, Mass., Oct. 20-21, 1926. 


Committee D-13 of American Society for Testing Materials, 


Fall 


Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21-22, 1926. 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Association, Seventh Annual Dinner, 
Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1926. 
Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 
Southern Textile Association, Fall Convention, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 5, 


1926. 


American Woolen 


Association of 


and 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 1, 


Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 


1926. 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central 


Palace, New York, Dec. 6-11, 1926. 


Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 


Dec. 14-18, 1926 





ton off the market on conditio: 


the =rmers sign an agreement 
duce the cotton acreage next y: 
25% and at the same time in ‘ 


the acreage in foodstuffs. 

It is hoped by these banke: 
the movement will be made stat 
southwide, and to this end the 
Bankers Association is to be as 
prepare a standard contract to 
tered into by those giving ai 
those receiving it, the contract t 
phasize the points of living at é 
and reducing acreage. 


Burlington (N. C.) Indusiries 
to Hold Exposition 

Burtincton, N. C.—Burlington 
manufacturers are planning an exjosi 
tion of their products to be held in 
November. The mills of Burlington 
and Alamance county manufacture 
great variety of products, including 
some of the finest ginghams, plaids, 
and rayon mixtures, and hosiery mill 
brands from this area have a national 
and international reputation. 
ples of these products, and from all 
other lines of industry and_ business 
in the community will be brought to 
gether in an educational venture to 
show the people just what is being 
produced in the section. The exposi- 
tion will be open one week. 


San 


Blackstone Valley Mills Assn. 
Elects Officers for New Year 


The Blackstone Valley Mills Associa- 
tion, at its sixth annual meeting and 
dinner held in the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
Town Hall on Oct. 5, elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, George A. Brown, Blackstone, 
Mass.; first vice president, James B 
Manning, Millbury, Mass., second vice 
president, Andrew C. Gibson, Fisherville, 
Mass.; third vice president, Gustave 
Schellschmift, East Douglas, Mass.; 
secretary, George C. Dunn, Worcester, 
Mass.; treasurer, Arthur T. Mullen, 
Millbury, Mass. The attendance was 
112, with 100% from the Holbrook Mills 
Co., Millbury, James E. Whitin, Inc., 
North Uxbridge and the Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge. Senator William 
M. Butler, president of several textile 
mills in Massachusetts, who was to have 
been the principal speaker, was unable to 
be present and F. L. Babcock, Boston, 
gave a short address. Samuel B. Wood, 
Uxbridge. the retiring president, was 
toastmaster. 


Montevideo Wool Exports In- 
crease in Season Just Closed 


Exports of wool for September 
from Montevideo according to |ept. 
of Commerce totaled 7,420 bales 0! 
which Germany took 3,246 bales, ©ng- 
land 1,900, and the United States only 
157 bales. The estimated tota! eX 


ports for the season Oct. I t 
30 are 114,000 bales as compare 


91,000 bales for last season. 
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Reports of Sec. Fisher and N.A.C.M. Committees 


YNTIL the last spring conven- 
tion of the association it was 
customary for the secretary, 
treasurer and committee chair- 
) render semi-annual reports, but 

1S esult of a vote of the Board of 
nment the semi-annual reports 
vere omitted at the last convention 
ose submitted at this week’s con- 
annual for the 
riod since October 15, 


vention were reports 
1925. 
\mong the notable accomplishments 
f the year covered by the various re- 
increase in association 
embership, now the largest in its his- 


port are an 


Secretary s 


~ the past it has been customary for 

the secretary, treasurer 
mittee chairmen to make reports at 
the spring meeting. Last spring the 
Board of Government decided to omit 
these. Consequently, this report and 
the committee reports cover the 
period from Oct. 15, 1925, to date. 
Shortly after the last annual meeting 
the association suffered a loss through 
feath of its secretary, Harry C. 
Meserve. The present secretary was 
made acting-secretary at the time and 
continued until his appointment as 
secretary on April 16. 

During Mr. Meserve’s term of of- 
fice as secretary the activities of the 
issociation were very much _ broad- 
ened and the association made of 
more value to the individual members. 
During the past year no radical de- 
partures have been made from the 
work of the previous years, but every 
effort has been made to maintain the 
several departments so that they would 
function most efficiently. Due to con- 
tinued poor business, the income of 
the association for the year ending 


and com- 


lecember, 1925, was less than ex- 
pected and a small deficit was in- 
curred. This deficit, as the treasurer’s 


report will point out, has been taken 
ire of out of the 1926 funds and the 
sociation is again in a sound finan- 
| condition. In spite of the general 
usiness conditions, the association 
now has more members than at any 
time in its history, the total 
ipproximately 1,030. 
The secretary wishes to take this 


t] er 


eine 
ny 


made the 
on of the activities possible 


support which has 


duced personnel during the 


lechnical Department 
echnical Department has 
indi- 


brought up by the 


to render service on 
lestions ' 

nd in addition, by cooper- 

ng th other laboratories, has 
to present through the 
riginal data on a variety of 
Particular has 
to the different brands of 

other synthetic fibres and 

uable information has been 

ind = published. Notable 

ng se is the comparison of the 
“a\ properties of the 


attention 


different 


tory; the cooperation of the associa 
tion in the organization of The Cotton 
lextile Institute; the effective work of 
the transportation committee in im 
peding changes and increases in basic 
manu fac- 
tures in and from eastern territory; 


scale of rates on cotton 
and the publication by the association 
of an index to its transactions 
1865 to 1925 inclusive. 

The committees 
reports at this week’s convention were 
as follows: statistical, industrial rela 
tions, rates and transportation, mem 
bership, and tariff and taxation. 


Report 


rayons, a successful method of wash 


from 


rendering formal 


ing fabrics containing rayon, and sug 
gestions on how fabrics containing 
rayon could be dry-cleaned.  Con- 
tacts have been maintained with tech 


nical laboratories throughout this 
country and abroad and much valu 
able material has been accumulated 


for our reference file. 
Statsitical Department 

The principal work of the Statisti 
cal Department is the preparation of 
the Year Book. It is sufficient to say 
that the book is now looked upon as 
one of the authoritative sources for 
information on cotton production and 
consumption and is in demand _ in 
practically every country in the world 
manufacturing cottons. Close 
eration with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and_ the 
Bureau of the Census has been main 
tained and has enabled us to answer 
practically all of the 
questions by our members. 


coop 


statistical 


Publicity Department 

3elieving that the association and 
the cotton industry in general would 
be benefited by more favorable pub 
licity in the newspapers and trade 
periodicals, the Board of Government 
in February authorized the creation 
of the Publicity Department with an 
expert publicity man in charge. The 
publicity obtained has covered a wide 
variety of subjects including membe1 
ship, the organization of the Cotton 
Textile Institute and the conditions of 
the industry in the North 
Committees 

Your committees have been 
ready at all itmes to meet and take 
care of any questions brought up for 
their consideration. 


very 


] 


The work of the 
Rates and Transportation Committee 
should be especially commended as ce 
velopments have made it necessary ‘fo1 
them to meet frequently through the 
vear and the individual members on 
this committee have given all of the 
time necessary to handle the associa 
tion work. You are urged to coope: 
ate with this committee as it is prob 
able that in the next vear it will have 
to call on you to help oppose addi 
tional proposed freight increases 
Imports 

Imports in the last vear have been 

comparatively small, due primarily to 


the imports of broad 


With 


foreign countries approximately 40% 


a decrease in 
cloths and sateens wages in 
of the current wage in New England 
it. 15 hat the in 
dustry continue to have adequate pro 
tection. Your attention is called par 
ticularly to the 


absolutely essential 


exhibit in the front of 


the room of samples of fabrics im 


ported in the first half of 1926 





Russell T. Fisher, Secretary of N. A.C. M. 


a casual examination of these will 
show that, for the most part, it is the 
imported label and not the quality that 


is responsible for imports. 


Cotton-Textile Institute 
One of the outstanding events of 
the year was the formation of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute by the execu- 
tives of cotton mills throughout the 
country. The proposed functions of 
the Institute will be supplementary to 
the existing trade associations and not 
a duplication: of activities already 
Your association will, of 
cooperate with the Institute 

for the benefit of the industry. 


COV ered. 


course, 


Publications 
The largest single item of expense 
to the association is its publications 
These are the Book, 
tions, the monthly Bulletin and in ad 


Year Transac 


dition such pamphlets of a descriptive 


nature as the Board of Government 


may wish published hese publica 


tions are all published for the benefit 
of the members and it is earnestly re 
quested that any criticisms or sug 
tions that occur to the men 


be sent 


may 
to this office so that we may 
include material of interest 

] in addition to the 
lar publications, an index to the 
Transactions has been published. This 


his vear, 


volume contains an index to all of the 
papers and principal discussions that 
have taken place at the Association’s 
meetings from 1865 to 1925 inclusive. 
The index makes readily available for 
reference the vast amount of material 
contained in the transactions. 


Scholarship Awards 
The Firth Scholarship at the New 
Bedford Textile School was awarded 
to Theodore E. Carlson of New Bed- 
ford tor the years 1925-6 and 1926-7. 
In accordance with the bequest of 
Moses Pierce and under the conditions 
established by the Board of Govern 
ment, medals were awarded for 
scholarship last June as follows: 
William Lawson Carmichael, Geor- 
gia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga 
George William Dobbins, North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 
Thomas Gracia, Bradford Durfee 
Textile School, Fall River, Mass. 
Harold Calvin Hartzell, Philadelphia 
Textile School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Limao Kuo, Lowell Textile School, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Taai Woot Kwok, New Bedford 
Textile School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Joe Hardin Sanders, The Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson College, 
eo aon 
The secretary is indebted to the offi- 
and Board of Government for 
assistance and encouragement 
and to the many members’. who, 
through their friendly aid and sugges- 
tions, have helped carry on the activ- 
ities of the 
year. 


cers 


their 


\ssociation in the past 


Respectfully submitted, 
Russe__ T. FISHER. 


Rates and Transportation Report 


N its last report, your Committee on 
Rates and Transportation expressed 
effort ol 


every manufacturer member of this 


the need of the individual 


ssociation in sustaining your commit 


tee’s endeavors to protect the industry 
iwainst increased freight charges 
which so prominently affect the range 


of distribution — ot manufactured 


cotton products 


Since that time some of our mem 


bers have heartily responded, which 


1 


° 1 
iging, but still 


1as been most encour 


greater individual enthusiasm on the 


subject of transportation rates and 


service is urged to aid your commit- 
tee in the very trying transportation 


problems which the tuture has in store 


We feel that has 


been made during the past year. 


some progress 


t 


Last spring many of the prominent 


members of this association rendered 
assistance in 


New 


carriers to 


very able opposing the 


England 


cancel 


attempt ot the and 


lrunk line com 
modity rates on partially or wholly 


We hope the 


necessity oO! 


finished cotton articles. 
railroads now see the 


continuing these rates. 


Increases proposed by the railroads 
in basic scales of rates on cotton man 
which would un 


questionably have resulted in increased 


ufactured products, 


levels of all cotton goods rates over 


the country have also been impeded. 


Your committee wishes to 


bring 
87 
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Safeguards Against Error 


Intelligently wielded blue pencils have probably saved 
more waste in industry than have the combined fire and 
police departments of our cities. As long as business 
must be carried on by men, “checks and balances” 
will be needed. 


cme 


Appraising is solely a human function. There is no in- 
fallible micrometer which may be applied to property 
values. The accuracy of appraisals lies in the perfection 
of means for preventing the intrusion of human falli- 
bilities and for eliminating them when they do appear. 


EE 


One of these means involves the systematic checking of 
each stage of the preparation of an American Appraisal. 
Seventeen separate and distinct checks eliminate errors 
of commission and overcome errors of omission. Thirty 
years of experience have demonstrated that each of 
those seventeen checks is necessary, and that through 
them error is virtually reduced to the vanishing point. 


— 


Checking is a simple, uninspiring operation. But it is 
of vast importance to the man who intrusts us with the 
task of counting the dollars represented by his property. 


The American Appraisal Compan 


MILWAUKEE 


ATLANTA BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
401 Healey Bldg. Shawmut Bank Bldg. 120 Broadway 1512 Chestnut St. 
UTILITIES ‘ INDUSTRIALS . REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES * NATURAL 
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forcibly to your attention the fact 
tha: it would be well for individuals 
having specific rate grievances to 
handle such problems with your Com- 
mit'ee on Rates and Transportation 
before taking individual action. 

he cotton textile industry is faced 
wit!) more and greater transportation 
problems than it has yet encountered. 
Some are sectional problems of rate- 
making in which all industry will 
share the burdens to more or less ex- 
tent and some are peculiar to the cot- 
ton textile industry and if not prop- 
erly solved, higher freight rates must 
be sustained as an increased item of 
merchandising and distribution, 

The Eastern Class Rate case is still 
under investigation. A final decision 
in this case may not come from the 
commission for several months but 
when it comes, relationships between 
points in the entire territory may be 
disturbed, some greatly, some slightly. 
The Middle Atlantic States may be 
but slightly disturbed while the New 
England States may be greatly dis- 
turbed. The decision in this case will 
be most important for on it will un 
doubtedly depend a final decision in 
other territorial class rate cases now 
pending, which in turn will funda 
mentally determine the basis for fu 
ture rates which jobbers and users of 
cotton products will pay for their 
transportation and the extent to which 
present rate relationships to common 
markets from competitive 
will be affected. 

We may perhaps make the situation 
a little clearer and show that each 
manufacturers has a defined and espe 
cial interest by saying that the trend of 


rate-making is toward increasing the 
“i 


sections 


larges each mile as distances increase 
rather than between groups of points 
as is the present method. 


trom 


Rates at 
New England to the 
Middle West are the same from a large 
territory extending from western 
Massachusetts to Portland, Maine. A 
listance scale to Chicago for example 
would result, so far as Nashua. N. H.. 
s concerned, in lower rates than Port- 

1, Lowell lower than Nashua. with 


present 


lesser rates from Worcester, 
Springtield, \lbany, Rochester, and 
buffalo, to conform with the lessen- 
ing mileages to the middle western 
markets. It will mean that manufac- 
turers farthest from the market cen- 
ters must absorb the difference in 
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transportation costs between their 
point of manufacture and their com- 
petitor’s point of manufacture. 

There is a specific rate problem 
which is very disturbing to your com- 
mittee. Rayon-decorated cotton fab- 
rics taking the same rating as real silk 
fabrics seems unjust and unreasonable, 
but railroad rate-making bodies of the 
lines traversing the eastern territory 
are reluctant to accord reasonable rates 
and ratings. 

We would like to see the carriers in 
eastern territory exert a more friendly 
attitude of cooperation toward the cot- 
ton textile industry of the Northeast. 
Continuous proposals of rate readjust- 
ments are not comforting, and do not 
create with jobbers a desire to push 
sales or with consumers a desire to use 
cotton fabrics, the ultimate 
which is 


cost of 


undeterminable, as against 


D.L. Tavtlor, Chairman Rates and Trans- 


portation Committee, N. A. C. M. 


fabrics not made from cotton, which 
are in no way confronted such 
innoying disturbances. 

Increases in levels of 
freight rates in this country will very 
ipparently result in a wider scope of 
distribution of foreign-made goods so 
detrimental to our industrial activity. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. L. Taytor, Chairman, 
H. D. ARNOLD, 

F. R. Fritz, 

AS ee ACER, 

H. M. Tarr. 


with 


the general 


Report of Membership Committee 


N intensive campaign on the part 
your Membership Commit- 
tee during the past year has brought 
€ total membership of our associa- 

ion t 027. 

Membership Committee has 
een itly assisted by suggestions 
Irom number of the members of 
he ass ciation who have felt the urge 
0 secu-e additional members. 

Our \lembership Committee is di- 
Vided ito six regional groups with a 
general -hairman and a sub-chairman 
Meach sroup. These sub-committees 
have he regional meetings and intend 





to continue an intensive campaign dur- 
ing the next six months. If each 
member of our association will sub- 
mit to the Membership Committee or 
to our secretary, Mr. Fisher, the names 
of men in their opinion, are 
available for membership, it will be of 
great assistance in our work. 
Respectfully submitted, 
\V. IRVING 


who, 


BULLARD, 
Chairman. 
Vaine. 

PHitie Dana, Chairman. 
James E. Copurn. 
Mitton O. DEAN. 
WILLIAM W. QUINTON. 





(2241) 
New Hampshire & 
Mass. 
WALTER WHIPPLE, Chairman. 
Joun Rocers FLATHER. 
WALTER B. GALLANT. 
Henry C. HARDEN. 
Frep W. STEELE. 
HAvILA B. TAYLOR. 
Southeastern Massachusetts. 
James O. THoMPson, 
man. 
GrorcE D. FLYNN, Jr. 
Weston How ann. 
ANDREW RAEBURN. 
RicHArRD C. RILEY. 
W. FRANK SHOVE. 
Central and Western Mass. 
FRANK S. Gorpon, Chairman. 


Northeastern A. W. Couper. 
GEORGE E. MARBLE. 
WALTER F, STILEs. 
W. E. Stopparp. 

Boston and Vicinity. 

CuHarLes E. INCHES, Chairman. 
D. EMERSON BARRETT. 

W. DeForp BEAL. 

Sripney S. PAINE. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
DeExTER STEVENS, Chairman. 
Lewis M. CARPENTER 
BENJAMIN C, CHACE. 

C. S. Fow er. 
FRANK F. WoOo._Ley. 

New York. 

Harotp C. WHITMAN, Chairman. 
JoHN SKINNER. 
WILLIAM E. WINCHESTER. 


Jr., Chair- 


Report of Statistical Committee 


— 
HE Statistical Committee has had 
one meeting since making its last 

report and at that time discussed very 

carefully the proposed work of the 
statistical department for the coming 
year, making definite recommendations 
as to the lines of work that should be 
emphasized. The committee also con- 
sidered carefully the statistical mate- 
rial presented in the previous Year 

Books and made recommendations for 

certain changes in the 1926 edition. 
The statistical work of the depart- 

ment has followed 
and the members of the committee 
have held themselves in readiness at 
all times to lend their assistance. 
P. D. Howe, Chairman 
F. S. BLANCHARD 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
\Lston H. GARSIDI 
ARNOLD W 
CHARLES B 


W.S 


been with care 





HuNNEWELI 
NICHOLS 


Parkman D. Howe, Chairman Statistical 
PEPPERELI 


Committee 


Report on Industrial Relations 


URING the past year your com- readiness to function should there he 
mittee has been following new 4a cause. 

developments in industrial relations Respectfully submitted, 

work and keeping in general touch IRVING SOUTHWORTH, C/latrman 


CrarLes D. McDUFFI! 
ALBERT R, PIERCE 
SULLIVAN 
RricHarRp G. RILEY 
ROBERT E. STEER! 
itself in G. Bron ALLEN 


Report on Tariff and Taxation 


Sq. Yds. 


with what is taking place along such 
lines. 

5 ; JON 

As there has been no occasion for a 

committee, it 


hold 


regular meeting of the 


been satisfied to 


has 


HERE are three groups of reason- 


ably current statistics relating to pai see nsies aaa 
imports of cotton cloths that are of jg9y...200.0.2002202000) 1423400359 
interest, when we endeavor to measure 1922..................-00e 148,343,040 
the effectiveness of the existing tariff en Ei sas cho erke shale stated ee weiner grb 
ae ee a rr ee eS vena y-cswecr-< Wamexns 83,749,869 
law. Unfortunately no corresponding joo¢"""""""*r"7tr Torrrent 110,464,954 


statistics of domestic production exist 
a the pt imports the figures for the first four months. 
might be compared in detail. Such a 5S shan 
comparison is essential if we are to 4 : 
hope for any rational understanding > 
of the operation of any tariff. 

In the tariff group of countable cot- 


For the present year, we have only 


which volume of 


are compared with those ot 
ie same months of the two preceding 
years, they show the drift is still to- 
wards a decrease in the of 
these importations. 


volume 


ton cloths, the peak of the volume of Jan, 

importations was apparently reached — suse 
; a ti ato BS bed aiavau nies sigan 75,104.06: 
in the calendar year 1923. Since then jog ""** 60:090.918 
each year has shown a marked  1926.................eeseees 27,948,306 
decrease. In the aggregate these figures 
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The Summer Camp 
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SHEETS, PILLOW CASES AND 


The Hospital 
SHEETING The Institution 





Snowy whiteness—a surface particularly agreeable to the touch— 
easy in laundering—durability—are the outstanding qualities of 


PEQUOT Sheeting 









Made by 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., Salem, Mass. 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston and New York 


;pequar 


SHEETS ! 
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PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


BOSTON House Founded 1820 NEW YORK 











Selling Agents for 


Talbot Mills Windham Mfg. Co. 

Gonic Mfg. Co. Homestead Woolen Mills 
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wou d seem to indicate a fairly satis- 
fact ry operation of the taritf under 
present conditions. 
I: detail, the first group of statistics 
tes to the countries from which 
these importations come. In order to 
get tre benefit of the latest figures, the 
comparison is based on the last two 
fiscal years ending June 30. 

(he totals for these two fiscal years 
ire as follows: 








Sq. Yds. 
Year ending June 30, 1925.. 159,051,885 
Year ending June 30, 1926.. 73,732,716 
a re 85,319,169 

mm the following countries: 
1924-25 1925-26 
Sq. yds. Sq. yds 

United Kingdom...... 138,376,484 56,311,757 
Japan and BOren...... 8,828,717 2,578,994 
Czechoslovakia. . 3,627,187 4,528,362 
Switzerland. . 2,074,157 4,792,079 
France 3,092,929 2,220, 77 
Germany 1,198,814 2,206,014 
Netherlands 544,584 534,689 
Belgium... ia 'nct 677 ,346 337,913 
Austria ; 130,563 32,899 
Italy ews 53,476 78,903 
Canada 12,261 32,595 
Hong-Kong... 35,949 5,712 
Cuba b. -seaaee 30,767 
British India. . és 512 24,060 
poet and Danzig : 15,048 1,189 
Sa area 5,046 2,161 
Spain 1,347 5,462 
EA Sey Me SéaastGawes 
Ts ae tore tate areas detein steamers 3,333 
ED Gat crate has 2,822 121 
Azores Eeae ia thee Peachey ae care 2,085 
Guatamala...... SG lemebatuwhe 1,280 
Sweden... a ; Sree 1,116 
Philippine Islands... . . ee Sa weames oe 
Denmark. . ue A 116 152 
British Guiana. ten a. usckasuaed 

Irish Free State. . i reer eee 
159, 051, 885 73,732,716 


It is to be noted that Great Britain 
s still our most important competitor 
n our home market, notwithstanding 
the enormous falling off in the volume 
f her exports to us. Japan also 
shows a heavy reduction in her ship- 
ments to us, and so also does France. 
On the other hand, there are rather 
minous increases in our imports 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 
nd Germany. 


irom 


The second group of statistics re- 
ates to the kinds of cloth that consti- 
tute the bulk of these importations. 
hese are also assembled on the basis 
{ the fiscal year ending June 30 and 
ver the importations at the principal 
ports of the United States: 


Groups 

. Broadcloths and poplins. 

. Sateens (7 harness or less)... . 
Sateens (8 harness or more) 
Lawns, organdies, nainsooks, 

goods of average yarn number 40s and above 
Voiles, plain and fancy. . 


wre 


cambrics and similar fine 
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An Official Group: Left to right 
MacColl and Vice-President John A. 





Secretary Russell T. Fisher, President William B. 
Sweetzer of National 


Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers 

4. Lawns, organdies, etc. 1,431,140 Sete Gis cs csinve 36,120,839 9,516,724 
5. Voiles. 130,939 Sls to 60s.. 25.102.444 7,607,205 
6. Crepes... . 141,562 | ee eee 8,170,710 2,390,933 
7. Ginghams..... 28.533 7isto 80s -.  %,2695543 10,137,957 
8. Ratines... 12,598 8ls to 90s 7,784,669 7,416,957 
9. Dotted Swisses . 25,451 91 to 100s 11,788,950 11,267,565 
10. Jacquards, etc. . 202,286 101s to 110s 485 ,057 552,847 
- Ills to 120s 245 , 400 132,657 
‘ 7,254, 384 5,485,988 121s to 130s 171,450 742,399 
L3ls to 140s 30,671 79,090 
141s to 150s 35,389 19,422 
Although the eiisinties os broadcloth 151s to 160s 7°28) 7'049 

_ > l6ls to 170s 7,753 
and poplin has been reduced toa third yin an ieee 5430 isis 
of what it was a year ago, it still rep- 181s to 190s 9,907 1,611 

7 : 6 191s to 200s 40 
resents more than half the total 200s and above 3.548 1.099 
volume imported in these ten groups. 168,736,717 78,302,183 
The group, Lawns, Organdies, 

Nainsooks, Cambrics and similar fine \n examination of this table will 
goods of average yarn number 40s show that the principal decreases in 
and above, show an increase of about volume of imports were im the five 


20% in volume over the previous 
fiscal year; and the Jacquard group 
an increase of about 50%. 

Importations of crepes fell off very 
heavily and are still declining; while 
voiles lost in July and August all of 
their gain during the: previous twelve 
months, 

We come now to the third 
of statistics, which is an arrangement 
of these importations by average yarn 


group 





Square Yarps IMporteD 
Increase or 


1924-25 1925-26 decrease 
aawaeies 95,982,131 33,711,097 —62,271,034 

13,858, 280 4,390,824 —9 ,467 ,456 

3,938,507 2,190,327 —1,748,180 


11,449,785 13,762,446 +2,312,661 











& poiles, plain and famcy.....................ceceeeees 5,426,275 5,863,405 +437. 130 

Bale iis nr ee cis tad 5 8 oiuinre ain sees eee Sete 9c 5,607,316 1,702,528 —3,904,788 

7. Ginghams, two or more colors av eraging 208 to 59s yarn 

LR numbers. . . . 1,318,185 814, 232 —503,953 

9 patines. . ; 377,651 153,623 —224,028 

NL sas Ty ivins Vi 5o 0s uth bw caiecewuege 278,727 291,601 —77 1267 

10. Jacquard woven cloths 641,518 903,705 +262, 187 
138,878,375 63,693,788 —75, 184,587 

Since the close of the fiscal year, : 
ve have the figures for July and numbers. Unfortunately at the 
\ugust, 1926. These, compared with Present time the most recent figures 


“e experience of the same two 
onths in 1925, indicate that in the 
‘ggregate these importations are still 
‘creasing in volume: 


Groups Souane Yarps 
ImPorTED 
July and = July and 
August, August, 
LB 1925 1926 
Toaccloths and pop- 
> clits.............. 4,000,850 2,600,275 
* Seteons (7 harness or 
erase ae es 310,792 440,913 
3 Sateens (8 harness or 
MOD 5 ix csmamaemaiee 519,212 462,291 


available are for April, 1926. This 

has forced us for the purposes of a 

comparison to assemble them in two 

twelve months periods ending in each 

case April 30th. 

IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION OF COUNT- 
ABLE COTTON CLOTHS 


Square Yards by Avemes Yarn Number 
Twelve Months Ending April 30 « 4 Wy 


Yarn Number 1925 1926 
BGR. BG ckensece 880,735 1,430,453 
ee 4,767,570 3,863,606 
OS are 21,262,436 12,134,431 
BOO. Gs ec eccccee 43,587,531 10,998,670 





A. E. Colby, Board of Directors, N.A.C.M. 


groups ranging from 21s to 70s; while 
increases are shown in the five 
groups, Is to 71s to 80s, rors to 
I10s, 121s to 130s and 131s to 140s. 
In its report of a year your 
committee discussed at some length 
the general question of the effective- 
ness of the present tariff in holding 
the American market for the product 
of American cotton textile mills. We 


do not find that the experience of the 


only 
10s, 


ago, 
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past twelve months has developed any 
facts to lead us to modify any of the 
conclusions we then expressed. 

Che statistical data which we have 
furnished you in the foregoing tables 
still point to the fact that the probable 
element of major importance in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the pres 
ent tariff, was the resumption of gold 
payments in England in April, 1925, 
coinciding as it did with the readjust- 
ment to slightly lower costs which the 
eastern mills made in January of that 
year. 

We still think that the reluctance of 
distributors to commit themselves to 

rge purchases far in advance of their 
requirements, coupled with 
the shrinkage in demand for staple 


mediate 


FOR INSTITUTE HEAD 

“The possibilities of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute are almost un- 
limited. It is essential that, upon 
completion of the permanent or- 
ganization, a man of marked abil- 
ity be found to serve as president. 
This office is not an easy one to 
fill and the greatest care should 
be taken in making a proper se- 
lection. It will require a man of 
peculiar qualities and one who 
will merit the confidence of the 
industry. He should be a man 
of recognized organizing ability 
keen grasp of economics 
statistics and the faculty of 
results. One of his im- 


with a 
and 
getting 
portant problems will be to bring 
about cooperation between groups 


manufacturing similar lines of 
products; to point out how cut- 
throat competition can be avoided 
by controlled production and 
prices, strictly, of course, within 
the limits of existing laws. The 
advisability of recommending con- 
solidations of mills manufacturing 
similar products is also within 
his range and is_ worthy of 
serious consideration.”—-WILLIAM 
MacCOLL. 





lines of commodities, must affect the 
volume of imports quite as much as the 
volume of domestic sales. 

We regret, as we mentioned above, 
that there are no corresponding sta- 
tistics of domestic production, for in 
their absence it is impossible to draw 
any reliable conclusions as to the ef- 
fectiveness of the tariff in detail. In 
the absence of any Government figures 
covering this, we think it would be 
wise and useful if the manufacturers 
would undertake, through some central 
organization, their compilation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Warp THoroN, Chairman. 
Ropert AMoORY. 

A. E. Cory. 

Russet, H. LEONARD. 
James R. MacCo tt. 
Joun E. RousMANIERE. 


Me ye Pa. It is reported that 

. Fishliams, of New York, who pur- 
ee the Purour knitting mill here, 
plans to have it in operation shortly. 
The mill, which was operated for sev- 
eral years by Edward Purour, was shut 
down more than a year ago and some 


months later sold at a_ sheriff’s sale, 
practically all of the machinery and 
equipment being purchased by J. J. 
Fishliams. 
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We act as 
Selling Agents 


for the following mills 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pepperell Wide Sheetings 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Peppeiell R 36-inch Sheetings 
Jeans, Grey and Khaki 
Pillow Tubing - Drills, Grey and Colored 
’epperell Moleskins 
ll Export Drills 
lannels - Laconia Moleskins 
Cc red Twills - Boatsail Drills 





BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bates Colored Damask and Table Covers 
Tea Cloths and Napkins 
36-inch French Flannels - 32-inch Zephyrs 
Bates 36-inch Suitings 
Priscilla Bates Rayon Bedspreads 
Rayon 36-inch Dress Goods 
Jacquard Ripplette Bedspreads and Sets in all colors 
Satin Bedspreads and Sets 
Crochet Bedspreads and Sets 
Betty Bates Spreads in Colors 


ANDROSCOGGIN MILLS 
RIPPLETTE BEDSPREADS 
Wide Sheeting 
Sheets and Pillow Cases - Pillow Tubing 
Mercerized Colored Suiting - Crash Towels and Towelling 
Reps and Gabardines - Corset Fabrics 
American A Bags 


EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Edwards Pillow Tubings 
Flannels, Grey, Bleached and Colored 
Bleached Sheeting 
Shoe Lining and Fabrics - Warp and Filling Sateens 
Fleeced Goods - Ripplettes 


OTIS COMPANY 
Otis Blue Denim 
Checks - Pin Checks 
Men's Underwear - Otis Athletic Shirts 
Awning Stripes 


PALMER MILL 


Palmer 9-oz. Napped Suiting 
8-oz. Whipcord - Sergines 
Cotton Worsteds - Cotton Trousering 
Suitings for Export - Twillcord Suitings 


COLUMBIAN MILLS 


Columbian Blue and Brown Denims 


BOSTON DUCK MILLS 


Drapery Fabrics - Boston Grey Duck 
Bondsville Grey Duck - Bleached Duck 
Colored Duck - Shoe Flannels 
Fabrics for the Glove Trade 


THORNDIKE CO, 


Thorndike Sateen Ticks 
Hickory Stripes - Twilled and Plain Ticks 
Bleached Yarn Ticking 


ADORA HOSIERY MILLS 


Children’s Hosiery 
Golf Hose 


BONDSVILLE BLEACHERY 
& DYE WORKS 


Bondsville, Mass. 


BLISS, FABYAN 


AND COMPANY 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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The J.R. Montgomery Co. 


Windsor Locks. Conn. 


Cotton Yarns 
Mercerized Yarns 
in 
Natural — Colors 
Fancy double and twists made into chain or ball 


warps, wound onto Beams, Jackspools, Tubes, Cones, 
Skeins 


Cotton Warps 


Natural Colors 


Mercerized 
Plain Patterns 


Wound onto 
Beams, Jackspools, Tubes, Cones, Skeins 


Novelty Yarns 


of 
Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk 
combined into 
Knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine Effects 
Facilities of entire organization available for develop- 
ing novel effects 


Tinsel 





Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette | 

Threads, Brilliants, Perlerette 
Brush and Mop Yarn 

in | 

Gold, Silver, Antique, Steel, Copper 


Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electrical Purposes | 


Dyeing and Bleaching 
Mercerizing 








Done in a modern dyehouse —job work solicited 
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Addresses and Papers at N. A. C. M. Meeting 


Zz HE formal papers presented at 
the of the National 
Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers convention in Bos- 

this week, dealt principally with 
question of style development. 

Since the first style show of the N. A. 

Cc. M. a vear ago, consciousness of 


sessions 


needs along this line have grown 
The talks on style subjects this time 
served to quicken an interest already 
very much alive. 


The banquet address of President 
Wm. B. 


lowed by papers on style subject: 


MacColl is given below, fo! 


President's Banquet Address 


4 lve National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers has again hon- 
red me by electing me its president, 
ind I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of the continued confidence that 
has been shown. 

We have endeavored to make the 
\ssociation of increasing value to its 
members and to the cotton industry at 
large. There is a feeling on the part 
of those responsible for its manage- 
ment that the Association has today 
a greater opportunity than ever to be 
of real and vital service to the 
industry than at any time in_ its 
existence. 


Increased Membership 

Realizing the importance of a large 
membership to create broader interest 
and increased revenue, an active mem- 
bership campaign was instituted fol- 
lowing the annual meeting last year. 
Committees were organized in various 
sections of New England to secure 
members. Mr. Irving Bullard served 
is chairman, and due to his efforts 
and those associated with him, the re- 
sults were most satisfactory. Ejighty- 
seven members were added, and the 
\ssociation has now a larger member- 
ship than at any time during its previ- 
ous history. To those who so gener- 
ously gave of their time in this work, 
| tender my sincere thanks. 


Valuable Wage Questionnaire 

Considerable time and thought have 
heen given to the preparation of a 
wage questionnaire, more complete as 
to detail and information requested 
han any heretofore used. The ques- 
finally adopted should 
serve in the future as a basis for ex- 
hanging wage data between mills, and 
should be of considerable value to our 
members. You will be interested to 
know that sixty-one mills filled in the 
questionnaire, and eventually received 

summary showing the high, low and 
verage wages paid, and work per- 
lormed, classified by textile centers 
throughout New England. The As- 
sociation has been the recipient of 
many letters complimenting it on the 
thoroughness of this work. 

Very little publicity has been given 
to the research work of the Associa- 
tion, hut a number of interesting re- 
ports have already been sent out, and 
others are nearing completion. Much 
valuable information can be secured 
‘y using the resources of this depart- 
ment, in helping to solve some of the 
perplexing problems that arise in 
cotton manufacturing. 

The Rates and Transportation Com- 
mittee as been active during the past 


tionnaire as 


year. Certain railroads have attempted 
to add to the northern cotton manu- 
facturer’s burden through 
rates, apparently not realizing that any 
material increase in rates would mili- 
tate against themselves by adding to 
the burdens of manufacturers and ulti- 


increased 


mately reducing the volume of freight. 
Working with other associations, we 
have been able to prevent two drastic 
increases in rates proposed by the rail- 
roads. Your continued support of the 
work of this committee, and willing- 
ness to appear, if necessary, and pre- 
sent evidence at railroad hearings will 
prove to be well-invested time and 
effort. 


Transactions Indexed 

The technical and statistical work 
of the Association has been continued 
along the general lines of previous 
vears. Our Year Book has been en- 
larged in its scope, and is now con- 
sidered one of the standard reference 
works of the industry. 

Realizing that the Transactions of 
the Association are among the most 
valuable references available to cot- 
ton manufacturers, we have had com- 
piled, and are about to publish an 
Index, covering all the Transactions 
from No. 1 to No. 11g inclusive. A 
great deal of credit should be given to 
our Secretary, Mr. Fisher, and his 
efficient staff for the pains-taking way 
in which this 
prepared. 


work has been 


Publicity Department Makes Good 

One other activity that been 
started and which is proving of serv- 
ice to our members is the Publicity 
Department. It was felt by the Board 
of Government that the cotton indus- 
try should receive all available public- 
ity in the daily and trade papers. To 
promote this service, Mr. T. H. 
Dinneny was appointed publicity man- 
ager. Since his appointment, many 
articles of interest have been released 
for publication and a widespread in- 
terest created in our various activities. 
The service rendered our membership 
has been helpful in many ways. The 
space given to us by the press would 
be equivalent to many thousands of 
dollars, if same had been paid for at 
regular advertising rates. The serv- 
ices of this department are offered 
without charge to our members, and 
should be freely used by them. Often 
a situation may arise where a mill can 
avoid misleading or unfavorable pub- 
licity by preparing beforehand a state- 
ment of the facts in the case and sub- 


has 


mitting it to our publicity department. 
In this manner general distribution of 
the news matter can be obtained and 
receive the satisfactory cooperation of 
the press. 


A Great Constructive Movement 


One of the greatest constructive 
movements ever attempted by the cot- 
ton textile industry has been 


trans 
formed from merely an idea to a 
Vextile 
interest and 
aroused. The 
scheme, originating as it did in the 
South, spread with rapidity to the 
North, and met with general approval. 
The first organization meeting 
held in New York last June, and was 
attended by one of the most represen- 
tative groups of manufacturers ever 
assembled in the history of the indus 
try. Especially impressive the 
spirit which actuated the gathering. | 
believe that those present fullv realized 
the importance of the task before 
them. The firm belief that the indus- 
try was in the throes of a situation 
that was no longer sectional but na- 
tional, and that corrective measures of 
a drastic nature must be immediately 
suggested, aroused these leaders to the 


reality. I refer to The Cotton 


Institute Unbelievable 


enthusiasm have been 


was 


was 


an organization 
that would eventually relieve the situ- 
ation and bring about greater stability. 
As I have stated, the task was not an 
With thousand 
cotton textile plants in the country, 
extending from the extreme North to 
the far Southland, the problem of 
unifying and bringing together these 
industrial plants required much study 
and perseverance. Without going into 
further detail, the first 

accomplished, and today 
20,000,000 spindles out of 


necessity of forming 


easy one some two 


steps were 
almost 


a possible 


30,000,000 spindles have signed the 
three-year participation agreement. 
Of this number, about 9,300,000 


spindles are from the North, and the 


balance from the South It is to be 
regretted that a larger percentage 
from New England has not as_ yet 
seen fit to join the Institute. It is to 


be hoped, however, that as soon as the 
sincerity and importance of the move 
ment are realized and it is understood 
that no attempt will be made to dic- 
tate to or interfere with plant opera- 
tion, those who at present are remain- 
ing on the outside will join and give 
their support to the Institute. 


Scope of Cotton-Textile Institute 

The nxt step in the formation of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute is the task of 
defining its work and arranging for 
actual operation. This calls for clear 
distinction between conditions detri- 
mental to efficient production and dis- 
tribution, and the development of 
corrective measures capable of mini- 
mizing or eliminating the conditions 
disclosed as deterimental. Logically, 
the Institute’s primary consideration, 
as I see it, is to analyze and define the 
factors, conditions and practices which 
result in over-production or unprofit- 
able sales. 


At present, manufacturers with only 
i limited knowledge of their market 


demands, and practically no knowledge 


of the relation of their industry’s out 


put to consumption, cannot accurately 


determine what corrective measures 
should be taken. ‘he Institute, with 
its ability to gather complete and ac 


. +} * 
on covering the scope 


e entire industry, and the require 


curate intormati 
ments of the whole consumer ma 


should be 


rket, 
able to determine with ex 
ictness the causes of over-production 


and to suggest practical corrective 


methods. 


lhe possibilities of the Institute are 
almost unlimited. It is essential that, 
upon completion of the permanent or- 
ganization, a man of marked ability be 
found to serve as president. This 
office is not an easy one to fill, and the 
greatest care should be taken in mak- 
ing a proper selection. It will require 
a man of peculiar qualities and one 
who will merit the confidence of the 
industry. He should be a man of 
recognized organizing ability, with a 
keen grasp of economics and statistics, 
and the faculty of getting results. 
One of his important problems will 
be to bring about cooperation between 
groups manufacturing similar lines of 
products; to point out how cut-throat 
competition can be avoided by con- 
trolled production and prices, strictly, 
of course, within the limits of existing 
laws. The advisability of recommend- 
ing consolidations of mills manufac- 
turing similar products is also within 
his range, and is worthy of serious 
consideration. 


Correct Cost-Finding Systems 

Possibly one of the most common 
for cut-throat competition is 
the woeful lack in the use of adequate 
cost-finding systems. I 


causes 


have become 
more and more convinced, in follow- 
ing market quotations on fabrics, that 
there are many manufacturers who do 
not apparently know what their costs 
are, and business at the best 
prices they can obtain, or under-sell 
with the hope that by some chance 
they will show a profit when the books 
are balanced at the end of the year. 
They are like a man I once heard of, 
who, when asked how his business 
was, replied: “It is in the pink of con- 
dition.” He was right, as attested by 


accept 


the pink: figures in his annual 
statement. 
Whatever assistance the Cotton- 


Textile Institute may be able to ren- 
der to the manufacturing industry, 
those in the North must continue to 
realize the inequality of wages and 
hours of labor between the North and 
the South. On many lines of mer- 
chandise, it will require the closest 
attention to the economies of manufac- 
ture, if we are to run our plants at 
capacity and on a profitable basis. 


Capacity Production Predicted 
We are again experiencing an upset 
cotton market, due to recent Govern- 
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INO. H. C. CHURCH, Pres. & Treas. 
JOHN S. FULLER, Vice Pres. & Sec’y 
T. ELLIS RAMSDELL, Agent 


MONUMENT MILLS 
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DELANO deWINDT, Asst. Treas. 
CLARENCE I. SWEET, Supt. 
THOMAS S. RAMSDELL, Engr. 


HOUSATONIC, MASS, 


COTTON SPINNERS 
40,000 Spindles 


White. Colored, Fancy and Double and Twist 


COTTON WARPS 
4’s to 60’s 


On Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Beams and Jack Spools 


YARNS AND WARPS SOLD DIRECT 





Rayon, Satin, Dimity, Crochet and Crinkled BED SPREADS Hemmed or Fringed ready for use 


SPECIALTIES IN MONOGRAMS. 


All operations from Cotton in Bale to finished goods performed in our works. 


BED SPREAD SALESROOM—Pierson-Libbey Co., Inc., 83 Worth St., New York City 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Cord Fabric 
Wide Drnill 


Osnaburg 


Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck 
Sheeting 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





323 South Franklin St. 


Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 


Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Mfg. Co. 
McLin Textile Mills 





Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St 
Akron Representative 
_L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 
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m at reports indicating a larger crop 
th no was generally expected. This 
su den drop has probably brought cot- 
ton below the cost of production. It 
would seem doubtful if cotton will re- 
cele to any extent below present fig- 
res. If such is the case, there is 
every reason to believe that buyers 
wi! realize the situation and place 
yolume business on the current basis. 
Tiis should result in a period of 
capacity production for some time to 
come. I would emphasize the danger 
of over-production during this period, 
as the result will merely be a repeti- 
tion of over-supply and consequent 
lowering of prices. Let us avoid this 
situation and profit by our past ex- 
perience. 


Rayon Handling 

The industry has watched with in- 
terest the development of rayon — 
originally known as artificial silk. 
Many were dubious of its permanency, 
but it has so generally established it- 
self that it must now be accepted as 
an important member of the textile 
family. The use of rayon has been 
so rapidly developed that the public 
has not been informed as to its proper 
handling. In some cases, too, inferior 
merchandise has been produced, which 
has temporarily affected its popularity. 
There is, and always will be, a great 
deal of rayon used, but a_ broader 
policy of education as to its proper 
handling and washing should be 
promptly inaugurated by the manufac- 
turers of this product, if it is to con- 
tinue its popularity. 


Tendency Toward Direct Selling 

In concluding, I would refer to the 
changed merchandising methods in 
force. For years, the industry was 
content with selling its products 
through the regular channels of the 
wholesalers. There has recently been 
a marked tendency toward more direct 
distribution to the consumer. Whether 
this is to be a permanent condition, 

ie will tell. The passing of many 
nationally known jobbers has been 
noted. The recent announcement that 
Claflin’s of New York is to liquidate 
turther emphasizes this trend. We 
have been notable successful examples 
of direct selling to the consumer in 
other industries, particularly in auto- 
mobiles, shoes, etc. To what extent 
selling applicable to our 





is direct 
industry ? 

lhe future of the wholesaler in this 
country is one of vital interest at the 
present time, to the distributors of cot- 
ton piece goods. In this connection, 
it is interesting to examine briefly 
statistics showing channels of distri- 
bution for 1925. From reliable 
sources, we are informed that there 
pproximately 374 selling units 
eting cotton piece goods, valued 
pproximately $1,694,000,000, of 
h about $550,000,000 (or 32% %) 
he total mill output in 1925 was 
purciased by wholesalers of cotton 
and dry goods, to be resold to the 
trade; 27%, valued at $464,000,- 
vas purchased by cutters; 19%, 
value | at $326,000,000 by converters; 
‘2 -, valued at $175,000,000 abroad, 

tire manufacturers; 614%, 
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valued at $107,000,000 direct to re- 
tailers or other trades; 214%, valued 
at $36,000,000 to mail order concerns, 
and the balance of 2%, valued at $30,- 
000,000 to chain store systems. This 
large amount, totaling, as I have said, 
$1,694,000,000, represented the product 
of 874 cotton cloth mills, and was sold 
through 374 primary distributors—and 
bear in mind that 3234% of this vast 


amount was handled by wholesalers. 
These figures are mentioned to show 
the immense distribution still sold 
through wholesalers, and to emphasize 
the importance of this factor to the 
industry. I hope that The Cotton- 
Textile Institute will present figures 
of this character from time to time, to 
show the trend in the future as to our 
channels of distribution. 


Style and Sale of Cotton Goods 


By Ellen K. Doughty 


ISS ELLEN K. DOUGHTY, 
style expert of the Butterick 
Company, New York City, when 
introduced by Chairman Sweetser, 


spoke in large part as follows: 

I noticed in Women’s Wear recently 
that a wash goods buyer, returning 
from Europe, was asked what he 
thought would sell in wash goods in 
1927. 

“Silk,” he replied. 

[ am not inclined to agree with 
him because from our pattern ex 
perience we know that for certain 
purposes nothing takes the place of 
cotton. For washable home dresses 
the year round, for the popular and 
picturesque smock, for morning and 
afternoon frocks of certain types in 
the country, for children’s clothes, for 
lingerie, for men’s shirts and women’s 
blouses, for curtains and bed draperies 

-cotton can hold their own. It is our 
experience that women buy cotton 
fabrics because they know that they 
will wash satisfactorily, because they 
are less expensive than silks, and 
because they are wonderfully attrac 
tive. In warm weather, women 
especially in the country, like clothes 
that they can work and exercise in 
and then put in the tub, without fuss 
ing with the temperature of the wate1 
special soaps, etc. Style enters into 
the sale of the material, of course. 1 
will say, however, that | 


’ have not 
noticed any 


trend toward 


definite 
cottons. 


Durability Secondary 


The wearing qualities also play a 
part, though we have left behind us 
the day when a woman purchased ma 
terial for durability alone. 
a time when many women 
a material because the design and 
shade would not show soil and because 
the material would wear a number of 
Women naturally want a 
material that will give them a fair 
amount of service, but they also de- 
mand a fabric that will make an at- 
tractive garment. The woman who 
thinks only of the serviceability of a 
garment is not always willing to pay 
very much money for it, but one looks 
less closely at the price of an attrac- 
tive garment. 


There was 


selected 


seasons. 


It has been said that in some cases 
the manufacturers and converters of 
cotton show a great deal of style indif- 
ference and that this has had a great 
deal to do with cotton losing its place 
during the past seasons. I feel that 
price also has had a lot to do with 


this. 
cotton. 


Silk costs very little more than 

This style indifference is fast 
disappearing and there is much closer 
cooperation today between the mills 
and the style world. Designing de- 
partments are being reorganized and 
instead of trying to force the ma 
terials one has made, a definite effort 
is being made to make materials that 
women will want 


Fabrics Must Fit Style 


In designing one must consider two 
things: the inclination of the public 
and the trend of the season’s style. 
Women must have presented to them 
the right materials in which to develop 
the current fashions. 


In considering material in relation 
to style one must consider weight, tex 
ture, body, color and design. When 
plaits are fashionable one cannot hope 
to sell bulky materials that would be 
clumsy when plaited. \When draperies 
are the vogue, crisp, airy materials 
will not sell. In a season given over 
entirely to plain materials, plaids and 
prints are out of the picture. 


In regard to color a 


voman must 
consider what shades are smart and 
whether they are becoming = and 


whether they are suited to the purpose 
ot the garment 
ipproved of by the most 


Sometimes, colors 
important 
style creators are very small sellers 
due to the fact that there are very few 
who can wear them successfully, and 
that women thei1 
well as smart 
Lovebird and Chartreuse green, both 
lovely colors and given the strongest 
approval by the fashion world, have 
really been very small sellers because 


insist today that 
clothes be becoming as 


they are trying colors to wear. 


In creating a design to be used on 
material, one must consider its suit 
ability to the style that would be used 
for material of that particular tex- 
ture, and whether or not the design 
would’ adapt itself to the lines of that 
type of style. Plaids are usually 
smartest used in plain or plaited styles, 
while materials of particularly lovely 
design should not be broken by plaits. 
One must also consider whether the 
design will be becoming to the figure 
and whether it will be suitable for the 
types of garments it is intended for. 
A design, to sell today, must have 
clothes suitability. During the past 
season, there were a number of designs 
given the benefit of excellent adver 
tising which did not sell because no 
one wanted to have ladies dancing 
up their dresses. Other landscape 
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effects proved too pictorial for wear- 
ing apparel. 


Attractiveness, the backing of style 
authorities and seasonability are all 
important factors to consider in de- 
signing materials. In cotton materials, 
attractiveness is especially important 
It is what catches the attention of the 
prospective customer and _ stimulates 
buying. A woman, walking through 
a piece goods department, will stop in 
front of a bolt of material draped on 
a stand and say “Isn’t that lovely!” 
That is the first step in making a sale. 
Attractiveness in itself, however, is 
not enough if the material is not smart 
and suitable for the current styles. 
Even though the material is pretty, the 
customer will pass on. 


The attention attracted, the custom 
ers’s next remark is a question, “How 
will I use it?” If the material is 
suited to the season’s styles, she needs 
only turn to the fashion book of a pat 
tern company where she will find 
dozens of suitable styles for the 
material. The best pattern companies 
today consider materials in creating 
their stvles and offer a wide selection 
of designs for any material that is 
seasonable. 


Modern designers of materials must 
have an intimate knowledge of present 
day living conditions so that their out- 
put will meet the needs, interests and 
occupations of the consumer 
must 


Thev 
requirements of 
children, girls and women of all ages 
Many lines are so complete that they 
offer colors and designs suitable for 
the tinv tot of two to four vears, for 


consider the 


its grandmother. for the slender voung 
eirl and for the woman whose bust 
leasure is 44 to 50 inches. One tvpe 
if design will not answer all purposes 
Sometimes, on the other hand, in look- 
ne over a collection of materials for 
the coming season, one feels that thev 
have all been designed for the flapper, 
while another collection 
cated to the 


woman 


seems dedi 


older 


middle aged "I 


Must Satisfy Final Consumer 


\lany yards of valuable material are 
printed or dyed each season in color 
combinations that fail to please the 
public. I make a practice, as I visit 
the various throughout the 
country, of looking over the materials 
that have been reduced or which have 
been on their shelves for some length 
of time, and in most cases find quanti- 
ties of materials in certain color com- 
binations that should never have been 
created. The successful material is 
not the material that you can sell to 
the buyer but the material that he can 
sell to his customers. That is what 
he re-orders and that is what proves 
to him that your material is a good 
seller. It pays to offer the buyer only 
materials that will appeal to the public 
and that will encourage him to buy 
your materials with confidence. Even 
in a poor season, a buyer can always 
increase the volume of his sales by 
offering the public materials that 
appeal. You really determine the size 
of your own sales by the smartness, 
suitability and durability of the mer- 


stores 








a Definite Purpose 


iterial should be de 


wned W 
finite purpose in view and should 
he yifered to custome I 1 { 

uUrpose it the desiene 1 ice 
r the timate use t ( the ! 
erial ll be put, the mate tands a 
uch greater chance of being a su 
ce | ery pel DI envatr ed n the 
irket } Oo! l ite! | houl Hye 
I liat ith the 11S€ 1 vhicl the 
iterial in |e pu 
Cotton houses are offering the pub 
lic today the most lovely materials 1 
Celanese and rayon Many of these 


have a beauty that is all their own and 
hould not be confused with silk. They 
have a distinct place in the textile 


world lf they were offered to the 
public, not as a substitute for silk, but 
as something very new and very smart 
with attractive features and definite 
uses of their own, would they not 


command a better price and would not 
women look on them with a great deal 


more tavor ? 


Must Show Proper Uses 
[ do not feel that the opportunity 
of the designing department ends with 
the designing of the 
should include — the 
methods of presenting the material to 


material. It 


suggesting of 


the public and of educating women as 


to its uses and good qualities. Today 
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the most of doing this 


successtul way 


by means ot actual garments o1 


posters which enable a woman to see 


exactly how the material will appear 


ide up. In all instances there should 


of course, be a means of enabling a 
voman to obtain the exact result 
shown her; in other words, a pattern 


for the garment. A picture of a smart 
frock will create a much greater desire 
for a fabric than a page of print which 
any will not stop to read 
The merchandise man in charge of 
the fabric departments in one of ow 
most stores 


important department 


mentioned to me in a recent visit to 
the store that for vears the piece goods 
departments had been the only depart 
ments in the American department 
stores in which a woman was offered 
raw material and given no help in the 
using of it. The present form of tex 
tile advertising showing made-up gar- 
ments or posters and promoting the 
sale of materials in department stores 
by showing made-up garments on liv 
ing models proved helpful in carrying 
the piece goods departments through 
a very trying period 

In closing, let me assure you of our 
the 
higher grade rayons, the fine cottons, 
madras, dimity, fine embroidered effect 
and so forth will have an excellent sale 
if presented in the proper way for 
purpose. 


belief that the Celanese novelties, 


their proper 


Keeping Cotton in Vogue 


By Margaret Case 


7OGl'E looks back, and finds that 
our friendship with the cotton 
manufacturers is of long standing, 
that the first the 


magazine, published in 1893, until to 


since number of 
day, we have given our editorial ap 
proval to the wearing of cotton fab 
\ltman 
that, beside car 


rics; since the davs when 


advertised in l’ogm 


riage dresses, thev were prepared to 
furnish linen, lawn, cambric, and 
duck costumes, and shirt-waists were 
described by us at the extravagant 
price ot one dollar, made ot percale 
with large and elegant sleeves 
\lthough we no longer advocate 


corduroy for bicvele costumes and 


= 
delicate 


muslins tor winter dresses, 

we believe strongly that cotton mate 
rials have a definite place in the ward 
robe of the well-dressed woman ot 
today that the well-dres ed woman 
of 19026 should include cotton frock 
among her new models of every sun 
mer eason On the b is of this old 
triend ) 1 wit eat opt 
bout t level pmen you du 
try t ! I ve cal tere \ 
tele th ] a ae 
te 1 ts a \ have een the iro 

| s-eve-view ot the mode 

We belt ve Wome} ot fas} oT} it¢ 

I] interested in cotton fabrics 
Lhev are fundamentally right in a 
climate where there is much wat 
weather and humidity in a large part 
wf the country for eight months ot 
the Ve Cottons wash ev come 
trom the tub as thev went into it 
Can you imagine anything more ap 


propriate for “corn weather” in the 
Middle West or during “cotton 
weather” below the Mason and Dixon 
Line? 

And at this point I would like to 
emphasize the fact that the wearing 
of cotton American 
custom. There is no use in looking to 
and England — for 
French wo- 


is logically an 
France great 
stimulus to encourage it. 
men do not lead as active lives as we 
conditions are not 
many 


do, and climatic 


right for cotton 


for the 


wearing ot 
frocks over there. \ reason 
Frenchwomen is 
suitability in 
months of the 


outstanding chic of 


their innate sense of 


dressing. len 


1 


year, 


hey can count on damp weather. In 
the rain, 


you will find them in rain- 
coats, and travelling, dressed in wool 
ens, but there are comparatively few 
davs in their climate which actually 
demand thin washable materials 


But this need not be a discouraging 


point, for, in recent vears, there have 


been many tremendously popular 
fashions which have originated in 
\meru We are gong to call some 
ot them to vour attention 

Purely American Fashions 

\ purely American fashion was the 


cretonne coat Perhaps one 1n 


some 


France did wear one, but the accept 
ance of them over there, never be 
came the colortul, exciting, wide 


craze that it did in this country. Cre 


tonne coats everywhere! 
The gingham or cotton printed 
bathing-suit has been another mode 


entirely confined to America. Some 
smart woman first wore a gay cotton 
bathing-suit at Southampton. Frank- 
lin Simon & Co., a shop eager for 
took up the 


few 


new ideas. suggestion, 


and in a weeks their windows 
were as gay as the Long Island beach 
itself. From this small beginning, the 
fashion grew, and if Europe ever saw 
one of those cotton suits worn, we are 
rather sure it was only because some 
\merican debutante took it abroad in 
her Oshkosh trunk. 

(And, again, who started the sudden 
national uprising in smocks? Smocks, 
thousands of plain and_ pat- 


terned, blue and green. Girls in col- 


them 


leges, girls in offices, girls in gardens 
wore them and still do. Some Ameri- 
can, busy, intense American, 
started that custom, a which 
fits into our working life so appro- 
priately. 


some 


fashion 


If you will remember also the vogue 
for Chinese brocade, two years ago, 
you will recall that it was a lovely 
medium for outdoor costumes at the 
and the silks were 
sold across the counters of the de- 
partment stores. With careful search, 
we were unable to find the least sign 
of this brocade in France. It was an 
American idea and originated, no 
doubt, when some fashionable woman 
purchased a few yards from a Chinese 
merchant in California. 


resorts, miles of 


And the last example that we will 
mention—although there are many 
others—is the cotton madras of last 
spring. The style advisor of Best & 
Co., another shop always in search of 
advanced merchandise, happened by 
chance to see a woman of fashion at 
Palm Beach wearing a_ two-piece 
dress made of striped cotton madras. 
Tailored impeccably, it had a mascu- 
line simplicity about it, looked ex- 
ceedingly smart, and was absolutely 
correct for wear — more so 
than any silk could ever be. Hurry- 
ing back to New York, the style ad- 
visor ordered several of the type made 
to order and advertised them in one 
morning’s newspaper and in Toque 
Shirtmaker Frock.” The 
publicity was well prepared for; these 
days, we not only have to have what 
the public are going to want, but tell 
the public about it in as clever a man- 
“The Shirtmaker 

instant success. 
lhe stores sold over one thouand of 


sports 


as “The 


ner as possible. 


Frock” became an 
them in a short time; and the story is 
that the Avenue the 
handling piece goods saw a marked 
in the 


along stores 


striped shirtings 
and fabrics similar to it. 


rise sale of 


A Case of Appeal 
sidel 


\n amusing ight in connection 
1, 


with this dress was that the wife of 2 


large cotton commission merchant 


went to Best’s and purchased several 


tor her own 


Her husband, who 
had been urging his wife to wear cot 


use 
ton fabrics for years, without success, 
was delighted He called her 
to the fact that she was at last 
buying cotton dresses, and her answer 
that she had 


atten- 
tion 


was never before seen 


cotton presented to her in such pleas- 
gentlemen, wo- 


ing form You see, 
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men are still practical underne 
even if in this luxurious genera 
you have almost reason to doub: 


but their practical sense can on 
appealed to—and this is excellent 
vice for you manufacturers not t 
get—when you offer them a pr 

thing expressing beauty and fa 
as well. 

There is something very pict 
que, very challenging about the 
of these popular American-ins 
fashions for American women 
us hope they will be created in 
ican materials, for, you know, 
your own young daughter will 
buy what she thinks is attractive 
not one yard if she does not li 
even if her own father manufact 
it. There is no patriotism or 
ment or economy in the mind 
flapper when she wants anything 


Style and Suitability 

Women will wear cottons more ind 
more when they find in them this 
combination of style and suitabi ity 
The cotton industry being composed 
of manufacturers of more or less 
staple goods, with one firm manuiac 
turing one type of cloth and anotlier, 
another, as they have done for years, 
many of you have sat back and waited, 
hoping that the wheel of 
would turn in your direction. 
season you are in luck, and the next 
very much out of it. Well, even the 
wheel of fashion can not help you if, 
when it turns, you are still turning 
out the same old colors and designs 

However staple you may be in 
some ways, there is no reason for be- 
ing staple in your own point of view 
Color is a great salesman, and 
terns rightly used can give a new 
guise of fashion to any fabric. You 
might even find it possible to manu- 
facture at least one-quarter of your 
materials in a more flexible 
more in the trend of the mode. Old 
methods of merchandising must be 
discarded in a radio age when the 
woman on Main Street, through tash 
ion magazines, the press, and adver- 
tising, can hear the latest ideas as 
soon as the woman on Fifth Avenue 





fashion 


One 


pat- 


way, 


Style Advice Needed 
Vogue stands ready to be a stylist 


for you. We have a large staff ot 
research editors and issue regular 
trade bulletins. As a matter of ! 
we are in close touch with tl 

and woolen manufacturers, the shoe 
and stocking manufacturers, but 
calls upon us for style intorn 
from the cotton manufacturers 
been surprisingly lacking 

other industries have also foun 


necessity of maintaining style 
New Yor! 


name a 


both in Paris and 
would be difficult to 
woolen company of standing 
who did not have one on thei 
A silk man said recently, “I s] 


deal of 


upon gat Ms 
style information from every s 
Sometimes, I only 
idea a year, and yet that one id 
often paid for itself a thousand times 
And he added another thins 
showed what a far-seeing pet 
He said, “I don’t want the other 


great money 


secure one Ik 


Was 


su 


pec 
cou 
mat 
em] 
lool 
Spit 
wit! 
ally 
you 
duc 
of 
Was 
vel\ 
dre: 
of « 
shot 
fact 


rigl 
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mat) in my industry to know more 
abovt my business than I do.” 

\\e understand that three cotton 
manufacturers and three only have 
awasened to the need of style advis- 


rs. The results are so apparent that 
it is hardly necessary to say that these 
firms are outstanding leaders today. 
The distinguished head of one com- 


pany is personally interested enough 
to walk from 57th Street to 34th 
Street every so often on his way 
downtown, to look into the windows 
of the dressmakers and shops. He 
doesn’t wait until the American silk 
companies have brought out certain 
ideas, and then, a year later, follow 
suit in his cotton line. His firm is 
able to provide new colors when every 
woman is asking for them, and the 
new designs which lend themselves 
suitably to his medium. 

It might be expensive or imprac 
tical for you all, as individual firms, 
to engage a style authority to keep 
you posted about France and Ameri- 
ca, but several of you as a group, or 
[he National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, might bear the ex 
and profit by the favorable re- 
sults individually. And do not hire 
artists for this position, for, no matter 
how famous or brilliant they may be, 
it is knowledge founded upon fashion 
facts that you are seeking, not what 
artistic minds would like to have wo 
men wear. 


Watch France! 


\lthough we have said, do not ex 
pect Europe to give particular en- 
couragement to the wearing of cotton 
materials, we also say, and say it 
emphatically—have some one on the 
lookout; watch France for fashion in- 
spiration as all industries concerned 
with women’s wear must. Occasion- 
ally, an event of vital consequence to 
your own business will take place. 


pense 


for instance, when Paquin intro 
duced a child’s frock of three tones 
of one colored gingham, that, surely, 
was news worth cabling about. When 
velveteen, first brought out by the 
dressmakers, was taken up by women 
of distinction in Paris, word like that 
should be sent quickly so that your 
factory can prepare to supply the 
when the domestic de 
follows, and follow it surely 

will. If Lanvin’s organdie frocks sud- 
denly are made significant by an ar- 
biter of fashion on the Riviera, know 
cable also, and the special col- 
irable. 


tight shades 


t} 


Wood crepes might be 
exploited on the wave of popularity 
) arrive in this country. White 
we hear, has been taken up by 
elish tennis players for tennis 
Will that affect you? 

fave some one keep you constantly 
ni | of what the dressmakers are 
and what chic women ac- 
Paris. From them will con- 
come the basic trend of fash- 
ur colors will certainly radi- 
there; your styles in which 
will be worn and the general 

for design. 
H S Garden, 


¢ 


another Condé 
lication, tells_us..that-for chic 
house’ 1d decorations, chintz and 
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hand-blocked linens are preferred to 
silk materials. Formerly considered 
entirely a summer custom to cover the 
furniture, they now outrank the most 
costly brocades, and price is not re- 
sponsible for their popularity. Ap- 
parently, American-made materials of 
this kind have improved in color and 
design. We give you praise for the 
artistic understanding with which you 
have entered into competition with 
the English. The future offers an 
enormous opportunity for even further 
development. 

Thinking you might ask about chil 
dren’s clothes, because up to the time 
a little girl is fourteen it is largely 
your problem to clothe her, we con 
sulted a dressmaker, an authority on 
children’s frocks. “What do you look 
for in the selection of cotton fabrics 7” 
we asked, and she said, “Clear, bright 
colors, and small well-placed designs 
Although we require washable, non 
crushable, non-tadable materials—and 
with these the manufacturers have 
done remarkable things—it is designs, 
not practical qualities, which actually 
sell the frocks.” The visit to the dress 
maker suggested to us the necessity of 
manufacturers and creators 
working more closely together. The 
silk men have made a feature of co- 
operation along these lines and often 
talk over their patterns on paper with 
the dressmakers before printing 

Keep Cotton’s Personality 

When we speak of fashion knowl 
and its value in reference to 
materials for clothes, we hope you 
will not think that we mean the in- 
troduction of extreme 
bizarre, ostentatious patterns into 
your industry. We think cotton cloth 
should look like cotton cloth and not 
depart from its intrinsic qualities. 
Women do not want their cotton fab 
rics to appear like poor copies of silk 
fabrics. Some few silk designs each 
season. may 


dress 


edge 


designs or 


well to 
cotton, just as some cotton designs 
from season to season may lend them- 
selves to silk; but these designs, to 
be in good taste, are the simple ap 
propriate ones. 


lend themselves 


Cotton has a personality of its own, 
and when some varieties are decorated 
with gold threads and roses the size 
of cabbages, the worst features of an 
other field of imagination, it seems to 
us a sad failure. Cotton has its own 
typical designs, filled with beauty; de- 


signs which were classic in Calicut 


and brought to Her Majesty’s Gra 
cious Province of Virginia by Sit 
Walter Raleigh. If you want to 
charm the well-dressed woman, draw 
from this brilliant historical back 
ground and evolve new _ patterns 
which are suitable, crisp, youthful, 


cool color. Lf 


looking, and light in 
her enough, she will set a 


you charm 
pace of cotton fabric wearing to make 
itself an American fashion recognized 
throughout the world. 
[ am afraid I have talked too long 
[ ask you to forgive me—but before 
hnishing entirely, may I tell you that 


Vogue has a large pattern service 
Vhrough this service, Vogue is help 
ing to keep up the prestige of cotton 
fabrics. Every two weeks new pat 
terns are put into work, and each 


spring season we give special consid 
eration to patterns 


fabrics. If 


adapted to cotton 
you do not Miss 
Larkin of our pattern department per 
sonally, do speak to her here at the 
convention. She will be delighted to 
answer any questions you may wish 
to ask. She can tell about the 
hand-colored posters we have recently 
introduced in the department stores. 
lhe stores are asked to send us sam 
ples of cotton materials which they 
particularly intend to advance and 
these we reproduce by sketches in as 
Many 


firms have found these Vogue pattern 


know 


you 


charming a way as possible. 


illustrations of assistance in preparing 
advertising. So that you may recog 
patterns, we have had 
eight frocks made to present to you 
this afternoon. They are exceedingly 
simple and not at all dramatic. They 
are, however, a type of cotton frock 
Vogue knows its would be 
interested in wearing, for they have 
the feeling which a cotton frock must 
have to be in good taste. 


nize Vogue 


readers 


Pacific Mills Style Bureau 


By Marjorie Holligan 


tYLE initiative by which Pacific 
Mills is promoting the 
possibilities of cotton textiles was 


next discussed by Miss Marjorie Hol 


fashion 


ligan who is style adviser of Pacific 
Mills. She said in part: 
The first thing that Pacific Mills 


had to do, a thing that a great many 
cotton mills have only recently begun 
to do, was to face the fact that there 
was a style problem. An evolution 
had been going on in the textile indus- 
try that gradually produced a new set 
of ‘trade conditions and we have had 
to organize to meet these conditions. 

Formerly, our mills were styled by 
the advance orders of our customers, 
who made their own decisions as to 
what their trade was going to want. 
But with the change in buying poli- 
cies, and with the customer’s growing 


habit of putting off decisions until the 
last minute, the burden of taking the 
style shifted to the 
have been obliged to 


initiative has 
mills, and we 


set up our own style organization 
Chis has required some experimenta 
tion, but we now have it worked up to 
the point where we are assuming that 
initiative, and are ready and anxious 
to have our customers permit us to 
reverse the old arrangement, and 
style their lines. 

In working towards the ideal style 


organization that we have in 
sight, we have secured expert opin- 


ion on what the public was likely to 


now 


want, and have eventually presented 
to the conception of 
these new ideas in style shows in de- 
partment stores, in which living mod- 
els have worn frocks of ‘our materials 


consumer our 
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made trom advance patterns supplied 
by the pattern companies. We have 
been doing this since 1923, and have 
found it very successful, especially as 
we watched the consumer reaction to 
these shows, thus completing our cir 
cle of contacts 

Why a Style Director? 
Our executives recently hit upon 
one weakness in this chain, and that 
was the lack of a centralized responsi 


bility for the best of the new ideas 
that came into the house through 
many different channels. They were 


spending large sums in bringing back 
from Europe the best that she had to 


offer in the way of original desig 


~ 


ns 
ind of general inspiration, and they 
were having a constant check kept on 
the trend of demand in this country 


But there was no single authority re 


sponsible for getting all this ammuni 
tion properly delivered to the sales 
executives who were on the firing 


line, and, through them, to the cus 
tomers. 

hey found a relatively simple so 
lution to this difficulty in the creation 
of the office of Style Director Mi 
Goodell Hill recently took over this 
responsibility of heading up the de- 
signing and _ styling 


organization. 


services of out 
The Style Bureau has 
been operating for only a-very brief 
time in its present form, but we are 
already getting very tangible results 
because both the sales managers and 
the customers are expressing satisfac 
tion over the designs suggested by the 
Bureau, and that is the ultimate. test 

The Style Bureau is charged with 
keeping in touch with style tendencies, 
and with securing designs that ft in 
with these tendencies. All designs 
are bought under the direction of| the 
Style Director, or ordered by ‘him 
from our own designing department, 
and are and filed in the 
Style Bureau, so that any type of de- 
sign can be found at a 
notice, if we have it 


classified 


moment’s 
in the house 


Functioning of Style Bureau 


From this designing end, the bu 
reau functions in When 
a new idea we secure designs 
that exemplify it, and then we either 
file them in some layout that we are 
getting up at the 
them to 


two ways. 


we get 


take 
executives 


time, or we 
one of the sales 
who will sometimes happen to have 
a cloth on hand to which this idea is 
exactly suited. 

For the big seasonal layouts, we get 


the cooperation of the sales exec 
utives who let us know the approxi 
mate date at which they will want to 
style certain lines, and we then get up 
tentative layouts, from which the exec- 
utive can, in 


a very brief time, style 
iis entire line when the time comes. 
In this way the man who is responsi 
ble for selling the goods gets from the 
Style Bureau a well-rounded view of 
their conception of the mode for each 
number in his line, and if there is any 
point that he feels they have not cov- 
ered, that deficiency can immediately 
be made up. 

The next step in the style program 
naturally rests with the advertising 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 

Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in fast colors 

Also Glazed Yarns Worcester, Mass. 
‘“‘Sewing and Stitc hing Threads for All Industries”’ 

Rayon Dyeing and Winding 
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FARWELL FINE FINISH on RAYON | 


Will develop the full value of the fabric 


Our organization is at your service 
for samples or regular production 


FARWELL BLEACHERY 


Works: Lawrence, Mass. Boston Office: 77 Franklin St. New York Office: 320 Broadway 
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le) irtment, with which our 


‘1 cau cooperates very closely. 
e public is only just beginning 
‘ar about the fashion possibilities 
‘tton goods when properly styled 
attractively presented. We are 

er enthusiastic about the serious ef- 

towards greater style efficiency 
today’s affairs represent. 


Style 


Confin- 
ng ‘he models to costumes made from 
patterns puts our style efforts 
practical level that will appeal 

e big mass of women who buy 

eir vard goods and their patterns at 
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the same time in the department 
stores, and who are vitally concerned 
with combining the 
ments that will make 
smartly dressed. 

We are sure that a great deal ot 
mutual profit will be derived from this 
first get-together meeting with repre 
sentatives of the 
who are catering to the same public 


into var- 
them 


two 


eel 


pattern companies 
that we want to reach, and with other 
stvle factors, who, we are glad to see, 
interest in 


are developing a greater 


the possibilities of cottons 


Hosiery Style, Color and Service 


By Howard N. Doughty 


T I1E originator of the famous com- 
ment on the perplexities of life, 
One damn thing leads to another,” un- 
oubtedly had in mind the subject of 
this discussion, for both styling and 
lor of hosiery are so closely allied 
) production and service that they 
ust be considered together. When 
me years ago we commenced a more 
igid control of production with the 
bject of securing a smaller stock in 
rocess, it was quickly apparent hos- 
ery production was so completely 
ominated by the style factor that it 
as useless to attempt effective produc- 
on control without a far-reaching 
nowledge of styles, past, present and 
uture. When we later established a 
uick service stock, it was soon found 
at it could not be intelligently con- 
rolled unless we had available a very 
horough knowledge of color demand, 
resent and to come. 


| am sure you will be interested to 
) hear how one of your fellow mem- 
ers, the Ipswich Mills, manufacturers 
hosiery for men, women and chil- 
ren, successfully met the changed 
mditions, which require that the 
ills should assume responsibility for 
tyling, color and quick service. 
before the war our mills were practi- 
lly styled by our large customers, 
ho looked over our samples early and 
laced their orders well in advance, 
esignating both style and color; and 
‘ was these orders that permitted us 
lay out our production in an econ- 
mical manner and have’ goods 
ide well in advance of the needs 
i our customers at the lowest possible 
st. This, however, was during the 
me when people were content with 
lain colors and plainly constructed 
tockings, 
Recently, men, women and children 
f this country and abroad, have learn- 
| to put the emphasis on style and to 
uv what they need when they need it, 
‘ithout giving our customers or our- 
elves information as to their needs, 
ith the result that retailer and whole- 
Jer are unwilling and unable profit- 
‘ly to buy ahead and assume the re- 
pons yility of carrying hosiery that 
not be wanted; thus forcing 
‘pon the mills the responsibility of 
reparing styles and colors to meet 
e Cosires of the final consumers; 
so regulating production that 
tocks held by mill, jobbe and re- 
ler might be sufficient to provide 


oul 


quick replenishment of the stvles and 
colors in active demand. 

The Ipswich Mills were confronted 
with three problems,—that of selecting 
styles best suited to the public needs, 
that of dveing such colors and only 
such colors as were wanted in the neat 
future, and that of so organizing pro 
duction as to give quick service on 
such styles and colors as the public 
desired. 


The Style Problem 


First, we created a styling depart 
ment in both selling house and mill, 
under direction of a factory-trained 
executive, who is now an _ assistant 
treasurer. He is charged with the 
responsibility of securing style data 
by visiting markets anywhere in the 
world, studying the trend of style and 
requirements, visiting machine manu 
facturers, fabric and yarn suppliers, 
fashion magazines, publishers, etc. This 
executive particularly charged 
with the task of studying the needs of 
the final consumers at the prices they 
desired to pay, and the designing of 
stockings to be produced upon the 
machinery available from standard 
materials, so as best to meet the public 
needs. 

To attempt to tell the whole story 
of manufacturing advantages derived 
from having the styling staff in the 
mill organization would take too long, 
but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that a good styler, given adequate au 
thority and scope, has a continuously 
invigorating effect throughout the 
whole mill organization, by the de- 
velopment of a style consciousness in 
the personnel, with corresponding bet 
terment in manufacturing standards 
The relation of styling to production, 
important to a manufacturer as it may 
be in the manner indicated, is not, 
however, its main function, which is 
of course its relation to the effective 
merchandising of the mill’s product. 


was 


Our styling department has brought 
us knowledge of what the buying pub- 
lic considers stylish as expressed by 
their desires and needs both here and 
abroad, and what will be moving over 
the ‘retail counter, far in advance of 
that brought by our customers in plac 
ing their orders. 


Method of Procedure 
An account of the procedure in 
connection with one of the most oh 
vious of the recent style changes will 


illustrate style search procedure in a 
As most of you 
are not concerned with the manutac- 
ture of 


rather general way. 


hosiery, | might explain that 


many women’s stockings are made 
with a silk leg (boot, we in the hos 


iery industry call it), beginning at 
the foot and extending to the top, 


made ot cotton varn. 


\ Ch ms L he 
yect of the silk boot type ot ser 
is to reduce the cost and ret 1¢ 
by using cotton varn to the greatest 
possible extent; but the stocking must 
be made so the wearer will « spl v silk 
here the silk shows Naturall the 
length of the boot is governed 1 5 
class of hosiery by the length of the 
skirt, and it is probably true that hos- 


iery men have paid as much attention 
the style in skirt length 


t 
) 


as to the 


cost of raw material in recent years. 


lhe Ipswich styler has been in Paris 


on three different visits to Europe 


within the vear and the skirt length 
was one of the matters which he made 
the object of investigation in that 


stvle centre. Last fall Paris gave him 
that would be 
skirt for the 
When he returned to 
this country, he proceeded as usual 
to confer with the style experts in 
New York and found that 
some doubt in thei 
whether a shorter skirt might not be 
the United States 
skirt length question by Jan. I was 
still unsettled. 

recommendation 


every indication there 


no change in lengths 


spring season, 


there was 


minds as to 
worn in So the 
The next step was a 
that, the 
mill should reduce to 
the minimum its production of shorter 
boot hosiery and await developments, 
wl Meantime, the styl- 
er kept in close touch with the arbiters 
New York 
where, and by the first of 
had information that 
that there would be a shortening of the 
skirt length, and the mill on his rec- 
ommendation at once proceeded to pre 
pare the manufacture of longer boot 


stockings and they were ready for the 


owing to 
uncertainty, the 


lich was done, 
of fashion in and else 
February 


made it certain 


markets by the time the users of the 
cotton type of hosiery became aware 
of the need of longer boots with the 
shorter skirt. 

Che methods used by successful stv] 
ing experts cannot be described, for 
the same reason that makes it impos- 
sible to put into words the reason why 
certain portrait painters produce what 
the artists used to call “swell” paint- 
We believe that a mill styler 
should have certain qualities, one of 
which is the ability to be a cordial re- 
‘ipient of other people’s ideas, The 
selling force particularly should never 
be discouraged in offering style sug- 
gestions, and naturally our styling or 
ganization receives from that source 
expert advice and assistance. The mill 


‘ . 
ngs, 


organization, customers and any one 
else should be encouraged by a gen- 
uine interest in their style suggestions 
The styler’s function, after having 
heard them all without impatience, is 
to modify, improve and in many cases 
re‘ect them, according to his belief 
is to which procedure will secure the 
best results for all One 
basic idea must, however, 
permeate 


concerned. 
thoroughly 
a mill styling department, 
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namely, that the ultimate success of a 
manufacturing plant depends not on 
nor product, nor styling, but 
and the policy and 
should be regulated on that 


sales, 
profits, styling 
methods 
basis. 
The Color Factor 
Second, we 


under the direct supervision of an as- 


created a color control 


sistant treasurer. 


We have tound the color factor in 
| erv is akin to styling, because in- 
fe tion must be available that per- 

in intelligent selection of colors 
to meet the probable demands during 
the coming season’s retail business. 
There is, however, in the color field a 
powerful auxiliary,—the Textile Color 
Card Association, which, under the 
expert and highly intelligent guidance 


of its managing director, Mrs, Mar- 
garet Hayden Rorke, has done more 
than any of us could possibly do alone, 
to place at our disposal a comprehen- 

for each 
needs, in ample time to permit the 
mills to prepare the correct colors for 
distribution. 


: . : 
Sive color torecast seasons 


Our styling department, 
however, includes color in its field of 
work, and this is very important as 
corroborative evidence of the conclu- 
Textile Color 


sions reached by the 


Card Association. 

Che color factor, since the war an 
increasingly important matter in all 
classes of hosiery, was emphasized 
when some years ago we established 
a service stock of finished goods to 
permit quick replenishment of their 
stocks by our customers. It was evi- 
dent that a knowledge of the color 
would have to be available 
practically as soon as orders came into 
the mill, if the service stock was to be 
controlled, so adequate supplies of the 
more popular colors would be avail- 
able, and excessive stocks of those less 
strong in demand avoided. An analy- 
sis of each week’s orders by style and 
color is therefore made, the data col- 
lated and sent to the con- 
trolling service stock matters on Mon- 
day for the business of the previous 


The color trends, as disclosed 


demand 


executive 


week, 
by these orders, are carefully noted 
and changes in color production made 
to meet the fluctuations. As we do a 
large export business, it seems advis- 
able to make similar study of the ex- 
port color demand, and those orders 
are therefore analyzed in the same 
manner. 

All of these data, procured origin- 
ally for guidance in mill procedure, 
were found to be of great interest to 
many of our customers and some of 
the trade papers asked for the color 
reports for publication. At present 
we mail twice a month to many hun- 
dreds of buyers the color data we 
secure; it is published periodically in 
important trade papers and our agents 
abroad often send us clippings from 
foreign newspapers containing, not 
Ipswich report, but 
sometimes long comments on the hos- 
iery color situation. 


only the color 


At intervals, in order to ascertain 
whether there is any yreat sectional 
difference in color demand other than 
that due to varying seasonal dates, 








2A Modern Rayon Converting Plant 
at Passaic, N. J. 








Se VISCOSA’S service to the textile 
industry includes a modernly equipped 
converting plant, conveniently located in 
Passaic, New Jersey. 

This large plant enables us to meet your M'\ \\Wih 
needs in Viscose or Nitrocellulose Rayon Hit WAN 
to the last detail. We ship from this con- \ iN 
verting plant MISTLETOE BRAND RAYON yf! J 
in form for immediate use in any weaving f wi 
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COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
TELEPHONE s ASHLAND 9150 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Thiladelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, IL 
Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. 1. H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Commercial Tradine Corsoration, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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4 GROUP OF CREATIONS FROM THE N. A. C. M. STYLE SHOW 
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K and Twinkle Bell fabrics, made by Butler Mills and Finished by Henry Glass & Co., shown in Style Show of 


National Association of Cotton Manujacturers, Oct. 13, at Copley Plaza, Boston 


Vill dresses of Peter Pan prints 
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To officers of 
corporations 


The Equitable acts in the follow- 
ing corporate trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust, securing 
bonds of railroad, public 
utility and industrial cor- 
porations. 


2. As transfer agent and regis- 
trar of stock. (Jn the trans- 


fer of even a single share of 


stock there are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one of them ts 


vital to a proper transfer; tf 


a single error 1s made confu- 
sion, loss of time and expense 
will result. ) 


3. As depositary under protec- 
tive agreements or under 
plans of reorganization of 
railroad, public utility and 
industrial corporations. 


4. As agent and depositary for 
voting trustees. 


5. As assignee or receiver for 
corporations under action 
for the protection of credi- 
tors. 


6. As fiscal agent for the pay- 
ment of bonds, and coupons 
of states, municipalities and 
corporations. 


Without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest othce of The 
Kquitable with regard to 
any of the services ren- 
dered by our Corporate 
‘Trust Department. 
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How do you handle stock transfers 
in your corporation P 


Forty-eight state legislatures are con- 
stantly making and changing laws which 
must be complied with in transferring 
stock certificates. 

You cannot control the residence of 
your stock holders and you cannot select 
the laws under which you make your trans- 
fers, but you are always responsible for 
the legally proper transfer of your stock. 


Read the column at the left... then 
send for our booklet, 74e Kguitable Trust 
Company of New York —Transfer Agent. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. Madison Ave. at 28th St. 247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Parapet euia: Packard Building ATLANTA: Healey Building 
Bartimore: Keyser Building, Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. San Francisco: 485 California St. 
LONDON ; PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 


© E.T.C.of N. ¥., 2020 
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The Convention and Style 


(Continued from page 74) 
gnize the value of these outstanding 
.ccomplishments and duly reward Mr. 
horon for his services which have 





W. S. Pepperell, Board of Directors, 
N. A. C. M., and Chairman of Medal 


Committee 


been so freely and willingly given. 
Respectfully submitted, 

W. S, Pepperell, Chairman, B. H. 
Borden, F. A. Flather, H. P. 
Kendall and P. H. Leonard. 

Mr. Thoron, who is treasurer of 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass., president of the Arkwright 
club, and a member of the committee 
on organization of The Cotton-Tex 
tile Institute, stated that he was very 
much touched by the award of the as- 
sociation. “I don’t know that I[ de- 
serve it,” he said, “for others have 
worked quite as hard without being 
similarly rewarded. However, whether 





!. . Reynolds of Program Committee, 
N. A.C. M. 


t ceserve it or not I am very glad to 
it and I thank the committee 
ik association.” 


‘tyle Creation and Application 
turning over the meeting to Vice- 

Prident John A. Sweetser, who 

ac as chairman of that part of the 
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session devoted to style creation and 
application, President MacColl stated 
that style was a subject of great inter 
est to him and he ielt that it wou'd 
be of equal interest to the majority of 
those present. After asking those of 
the audience who were seated or 
standing in the back of the room to 
move up forward and fill vacant 
seats, Chairman Sweetser called upon 
the first speaker of the afternoon who 
was Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken of the 
Pictorial Review, New York City. 
Mrs. Picken, who spoke on “Modern 
Dress and Its Inspiration,” said that 
style-is the chief thing considered to- 
day although our grandmotlers did 
not so consider it. Manufacturers 
have a big job before them in keeping 
up with styles. Manufacturers have 





Henry P. Kendall of Medal Committee, 
N. ASC. MM. 


a serious task before them to keep 
up with the modern woman. 
sionally they show a little reluctance, 
seeming almost resentful a! out the 
rapid changes in fashion. The flap- 
per is the girl who will have to be 
catered to, for she sets the styles. 
More than 125,000,0co patterns are 
sold each year and each pattern is 


Occa 


used at least twice. The home woman 
however, is not going out of business 
nor is she ceasing to sew. Pattern 
manufacturers are quite willing to 
work cooperatively with manufactut 
ing interests. It was a mistake to sup 
pose that all the smartly dressed 
women were to be found on the Con 
tinent as she had observed that for 
three smartly dressed women in Paris 
and one in London there were at least 


i hundred in Boston. 


“Style and Sale of Cotton Goods” 

Miss Ellen K. Doughty, of the But 
terick Publications, said that the big 
pattern companies had their own fab 
ric promotion departments. The sale 
of goods and the sale of patterns went 
hand in hand. Cotton fabrics have 
their own field in the world that noth- 
ing else can displace. She thought 
that a very much 


larger business 


WORLD 
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Show in Boston—Continued 


could be done in higher priced cotton 
goods if they were properly styled 
Women do not buy fabrics merely be 
cause they are durable but demand 
style also. Mills and converters have 
been too indifferent to style and their 
indifference has been responsible for 
What the cotton 
industry lacks more than anything else 


loss of business. 
is originality. Much harm has been 
done to ravon and celanese fabrics by 
offering them as substitutes for silk. 
They have a place ot their own and 
will stand on their own bottom, Suc- 
cessful fabrics in the long run are not 
those sold to the buyer but those sold 
by him to the ultimate public. Miss 
Doughty’s paper appears on another 


page. 
Keeping Cotton in Vogue 


“Keeping Cotton in Vogue” was 
discussed very thoroughly and attrac- 
tively by Miss : 


Vogue who at the conclusion of her 


Margaret Case of 


address showed eight garments of cot 
ton material gowned on living models. 
She asked the question whether style 
was going to help the cotton manu- 
facturer, not French style but Ameri- 
can style, and answered it in the af- 
firmative. Cotton fabrics have a place 
today in the wardrobe of all smartly 
dressed women. 


The wearing of cot- 


B. H. Borden of Medal Committee, 
NN. AC. 

ton is logically the American custom 
ireating t natte igtor) illy she 
enumerated a number of cotton fabrics 
which have orivinoted and been used 

fly in the United States. Fabrics 
to take with the women of today must 
express beauty, fashion and _ suitabil 
ity. The turning of the wheel of 


fashion would never help the manu 


facturer who held to his old style 


and colors. She gave a number of 
suggestions as to what types of cot 


ton fabrics might be expected to be in 
demand next season based upon her 
observations of French and English 





styles. \ complete copy of het 
remarks appears on another page. 
The Ipswich Mills Service 

Howard N. 


assistant 


Doughty, 





Harry L. Bailey, Chairman of Program 
Committee, N. A. C. M. 


treasurer Ipswich Mills, read an u 
teresting paper discussing the proce 
dure covered by the Ipswich Mills 1 
adapting theit 
color and service demanded today 1 
production. An 
range of color was not found to be 


production to style 


hosiery enormous 


essential to successful sales. Choice 
well-balanced selected colors met the 
public demand quite successfully. Mt 
Doughty’s paper will be 
another page. 


Pacific Mills Style Bureau 
lhe fifth address of the afternoon 


found ot 





F. A. Flather of Medal Committee, 


N. A.C. M. 


which by the way was not on the 
printed program, was by Miss Mar 
jorie Holligan, adviser of the style 
bureau connected with the Pacific 
Mills. Mills formerly were styled by 
the advance orders of customers wh 
made their own decisions as to what 
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HE area served by the Columbus Electric & 

Power Company and its subsidiary, the South 
Georgia Power Company, embraces a number of pro- 
gressive small cities and prosperous communities Companies under 
offering all the essentials for success in textile manu- 
factures—native Anglo-Saxon labor, hydro-power, 
economical living conditions, low taxes and tax ex- STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 


Executive Management of 


emption for new industries and other special induce- 
ments. Let us tell you about this section. 


Columbus Electric €& Power Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 
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their trade was likely to require; but 
with the customers’ growing habit of 
putting off decisions until the last 


there is a style problem, an American 
style problem in their various produc- 
tions. Women are getting tired of 


ninute the burden of taking the style cheap silk dresses. Miss Holligan’s 
initiative had shifted to the mills. complete remarks will be found on 
‘otton mills have recognized now that another page. 
d Di D 
> : = ay ‘ pm 
Style Show and Dinner Dance 
J 
HE second style show dinner dance from fabrics now on the market and 
of the association held Wednesday the range of color and styles was ex 


evening was an immense success. ceptionally large. 


Fifty or more tables to accommo 
date seven to nine persons each were 
arranged around the banquet hall, the 


ee ee 


center being open and reserved for 
parade of models and dancing, the 
latter being participated in by a large 
number present. At the head of the 


hall was a rectangular table, behind 
which sat the board of judges consist 
ing of Mrs. Ruth C. Dinsmoor, of the 


Women’s Republican Club of Massa 


chusetts; Mrs. Winifred Ovitte, ot 
Women’s Wear, and Lew Hahn, sec 
retary of the National Retail Dry 
(Goods Association. 





John S. Lawrence, Board of Directors, 
Vv. A. C. M., and Chairman of Style 
Show Committee 


More than 300 members and guests 
witnessed a most charming display of 
for and 
The were 


children’s 


all 


fabrics women’s 


wear. dresses made 


Children’s costume (“Beach Hour”) of 
cotton goods exhibited by the Pacific 
Mills at the Styie Show of the Naioual 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
The costume is a beach set not exactly 
a dress nor yet a romper. It is made 
of Luisina Print and the color scheme 
is blue. 


During the dinner courses 


vaudeville entertainment was 


and Morey Pearl’s orchestra furnished 





music throughout the evening 
Style Parade 

Chester I. 

Jeffrey who directed the sty 


ar. 4 
Viadame 


Campbell and 





1 1 
le show 





Stvlish sports costume (“Country Club Were all ready around 9 o'clock to 
ir”) of cotton fabrics shown by start the parade of beautiful girls ir 
Re “He a. © ; . ; 
Pacific Mills at the Style Show of cmart and stylish dresses Little 


National 
ufacturers, 


Association of Cotton 
The costume is green 
jacket darker in tone than the 

The two tones in skirt and 
et are reflected in the blouse. The 
ime is made of Pamico Cloth and 
evch Rroadcloth. Hosiery from 


ich Mills. 


a four vear old Miss 
from Brooklyn, was the first n 


Muriel Goodman, 
ode! 
appear and was the only entrant 
children’s exhibit prize for which later 
was awarded to the Pacific Mills \ 
spot light played upon each girl as sl 


1e 
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2209) 


at the lett hand side of the 
hall and displayed 
the table, 
along the right hand side. This par 
of le ; 


occupied 45 minutes and members of 


came in ie 


1 
} 


the garment before 


judges’ departing slowly 


ade beauty, sty and fashion 


the association, their guests and 
spectators in the balcony were very 
generous in their applause 

Shortly after 10 o'clock, Lew Hahn 


the awards, speaking in 


innounced 


whole and 


eood 


high terms of the show as a 


that it would be a 


suggesting 





Style in a morning dress (“Gardening 
Hour”) of cotton fabric shown by the 
Pacific Mills at the Style Show of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers. The color is peach and 
orchid in a gay print with scattered 
lattice effect, and the costume has 
Vionnet sleeves. The fabric is Man 


chester Cambric. Hosiery from Ipswich 


Mills, 





Carillon—Morning dress of Tink 
Bell Print, }’oguve Pattern, No. 8705 
Bonjour—Morning dress of Tinker 
Bell Print, V’ogue Pattern, No. 864 
oo : ; ne 
ieee Rats (Ri, Bae”) (Tinker Bell Print finished and sold by 
of cotton fabric shown by the Pacific Henry Glass & Co. of New York.) 
Vills at the Style Show of the National Maritza—Afternoon dress of 10 
{ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers. Voile, Bon Ton Pattern, No. 3209 


It is tan and rose with the latter pre- 
dominating. The garment embodies 
a new smart effect in two piece mode. 
The fabric is Pacific Fine Print. 


(Voile fin shed and sold by Robinson W 


Golluber of New York.) 


New 
for the 
parts 


members to 
to 
country. 


England 
exhibit shown 
ot Dis 
played before the judges had been 33 
the 


thing for 
arrange 


in other 


be 


the 


separate modish creations, Boston 


Mig. Co. supplying three, the Butler 
Mills four Hoosic Cotton Mills three, 
the Lancaster Mills three, the Lor 
raine Mig. Co. six, Nashua Mfg. ¢ 

five, the Pacific Mills six, and the 
Pepperell Mig Co three \ll the 
hosiery worn in the style show was 
made by the Ipswich Mills. Phere 
was no evening dress of printed 
fabrics entered and the extra award 


; : 
covering the exhibit a whole went 











to the Pacific Mills 

The mills and their entries in the 
tvle show follow: 

Boston Mfg. Co. 

Taiwan—Sports dress of Taiwan Br 
cade, | Pattern, N 8705 Madam Jeffery, Director of Style Shou 

Svlvia—aA fte dress f WI 
Tuscan, | Pattern, No. 871 Hoosae Cotton Mills 

Sunny Summe lar I k of P Peter—Mornine dres Peter Pa 
hleshee | ut / Pattern, >} Print [cCa No. 4711 
2718 Pa M ng ress Pet Pat 

Sutler Mills Print, McCall Pattern, No. 4645 

Tinker Bell—Mort s of Tinl Wendy rning dress of Peter Par 
Bell Print, Pictorial Review Pattern Print, Pictorial Review Pattern, N 
No. 3564 3555. (Peter Pan Print finished and 








**Make your own Liquid Peroxide’”’ 
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SL et a 
HB Me ut ne 


ts the Pale Moon’? 


Not nearly as White as 
Solozone-Bleached Goods 


(4 permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 
Send for 


any of these interesting 
Booklets to process sample lots 


We are equipped 


of any size 
under mill conditions 


** Efficient and Economical Bleaching’’ 


and 


‘*The Public want better Dleached 
Goods— Where can they get them?”’ 


instruct the bleacher 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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sold by Henry Glass & Co. of New 
Yor ) 

Lancaster Mills 
S: vertown—Morning dress of Glen- 
«irk, Vogue Pattern, No. 8641. 
\ Olympic—Afternoon frock of 
Klinton Fancies, Vogue Pattern, No. 
Radio—Afternoon costume of Sun- 
fash, l’ogue Pattern, No. 3037. 

Lorraine Mfg. Co. 

link—Golf dress of Lorraine Ma 


Sutterick Pattern, No. 1126. 
O \ll—Tennis costume of Lorraine 


FOR EDUCATION 
RAYON USE 
“The industry has watched with 

interest the development of rayon, 

originally known as artificial silk. 

Many were dubious of its per- 

manency, but it has so generaily 

established itself that it must now 
be accepted as an important mem- 
ber cf the textile family. The use 
of rayon has been so rapidly de- 
veloped that the public has not 
been informed as to its proper 
handling. In some cases, too, in- 
ferior merchandise has been pro- 
duced, which has temporarily af- 
fected its popularity. There is, 
and always will be, a great deal 
of rayon used, but a_ broader 
policy of education as to its proper 
handling and washing should be 
promptly inaugurated by the man- 
ufacturers of this product if it is 
to continue its  popularity.”— 


WILLIAM B. MacCOLL. | 


NEED IN 


staasiiataainimmininsianiaiaanil 


Madras, Butterick Pattern, No. 6853. 
Carré—Afternoon costume of Lor- 
rayon, Butterick Pattern, No..1106. 
Rose Marie—Afternoon dress of Lor- 
aine Junior Tissue, Butterick Pattern, 
No. 7054 (Parasol of Lorrayon). 





Sunny summer evening dance frock, 
of li ht blue Pebblesheen, a cotton 
and + yon fabric made by Boston Mfg. 
Co, id shown et the style show of 
the ational Association of Cotton 
Manu ccturers. Worn with dance 
bloon ors, “Le dernier cri” from Paris 
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Follies Girls 
Cotton Manufac_urers: 


{ppear in Cotton Frocks at Style Show of National 
it left a sport costume of Gilbrae fabric by Boston 


{ssociation of 


Mfg. Co., in centre a dainty dress in pink with white organdie for a wide 
collar and applique on the full skirt; a blue Lorrayon parasol and narrow 
ribbon girdle complete the costume of fabrics made by Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
At right, another new fabric known as Sunflash from the Lancaster mills. 


Lorraine’s 6150—Afternoon 
of Lorraine Art, Butterick Pattern, No. 
1104. 

Valeska—Evening dress of Lorrayon 
Beau, Butterick Pattern, No. 1114 


Nashua Mfg, Co. 

Lido Beach—Beach pajamas of 
dian Head Cloth, McCall Pattern, 
2453. 

Poppy—Beach costume of 
Head Cloth, Vogue Patterns, 
and No. 8585. 


Out of the Kitchen—Morning dress of 


In- 


No. 


Indian 
SOO 


No 





Silvia, an afternoon dress of white Tuscan 
made by the Boston Mfg. Co, 
Wa'tham, Mass., and shown in the style 
show of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers 


costume Indian 


Head Cloth, Vogue Pattern, No 


8414. 
Gossip—A fternoon 
Head Cloth, McCall Pattern, No. 4711. 
Stepping—Afternoon sports costume 
of Indian Head Cloth, Pictorial Review 


dress of Indian 


Pattern, No. 3604 
Pacific Mills 
Country Club Hour—Morning sports 


costume of Pamico Cloth and Dymwych 
Broadcloth, Butterick Pattern, No. 122. 

Gardening Hour—Morning dress of 
Manchester Cambric, Pictorial 
Pattern, No. 3! 


Review 





Taiwan, a sport frock of yellow cotton 
and rayon fabric made by Boston Mfg. 
Co. and shown at the style show of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 
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Fleur- 
of Rayundy, Vogue 


Tea Hour—Afternoon dress of 
ville Voile with slip 





tdele Smith, Follies Girl, 
coiton bathing costume by Pepperell 
Mig. Co, One of Features of Style 
Show of National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers in Boston, giving 
first showing of what will be worn at 


beaches in California and Florida this 


appears in 


year 
Pattern, No. S3042 
Bridge Hour—Afternoon dress of 


Pacific Fine Print, Pictorial Review Pat 


tern, No. 3626 

Beach Hour—Child’s beach set of 
Luisina Print, /ogue Pattern, No. 2611 

Story Hour—Child’s dress of Picture 
Book Print and Meadow Lane Cloth, 
Butterick Pattern, No. 1007 (Widget 
Doll from Gre-Poir, Inc.) 

Pepperell Mfg., Co. 
*Teens—Tennis dress of Broadcloth, 





Poppy, a beach costume of Indian Head 
cretonne, Meadow pattern with cream 
background, made by the Nashua Mfg. 
Co. and shown at the style show of 
the National Association of Colton 
Manufacturers 


Providence,R.I. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
Charlotte.N. [| 
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@ Importers and manufacturers of 
Specialties for Sizing, Softening, 
Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


Fabrics. 


€ We are glad to furnish practical 
men to solve any problem in sizing, 
softening, finishing or weighting 
any yarn or fabric. We are con- 
stantly in touch with the best 
European metnods of securing the 
newest finishes and have unequaled 
facilities for supplying any articles 
uscd in softening, weighting or 
finishing any material. 


@ Inquirics solicited and formulas 
for cbtaining any finish cheerfully 
furnished. aan ened tam 
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Modish afternoon dress (“Tea Hour”) of 
cotton fabric exhibited by the Pacific 
Mills at the Style Show of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. The dress is yellow and fea- 
tures a smart use of pleats. It is made 
of Fleurville Voile with a slip of 
Rayundry. Ipswich Hosiery is worn. 


te Pattern, No. 2613. 
Raquel—Beach costume of Unbleached 
Sheeting, Vogue Pattern, No. 8548. 
Glinka—Afternoon costume of Un- 
bleached Sheeting, Vogue Patterns, No. 
8513 and No. 8562. (Design by Paintex 


Products Corporation.) 
Ipswich Mills 


All Hosiery worn in the Style Show 
made by Ipswich Mills. 


Style Show Awards 

Lew Hahn for the board made the 
following awards: 

Best morning dress from printed 
fabric to the Hoosic Mills; best after- 
noon dress of printed fabric to the 
Pacific Mills; best morning dress, 


a 


Be 





Sidney B. Paine of Program 


Committee, 
Pn. 4:6, 
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yarn-dyed or piece-dyed fabric, to the 
Lorraine Mfg. Co.; best afternoon 
dress to the Lancaster Mills; best 
evening dress to the Boston Mfg. Co.; 
best children’s exhibit and best exhibit 
as a whole to Pacific Mills. 

Through the courtesy of the ex- 
hibiting mills the complete style show 
was repeated on Thursday, Friday and 
today in the auditorium of the Jordan 
Marsh Co., Boston, but no arrange- 
ments have been made for further 
exhibition of the style show in other 
cities as a complete unit. It is proba- 
ble, however, that individual mills 


that were prize winners will arrange 
for such travelling exhibits and thus 
give wide publicity to the stylishness 
of cotton fabrics. 

Not only did the style show reflect 
great credit upon the committee 
headed by John S. Lawrence, and 
upon Chester I. Campbell and Madam 
Jeffrey who staged it, but upon every 
exhibiting mill and their cooperation 
with style experts. The time and ex- 
pense involved was far greater than 
would ordinarily be warranted for the 
limited publicity obtained at the style 
show itself. 


Institute Plans Outlined 


HE Thursday, morning session of 

the convention was _ devoted 
largely to a remarkably clear and 
forceful exposition of the scope and 
plans of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
by Robert Amory and Ward Thoron, 
two men who have been particularly 
active in the prosecution of its pro- 
gram. 

Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., presided at this 
session and outlined the general 
thought back of the formation of the 
Institute. He emphasized the fact 
that it was not proposed as a cure-all 
nor intended to take away individual 
responsibility in management, but that 
it afforded a meeting place where ills 
common to all can be discussed frankly 
and remedies suggested. 

Mr. Leonard pointed out certain 
present day conditions which call for 
a change in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising policies. He mentioned 
particularly the evidently permanent 
method of hand-to-mouth buying 
which shifts upon the manufacturer a 
burden and an additional risk for 
which he must learn to charge. This 
burden of carrying greater stocks, he 
believes, is responsible for the periodic 
and somewhat panicky dumping of 
goods because when a mill manager 
becomes alarmed or is pressed by his 
directors or banks to liquidate. He 
feels it necessary to sacrifice at a loss. 
In the speaker’s opinion the very com- 
prehensiveness of the Institute should 
dispel the fears of these weaker broth- 
ers since actual knowledge regarding 
production, stocks and unfilled orders 
would enable them to manufacture and 
merchandise their goods intelligently. 
The salient point in the whole move- 
ment, stated Mr. Leonard, is that for 
the first time the industry is offered 
the opportunity of comprehensive co- 
operation which will teach it the per- 
fidy of intensive provincialism. 


Robert Amory’s Remarks 

As a prologue to his remarks re- 
garding the possible accomplishments 
of the Institute, Robert Amory of 
Amory, Browne & Co., Boston, read 
the formal objects for which the or- 
ganization was formed. He empha- 
sized the fact that members are left 
absolutely free to conduct their indi- 
vidual businesses in any way they see 
fit. 

In analyzing the proposed program, 
he dwelt on the problem of furnish- 


ing the industry with a comprehensive 
view facts which affect it. He 
pointed out, however, that it was not 
only a question of gathering such sta- 
tistics, but of presenting them in a 
way which they could be readily util- 
ized by the members. 

Among the 
ments of the organization, he 
tioned the study of the general trend 
of sales in both domestic and foreign 
markets, by-products and 
study of temporary fluctuations in 
sales and their effect upon the deci- 
sion of manufacturers as to the ac- 
cumulation of stocks, study of statis- 
tical price trends, by-products for 
both domestic and foreign markets, 
study of the buying habits of dis- 
tributors and consumers, development 
of closer relations between producer 
and distributor, study of production 
factors, development of a knowledge 
of average costs of standard con- 
structions, progress in the simplifica- 
tion of lines, and the development of 
new potential markets. The last, 
however, he believes can be handled 
more efficiently by individuals than 
by an organization. 

Anticipating the criticism that these 
plans may appear academic, Mr. 
Amory insisted that the work of a 
body such as the Institute must neces- 
sarily be academic. He stated that 
real determination of its efficiency 
will rest in the proper grouping, dis- 
tribution and interpretation of the 
statistics which are developed. He 
believes further that manufacturers 
can and should secure the cooperation 
of distributors all along the line in 
the broad movement so that the end- 
point will be the operation of plants 
on a basis where they will produce 
goods as the consumer wants them. 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Amory 
stated that the individual member of 
the Institute can derive many benefits, 
including new uses for his product, 
new styles of product, and intelligent 
and economical operation of his own 
plants. The latter will result from the 
possession and application of straight- 
forward, industry-wide information. 


of 


possible acct ymplish- 


men- 


by-uses, 


Reviews Institute’s History 
In taking up the subject of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute where Mr. 
Amory left off, Ward Thoron, treas- 
urer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., re- 
viewed briefly the steps leading up 
to the formation of this body, starting 











— oe = 

Lido Beach, beach pajamas with black 
Indian Head trousers, jacket of Indian 
Head period print “Limoges,” made 
by Nashua Mfg. Co. worn with peach 
color beach hat and peach coler clogs, 
and shown at the style show of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers 


with the convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in 
Atlanta last May, the 
made by George F. Harris, president 
of the Exposition Cotton Mills and 
others to the effect that some coopera- 


suggestions 


tive movement was necessary to sta- 
bilize the cotton textile industry, the 
meeting in June under the auspices 
of the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers followed by the 
appointment of a committee of ten 
representing both the North and 
the South, and the active steps taken 





T H. McKitterick of Program Commit- 
tee, N. A. C. M. 
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Suspended high over rivers and canyons, highways of 
steel and stone successfully overcome great natural 
obstacles—gaps that hinder progress from one center 
toanother. They are built when the demand for rapid, 
positive communication becomes imperative. 


This paper is a bridge on the highway of business, 
created by insistant demand for news and ideas. It 
establishes a direct route—a positive means for the 
intercommunication of ideas between the scattered 
branches of your industry. 


Being direct, it assures rapid distribution of ideas, a 
means for keeping abreast of developments. Being a 
member of the A. B. P., it guarantees you the best, 
most reliable information both editorially and in the \ 
advertisements which it carries. ‘ 


Take the shortest and best route to up-to-the-minute 
news. This A. B. P. paper leaves no gap in supplying 
information which is helpful to you in the conduct of 
your business. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


An association of none but qualified publications reaching the princ:p2 
fields of trade and industry. 





The¥TEXTILE WORLD is a member7of The A. B. P. 
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to circularize prospective members 


and to secure their support. 

Mr. Thoron reported the gratify- 
ng response which developed and 
announced that, out of a potentially 
ble membership of 28,000,000 
spindles, there had been signed to date 
| ,156 spindles. 





lohn Skinner, Chairman of Resolutions 
Committee, N. A. C. M. 


rving the development of the or- 
tion work to date, the speaker 
tioned that the executive commit- 
of the Institute met two weeks ago 
consider the reports of the various 
The committee 
rganization and personnel reported 
in locating a man for secretary 

{the Institute, George A. Sloan, who 
s secretary of the Copper and Brass 
Association. Mr. Thoron 
| that the Institute regards itself 
ticularly fortunate in securing Mr. 


ub-committees. on 


esearch 


he selection of a president, how- 
the task has been more difficult 





Steele, Elected to Board of 
Mirectors, N. A. C. M. 





the men qualified to handle 
e firmly intrenched in other 
problem seemed to be to 


TEXTILE 


find a man who had just completed one 
big job, and was ready for another. 
Mr. Thoron announced that the com- 
mittee believes it has located such an 
individual, but that the present is not 
an opportune time for pressing the 
job upon him. Pending the appoint- 
ment of this man or some other candi- 
date, the office of president will either 
be vacant or filled temporarily. 

Mr. Thoron also advised the mem- 
bers of the association that the Insti- 
tute has been formally incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New 
York. Incidentally he remarked that 
it had been found advisable to enlarge 
the board of directors, and consequent- 
lv, at the first regular meeting of the 
Institute on October 20, an amend- 





{llen of Resolutions Committee, 


N. A.C. M. 


G. Bion 


ment to the articles of association will 


board to 75 


be offered, increasing the 


By-Laws Adopted 
Still another 
reported to the executive comm! 


sub-committee which 
tee 
was the one in charge of drafting by 
the Mr. Thoron 
analyzed these briefly He mentioned 
the fact that the original plan of pro- 
viding for 
representing 50,000 spindles or any 
part thereof, had been changed to one 
vote for every 25,000 any part 
thereof, as it was felt this was more 
equitable all around. 
provide that no proxies will be allowed 
at the meetings and members must 
cast their votes either in person or by 
mailing signed ballots. 


laws for Institute 


one vote every member 


or 


The by-laws also 


Another important provision of the 
by-laws has to do with the classifica- 
tion of members so that the various 
groups may study their problems in- 
dividually. 


His Conception of Institute 


for himself and not for 
of 


Thoron 


Speaking 
the members the executive 
committee, Mr. outlined his 
conception of the practical operation 
ot the Institute as follows: He be- 
lieves that if a group of print cloth 
manufacturers, i 


other 


for example, is gotten 


WORLD 


together and shown the facts relating 
to their business, they will be able to 
operate their own plants much more 
effectively than at present. It is the 
purpose of such group activity to draw 
out the best views from each, to edu- 
cate each, and to let each draw his 
own conclusions as to how to manage 
own business. Such a plan in- 
volves no price fixing, no coercion— 
but just the absorption of common 
sense, 

The speaker drew an analogy be- 
tween the experience in the 
raw cotton market and that which has 
been in effect in the goods market fo1 
the last In his opinion 
the dominant factor in the market is 
panic When stocks have been found 


his 


recent 


few vears 


to be too heavy for consumptive capa- 
city, they have been dumped frantical 
the market in to 

Worse still, manufacturers 


al ead and pi 


ly on 
unload 


an attempt 


have gone oduced more 


Under such conditions the only real 
plan would have been to hold thei 
stocks—and al not to manufacture 
iny more No good can ever | 





tlbion C. Cook of Resolutions Commit- 


tee, N. A. C. M. 


accomplished by dumping, stated Mr. 
fhoron; dumping is due to panic and 


panic is due to ignorance. This igno- 


Thursday Afte 


after 
delayed until 
o'clock in the hope that the 


Phursday 


Cy NING of the 


noon session Was 
nearly 3 


resolutions committee would com- 


plete its report in time to start the 


with the business meeting in- 


session 
cluding this report, the report of the 


nominations committee and_ election 


but it was decided finally 


ot otmeet 


to start the session with the open 
forum. One result of the delay was 
largely to expand the audience, many 
of the members and guests evidently 
ntending to continue social inter 
course in the hotel lobby until the 
open forum started 

When Chairman Henry C. Everett, 
Ir.. treasurer of the Winnsboro (S. 
C.) Mills opened the session there 
were well in excess of 200 present, 
nd before the discussion was well 
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rance is what the Institute aims tg 
correct. 
The New England Council 
Following the discussion of the In- 
stitute, John S. Lawrence, of Law- 
rence & Co., and chairman of the New 
England Council which was organized 


by trade bodies at the request of the 





Robert Amory, Former President, 
N, A. G. M. 
1x governors of the New England 


States, 


reviewed briefly its scope and 


I lhe council consists of 72 
men, 12 from each State. Its purpose 
is to be merely a stimulative body. 
It has accomplished a great 
deal of good along the lines of public 
utility control, agricultural standardi- 
zation stabilization, distribution 
of industrial 


Mr. Lawrence in- 


already 


and 
research, development 
consciousness, etc. 
dicated many other directions in which 
this con- 
tribute to the prosperity of New Eng- 
land and its people. 


organization promises to 


Cotton Growing in Egypt 
A concluding feature of the Thurs- 
day morning session was the presenta- 
tion of a motion picture on “Cotton 


Growing in Egypt,” through the 
courtesy of Nicolas. Parachimonas, 
who is prominently known as the 
originator of a number of varieties 


of Egyptian cotton which have proved 
of great value to the textile industry, 


rnoon Session 


started the audience had so increased 
that every chair was filled and extra 
chairs had to be provided for late 
comers. 
Chairman ses- 
regard- 
importance various 
to be called 
upon Professor Copeland of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion to present the subject of merch- 
andising 


Everett opened the 
with a brief 
the 


subjects 


sion statement 
of the 


discussed and 


ing 


His discussion was devoted 


in large part to results of a study of 


cotton goods merchandising recently 
published by him and reviewed in 
these columns and to certain con- 
clusions that had been drawn more 


recently from this study. 

Several who had been expected to 
follow Professor Copeland, including 
( I Broughton the 


treasurer of 
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Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
and Kenneth Moller of the Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co., New York 
City, were unable to attend the ses- 
sion, but among those who spoke were 
John A 


Stevens, mill engineer, Low- 


ell, Mass., Samuel C. Lamport, presi- 
dent Lamport Mig. Supply Co., New 
York City; Charles S Fowler, presi- 
dent Westerly (R. I.) Textile Co.:; 


John A. Sweetser, of Bliss, Fabyan & 


oston ; 


Albert Farwell Bemis, 





( Ik. Broughton, Board of Directors, 
VN A.C. M. and Chairman of Nominat- 
ing Commuttee 

1 Be Bi Bag Co., Bos- 

J. Fk. MeCrudden, Aberfoyle 

Mig. ¢ P delphia, P 
Business Session 
i ed ( 1 ¢ Iternoo! 
the ti W Wwe 1 
"7 idopte 
| ¢ \ 1 \ ( m I 

\ M inuiacturel convent 1 

t med CN \¢ \\ ere Ss tne 

1 r ously concerned at the 
preset cottol ituatiol We earti! 

ve of the prony ction of ‘ 

bre lent ( United State 1 

oOmting i co t ce tte t 

i l TLATIC 1 nd rae rly 
larketing Oot cottor 
Phat the National Association of 

( on Manufacturers in convention 

iSS¢t bled resolves that. | iving heard 
1@ purposes and aims of the Cotton 

lextile Institute, we give our hearty 
support to the Institute 
Chat the National \ ciation ot} 

Cotton Manutacturers in convention 
ssembled resolves that their deepest 
inks ire due to the speakers and 

who have taken i part in making 
eC —wce 
Election of Officers 
William EB. MacColl, treasurer of 
€ Lorra \ig LA Pawtucket, 
kx | was re-elected president ot the 
Russell 1 Leonard, 
( = the re perell Mig 0. 
de 1, Me., and John A. Sweet 
( & | Boston, w 
Sé r r ( ents \\ lt 
ving Bu ( easure 1 Russel 
t S ¢ T\ 
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Directors to serve until 1929 were 
selected as follows: S. Harold Greene, 
president of the N. E. Southern Mills, 
Boston; Ernest N. Hood, assistant 
treasurer of Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass.; W. S. Pepperell, 
treasurer of Warren Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, R. I.; Fred W. Steele, treasurer 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
Mass.; and Dexter Stevens, man- 
ager Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 

Ward Thoron, treasurer of the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
was elected as the association’s repre- 
National Council of 
Manufacturers. 


sentative on the 
\merican Cotton 


President’s Cotton Committee 
\n interesting feature of the busi- 


Discussion on 
formally opening 


ra 


WI 


the open forum 
lich, by the way, was really 
wide open this time, Chairman Ev- 
erett spoke in part as follows: 

have a re 
here today to 


‘It seems to me that we 


uss some very, very important 
ubjects The cotton industry is un 
uestionably passing through one of 
he most critical periods in its history. 
Falling prices of raw material with 


e accompanying inventory 


problem, 


anges and acute competition 


_- 
hich means drastic curtailment 
hroughout the country have all 


brought us to the that 


got to readjust our methods and 


realization we 


ve 
ive 


ur processes. The way in which we 


ok at the entire problem is different 


than it was under the old regime. 
ley klv centlemer » |} _ oO 

i‘rankiv, gentiemen, we lave got to 
he progressive: we have got to be cre 


find 


riends 


tive, or we may ourselves in 


the hands of ow the banks 

“It really is something sinister that 
the and 
today’s conditions in 
We must be progressive, 
in being progressive we must 
eep our feet solidly on the ground 


hreatening industry, we 


ust cope with 
new ways 


nad vet 


‘The subjects for discussion this 
itternoon are of vital interest to the 
cotton industry. We can make this 


neeting a success, we can let it bring 
forth something suggestive and help- 
ful, or make it 
failure. It 


ourselves 


we can a complete 


will be what we make it 


‘Though the makes the 


statement that 


program 


no names will be pub 


lished, we have thought best to change 
] and if 


that, vou state no objections 


in the 
lf 


} a 1 +1 +5 
nv obyection speak up at the time 


our name will be used trans 


cript of the proceedings you have 


you 





give your name, or come up after the 
session and make the request. that 
vour name be eliminated 
‘Following the program that vou 
have, the first subject is merchan 
sing That is a food subsect to 
ie first There is nothing more 
irtant today than merchandising. 
| not dis the efforts of 
the en at the We have to 
¢ eir savings of a fraction of a 
en pound. But do vou ever stop 
realize what happens in the wav of 
cut prices when half a cent a vard 
Ins up into manv cents a pound and 


ness session was the receipt of a tele- 
gram from Eugene Meyer, chairman 
of the special cotton committee ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge, which 
pointed out that the spinning industry 
can render a real service in the present 
situation by making long-time pur- 
chases of cotton which will prevent 
panicky sales. The telegram also sug- 
gested that the association appoint a 
committee to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent’s committee in the consideration 
of the problem. 

As a result of this wire the associa- 
tion authorized President MacColl to 
keep in touch with the matter and to 
cooperate wherever possible. 


Merchandising 


all of our savings at the mill go for 
naught? That is only one feature of 
the merchandising problem. We have 
to readjust our way of thinking all 
along the line. We have got to fol 
low what other industries have done 
We have got to study statistics, and 
there is a mass of valuable informa 
tion that is at our finger tips if we 
will only use it. Take, 
this report on the distribution of tex 
tiles, recently published by the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research. 
Running through that book I realized 
what a valuable mass of information 
that is for anyone who has eyes tc 
see it. 


for instance, 


“Our problem today is very differ 
ent than it used to be. As the ladies 
told us yesterday, we have to give the 
people what they want, and not what 
want them to take. We have to 
put emphasis on the style factor. That 
is of paramount importance. I want 
to emphasize that we have to be will- 
ing put money into advertising. 
You cannot expect the public through- 
out the country to guess what we are 
making. You have to tell them 
about it. 


we 


¢ 
to 


“We are fortunate in having with 


us today Professor Melvin T. Cope- 


land, of Harvard University, and | 
am going to ask him to lead the 
discussion.” 
Prof. Copeland’s Address 
Professor Copeland’s remarks fol 


low 


of the distri 
bution of textiles to which the chair- 


has 


in part: “The study 
| \ 


was begun 


and _ finished 


man referred, some- 


what over a year 


ago 
early last spring. In carrying on that 
study, in which we undertook to gather 
information regarding the volume of 
goods flowing t] rough the various dis- 
tributive channels, we had_ splendid 
the manu 
selling agents and from 


and 


cooperation from cotton 
facturers, the 
the manufacturers selling agents 
the Chere 
were some companies which did not 


feel that 


in other textile industries. 
thev could give information 
o told us that 


he would give us a report this time it 


Chere was one man wil 


we promised never to come to him 


again 


But generally we had hearty 


cooperation and very few harsh 


words 


Nort ft 
tro 
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billings of cotton mills representi; 
about 45% of the mills for 1925 a 
about 28% of the billings in 10 24, 
We also had a good sample for woo'«y 
goods, silk goods, rugs and carpet 

am not going to give you many jc- 
ures, but I have two or three brief <«:s 
here that I think may be of interes: to 


7g 











those who have not looked over ‘he , 
report to which Mr. Everett refered 
“The cotton manufacturers’ billings 9 
were 34% to converters, 10% t t- ; 
tl 
t! 
tl 
re 
Cc 
+} 
tl 
p 
b 
it 
ir 
ta 
m 
Vi 
di 
ti 
a 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, of Nominaiing Com si 
mittee, N. A. ¢ Vl. a 
ters-up, 13 to other manuiacti ; in 
40% to wholesalers, 1% to ret t de 
directly, 5% export and 23% m 
verted on the mills’ own account pr 
“Combining the figures 1 the 25 
manufacturers with those for pe 
verters, so we will have finished th A 
and cloth which had entered into the th 
wholesale trade or went to the cutters co 
and other manutacturers, these reports de 
indicated that of the total quantit 
cotton cloth 26° went into the cut Te 
ting-up trades, 30°; to industrial use sti 
32° to wholesalers, 4% directly to re , 
tailers and &©; to export and for some the 
other minor uses. Nu 
“A comparison of those figures witl le 
the figures for the silk trade are 1 ing 
teresting Whether or not they ere 
significant | am not prepared to state ne 
Of the silk goods 44% went to the ing 
cutters and other manufacturers. [hat lu 
is compared to 26% to cutters ant ACC 
30% to industrial uses for cottol isi 
goods. The wholesaler’s percentage 1s per 
the same — 32%. The retailers put ho 
chased directly 33% as compared t Th 
4% for cotton goods, and the export hir 
figure was 1%. Those were for al Yi 
sorts of fabrics. The percent DO 
varied a good deal for different Mt 
rics and the details regarding those set 
fabrics are all stated in the bulletin 
shall not attempt to go into those fou 
‘As these figures have indicated, the ver 
wholesaler is playing a big part the ret 
marketing of cotton goods today 
is, for the prece eoods that ulti 
ire sold over the retail counters 
There se s to be no likelihox 
the \ salers services ¢ | 
pense entirely at the ] nt r 
olesalers, howe re 
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:' finding difficulties in adjusting their 
+ practices to the new conditions. We 
: have seen a number of changes in 
: the wholesale trade during the last 
: year or two. That reflects the dif- 
: ficulties with which many of the 
= wholesalers are faced. 
i But one thing seems to me to be 
S perfectly clear, and that is that the 


t- wholesalers as well as the mills and 
the converters have got to readjust 
themselves to these new conditions if 
tl are to continue to function. 


the case of the manufacturers 
we found a very general interest in 
this study and we received a ready 
response from them. But it also is 
clear that manufacturers generally in 
this industry have not been planning 
merchandising methods with the 
same care and attention that they have 
planned production. They have not 
been giving enough heed to the buy 


o 


ing habits of consumers and the buy- 


iotives of consumers. 
“In this study, in addition to ob- 
taining data on the relative volume of 

flowing through the 
various we obtained 
data on the size of orders. It is clear, 
that there is a good deal of basis 
for a discussion of the so-called hand 
to-mouth buying, but there is also 
some indication that that is not as new 





merchandise 
channels, also 


tor 
too, 


(_om 
a situation as one would gather from 
merely casual conversation with men 
in the industry. I think that the ten- 
dency towards the so-called hand-to- 
mouth buying is a tendency which 
probably has been at work for 20 or 
e 25 years. It was obscured by the war 


period, which resulted in large orders. 
A boom period usually does. And 
e then after the crisis in 1920, after the 
ollapse of the high prices, this ten- 


S dency towards purchasing on a 
smaller scale manifested itself more 


At all events, whether that 
statement regarding the tendency be 
or not, the important thing for 
the industry, it seems to me, is to find 
ut definitely whether that is a ten- 


e cut icutely. 


re irrect 


vitl lency, and if it is a tendency result- 

re it ing from the buying habits and pref- 
ey ar erences of consumers and the require- 
) state ments of the retailers who are cater- 
to the ing to the consumers, then the in- 
lustry will have to adjust its plans 

rs an iccordingly. After all, the merchand- 


cottor ising of your product is going to de- 


tage 1s pend on what the consumer wants and 

rs pur how the consumer wants to buy it. 

ired t The consumer is not going to adjust 

export himself to meet your convenience. 

for al You have to take the consumer’s 

entage> point of view and take into account 

nt fab mditions in the retail trade that is 
py those serving the consumer directly. 

etin marketing cotton goods we 

se to that the manufacturers, the con- 

ite ¢ the wholesalers and the 

‘t tie ret rs, were all saving unkind things 

t each other; there was discon - 

t satisfaction everywhere. This 

ountefs loes 1 t represent itself in the cold 

that Stat s, but it was manifested in the 

S Or that we had with the various 

I T es of the industry during the 

are u f the survey. That seems to 

a lack of mutual understand- 


ng each other's problems It-is a 
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condition which does not make for 
healthy trade. So long as the various 
parties engaged in the merchandising 
of your product are talking and acting 
at cross purposes, you have a good 
deal of friction which is 
tending to increase your selling costs 
and probably to 
rather than to smooth out the way fo 
increasing 


generated 


slow down Sales 


sales and handling the 


business most economically. 


Morgan Butler, Former President. 


Ns as GC, MM. 


“[ have one or two other points !n 
mind which did not result especially 
from this survey, but I have come to 
the conclusion, as a result of such con 
tact as I have had with the industry, 
that it is still too largely speculative 
We have the attention that is focused 
upon the crop reports and upon the 


course of the market in New York 
We have the mills and the whole 
salers guiding their purchases cor 


tinually by their estimates of wheth 

the cloth market is going to be up o1 
down. Now, that is not real mer 
chandising. That is speculating. In 
this industry I think that less progre- 
has been made than in 
industries in marketing the product on 
a real merchandising basis; that is 
getting away from this sort of specu- 
lative operation. 
business 


several othe 


In the cotton goods 
still 
largely upon prices. As a matter of 
fact, the prices at which cotton good 
are being sold in retail stores are not 
fluctuating as the mill prices are 
fluctuating. The quantity that con 
sumers buy is not affected by every 
up and the cotton market. 
Consumers are not buving cotton cloth 


attention is focused 


down of 


merely because it is cheap. They want 
it for other reasons. And I personally 
think that one of the major problems 
in the industry 
which 


is to create a point 


of view will avoid having 


attention’ focused as definitely on 


prices as it has been in the past and 
as it is today. 

“T have stated this point not in 
tending to be critical at all. I coul 
have said a lot of nice complimenta: 
things but I did not feel it would | 
worth taking up your time with say 





ing nice things with which 


you are 
already thoroughly acquainted.” 
John A. Stevens was the next to 


participate in the discussion: 

“[ am going to pound this subject of 
advertising until you bury me. I will 
two and | 
within that ten minute limit. 


dwell on points will be 


“First of all I 
\Moto1 


will speak on adver 
up and ck wn t] rou 


tising 


New England. do a 


thousand miles a 
week, ind about one tactorv out o} 
ten has nV Nani business det 
; . . 
n it. When I am spendine mone 
( ride aroun a ( ere > 
) ( ind othe f 5 
| CLV e c i 
{ ( t 
{ \ 
¢ ire usua 
n t mise! 
=< up } ( 
} \ e to. oO t n 
1 1 
nev ¢ the da 1e 

\ 

1 LIS la\ oe ( 11S 
use CanVasslil or the XC I ee 
ng the mill going lind out w 
people want \\ ¢ ust five +] 

} } ‘ : 
peopie, as vour chairman wisely sa 


they want. A man going into a 
shoe store forty years ago would be 
told, ‘That is the:shoe you want.’ I[t 

am told that today 


| I walk right out 
| think 


my father and mother gave 
me brains enough to look at a pair 
of shoes and be able to tell wheth: 


I want them. 


“T have been through 


a good man 
mills that have been busy night and 
day for a good many years. Some 
of those people go to New York once 
in six months whether they need to o1 





Russell B. Lowe, former President, 
Net. 
not and traipse up and down the 
\venue and find out the styles and 
colors and combinations of colors. 
Of course I am one of the engineet 


but I am speaking thus because every 
one of us is dependent on the factories 

New England. We have no other 
business and we have not sufficient of 
other resources in New England to be 
in the position of the British Empire 
so that the sun never sets on the mil!s 
that When my boys are 


we own 
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ready for work in a year or two, if 
some of you don't put them to work 
in your mills and work them 18 hours 
a day you are not friends of mine.” 

The discussion was then continued 
as follows: 


Attitude 
"We 


Stevens in a 
| 


Affirmative or Negative 


muel | Lamport. have 


Mr. 


Manner, 


terse 
) 


rotessor 


rom 
Ilarvard, we have got 
today on which 


| you will 


we 
permit 
] 

Liltd 


ad like to ask pr." opel m¢ 


definite | mean just this lt 


been my notion in the past tew 
veal that m mat nstal ( 
indising geniuses or heads have 
} st) + , ‘ ‘ 1 } 
een trving to find way whereby 


1] 
t 


ev could sell then 


as possible whereby 


continue to cut down costs so as to be 
rival 
that it they 


] ] 
cared they, let 


undersell the manutac 


always assuming 


+ +] 
l 


he business what 


the devil take the hindmost. 


“If Professor Copeland means what 
that in 
an industry successful, 


| rather hope he does mean, 
order to have 


putting the other fellow in the hole 
reflects on the man who originally 
starts putting him in that hole, that 
selling goods for a minimum cost 


rather than a maximum price is to be 
the moving principle in industry, I 
would say in all frankness that there 
is a great deal of room for a better 
understanding on the part of manu 
facturers and producers as to what 
ought to be the principle of merchan- 
I think we ought to ask Dr. 
a little bit 


dising. 
Copeland to elaborate that 
more.” 


“That 
opens possibilities 
I hardly know where to begin 
should agree with the 
statement of the question. What | 
mind affirmative or 
positive attitude rather than a 
tive attitude in selling. 


Professor Copeland. 


up SO 


ques- 
tion 
that 
or stop. I 


many 


had in was an 


nega 


“Now, there is a difference, it seems 
to me, between mere selling and mer 


chandising. That is one of the chief 
differences between business today 
and business of 50 years ago. When 
a man is selling he merely thinks 


about completing each transaction 
with a profit or with as little loss as 
possible, but in modern merchandis 
ing the manufacturer or merchant is 
thinking not only of the immediate 


sale. but he is thinking even more oft 


the sales to come, of building for the 
future. 
“In this matter of lack of under 


standing, manv mill-men criticise the 


retailers for purchasing in such small 
whole 


quantities: they criticise the 
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saler for 
quantitie 
that these 


such small 
give the impression 
customers are purchasing 


purchasing in 
and 


in that way out of cussedness, or 
selfishness, or something that is not 
quite straight Perhaps we should 
discount those statements, but if you 


will look around in other industries 


you will find that the companies which 
have made outstanding successes are 
the ompanies whicl have adopted 
mean r selling 
that they ould go 
consumet thout a large amount 


friction hey have found means < 


motive hac n three 


four y« i to go Over some 2,0 
advert nf te 11y buy 
motive \ll came down to 30 

motis But trom that study 

fron observation I an 
vin t t iro! the consume! 
standp } price re nerally 1 ‘ e 
ondary factor in purchasing I dk 
that 


consumer mn 


not mean to iv price is necl} 


gible, but a buying 
piece of cotton cloth wants first t 
pattern and the finis! 


are two 


Then, if there 
loth that are 


pieces oO 
pp! I 


equally attractive, the 


cheaper one is 
going to be bought 


of price does not 


But the questior 
until the 
consumer starts to make the selection 


come in 


And in merchandising there is a lack 
of understanding of the consumer's 
point of view by the mills and the di 
tributing agencies 

The Benefits of Speculation 

Charles > “The 
that impresses me most in connection 
with the distribution problem is the 


matter ot 


Fowlet thing 


specialization I do not 
think the Professor touched on it very 
much, but I believe that 
troubles, or what we consider 
could be attacked in a very 
much more intelligent manner if we 


most of our 


trouble 


did not try to do so much simply 
because we have a loom that will 
weave different types of fabrics. | 


think if we examine other industries 


and other professions—and we surely 
ought to regard ours as 
find that 


specialization to a 


a profession 
have 
much 


today-—we_ will they 
carried 
higher degree than we have. 
“Perhaps the best example of real 
specialization today is found in the 
department stores. They are nothing 
but a collection of special shops. | 
think it take at least 
to walk through a store like 


or \Wanamaker's, not to be 


would one day 
Macy's 
shown 
any merchandise, but merely see what 
they have job as compared to 
theirs is a When you think 


ot coordinating the tremendous num 


Our 
cinch. 


ber of things in those stores we have 
it easy. Everything there is special 
ized and is brought under various de 
partments and 


degree 


such a 
that the whole thing finally 
ties in with the president of the con 
cern, 


worked out to 


ind there is no lost 
“So that while there is a tremen- 
dous number of angles to the merchan 


dising o ut that 


motion. 


product | believe 
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those mills that sell direct to the re- 
tailer do not sell any cheaper than to 
the wholesaler or jobber. They merel v 
endeavor to see the thing through to 
a logical finish. I do believe that a 
mill could specialize in dress goods, 
or bedspreads, or shirtings and have a 
department to study the style angle and 
study feature of that 
specialty and broaden their minds. 


every single 
“Whether we have 200, or 2,000, or 
, it does not make a bit of 
as long as the man 


] ' 
10,000 1|ooms 


ditference, witl 


10,000 looms picks out a field that 
ic ive the potentiality of absorb- 
e€ capacity of 10,000 looms 
é a ¢ ello Ve erdav wil 
’ ¢ f i] ft eS ¢ ¢ 
1 é ( ere was mone l 
erie ere be more ney 
i t t 1) it StU 
i ¢ they \ ] y} 
nt ( ere will be 1 
( ? | ri 
nce t tick to « own specialty 
pe er W € i kit 
( uge 1 Ket r ive 
1 he ¢ ( e ( proht regar¢ 
( O the er id iz methor 
irsued 
Chairman [-verett Lhe tter « 
pecialization is particularly import 
nt in a number of different ways 


ust one thing occurred to me as M1 


lake the k | 


been 


lowler was speaking 
which has 
successful Unlike the 
tobacco companies they have not 


Reynolds Tobacco Co 
remarkably 
other 
idvertised and 


hammered on a whole 


ot of different brands have 


They 
and | think 
Chey have ham 
mered Camels, Camels, Camels. That 
illustrates \fter all, 
some of the auto 


had their one cigarette, 


one smoking tobacco 


concentration 
that is exactly what 
mobile producers are doing, and some- 
thing that is worth a thought from u 

“The jobber’s problems are entirely 
different from the problems of the 
manufacturer and those proklems can 
be approached in a different way, al- 
though we have been accustomed to 
think of the jobbing markets and the 
manufacturing markets as 


They really 


perhaps 


one are two Then 


There 
has been a whole lot of argument on 


there is the department store. 


this subject of selling direct, selling to 
chain stores, selling to syndicates. I 
have heard many arguments and dis 
cussions relating to this and the thing 
has not been solved vet 
this 
shown a 


We are just 


standing still on thing. Some 


people have great deal of 
progressiveness and have gone ahead 
and reaped the benefits. We have to 
have organizations to handle those dif 
ferent trades. We have to know the 
men, know the personnel. There is a 


lot of value in going to a customer 


and saving, ‘Hello, Jim.” These seeem 
like small points, but they are really 
very valuable. 

“Sometimes when I go into some 
of the old commission houses that have 
prestige and have had it for vears and 
vears I realize it is maintained through 
their intimate knowledge of the trade 
They names of 


the countrv. 


can list off the iob- 


bers all over 


You speak 


ihout anv town in the United States 


ind thev will sav, ‘Yes; that is so and 


so.’ And they: will add, ‘I saw Bill 
only two weeks ago.’ They know them 
down to the ground. Do we in every 
case know the personnel in the newer 
channels of business? What I mean 
by newer channels is the channels that 
we have not been accustomed to selling 
through. Perhaps we should not sell 
direct. Has anybody any thought on 
this subject, or on any subject con- 
with this important problem 


of merchandising ?”’ 


nected 


Value of Customers’ Acquaintance 


John A. Sweetser.—‘I think we 
might emphasize a little bit further 
what Prof. Copeland and Mr. Lam- 


and 


sc 
Sali, 


( nave that is, as you 
e stated, the people whom we are 
trying to do business with. I don’t 


ean by that just the sales agents, but 


the millmen themselves ought to take 
1 trip over the country and meet the 
obbers and retail buyers; get to 
know them so that they will know 


vou. We all stand up here and talk 
lot about our 
pect 


them 


problems and we ex 
is 


somebody to tell us how to settle 


It is very rare, really, that the 
man, the treasurer, takes 

Middle West or 
Unquestionably we 
would get a lot of good out of it. I 
think that is ought to 


= “11 
iverage mill 
a trip through the 


goes to the Coast 


point we 


emphasize, Mr. Chairman.” 

Chairman Everett—‘“Thank you, 
Mr. Sweetset It is an important 
point. Has anvone else any views ?” 


Should Know Customer’s Needs 

\. F. Bemis.—"I am not sure that 
| have any views on that subject, but 
| have on something allied to it. It 
seems to many of us in 
too much centered on 
end ot our business. It 
these times, times of 
business and merchandising 


me a great 
these davs are 
the proht 
seemns to me in 
the new 
spirit, that we ought more and more 
to develop real 


within ourselves a 


sense ot performing a service in our 
own industry. That in a certain way 
used to mean minding our own busi- 
ness, but in another sense it means 
vetting out of our own business and 
in some particulars minding or look 
ing into the business of our customers 

| We ought 


and 
not only to know prospective custom- 


prospective customers 
ers personally better, but we ought to 
side of the 
ience into their own industry, their 
business, and intimately 
problems in order that we can 


get over on the other 


own learn 
theit 
perform the service that we are try- 
men, textile 
and give our custom- 
what they want, but 
whether they 


ing to do as_ business 
manufacturers, 
ers not only 


what thev need, want 


it or not.” 

that 
On industrial fabrics 

know from actual ex- 

perience that buvers are very rigid in 


Chairman [-verett.—‘‘Service 
is a big subject 


particularly | 


their specifications and they are going 
to insist on and I admire 
mean that all 
of our customers are demanding serv- 
ice, but IT wish more of them would. 
It would keep us on our toes more. 
\re there anv 
subject of 


service, 
them for it | do not 


remarks on the 
merchandising 


other 
before we 
go on to the next subject ?” 


J. F. MeCrudden.—"Mr. Chairman, 
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let me say one word in relatico: to 
what Prof. Copeland said regar ing 
hand-to-mouth business. I thin: jt 
has some bearing on merchand)- ing. 


Ss 
Those of us who get around the c \un- 
try and have occasion to visit ills 
I think are fair in stating tl he 
hand-to-mouth method of doing | \usj- 
ness as quoted by the manuf rer 
is acting as a considerable br n 
their initiative in relation t 
chandising and I think maybe it 
ried a little far. I went to a W 
the other day in the lower 
New England and said ‘Charl 
is business?’ He said, ‘Sold 1 
the next mail.’ That meant 
lot more to me than the fu 
remark As a matter of fa 
fellow has been ‘sold up until 
mail’ for the last four or five 
because he is the type of in 
who still believes that busi 
going to be done by the re 
mail from New York or Bo 
some of the other centers, and iS 
not made it worth his while t 
and find what is wrong. 

“The professor said, and vas 
very illuminating in a way, that har 
to-mouth buying is not new; 
had hand-to-mouth buying before the 
war and that the war more less 
made us forget that there was such a 
thing and that we are back again 
more or Jess on a normal basis. For 
those men who are trying hand-t 
mouth buving I think it might be 


back 
for the last eight vears 
and convince themselves that they are 
doing business in 
volume today than they did in 
days they believed to be a period when 
hand-to-mouth buying was not done 
We ourselves—the corporation that I 


profitable to look over their 


he ¢ ks, Sav 


probably more 


those 


represent—made a study of that on 
our We 


while there is a tendency to talk of 


own account found that 


hand-to-mouth buying, the volume of 

business done with the people who are 

so practicing has steadily increased 

sold them more 

goods and in selling them more yards 

that they 
production 


That is, we have 


it means have made 


had more 


greater and 


sales 

“Those of us who were in Was! 

ington in the spring a year ago 
heard Mr. Hoover say that he thought 
the hand-to-mouth 
main with us for a long time and he 
The first was the 
efficiency of the carrier 


system would re 


gave two reasons. 
greater 


He stated that you have more ettici¢ 


freight movement today and move 


ment by the express companies 


you have ever had_ before, 
addition to that you have the very 
big agent, the parcel post. The second 
reason was that the efficie 
agers of business for a lon 
have been steadily pounding into thei 
organization the effect of low inven 
tories—that it was a propet rig 
practice. But hundreds of us ‘ike! 
see the other fellow carry 

4 ther 


ventory; as a consequence, 
fellow is carrying low inven 

I think that the hand-to-mout! 

stay with us, is 
consequence it behooves ea 


is going to 








ss. in 
the se 
when 
done 


wre 
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us in industry to find out how we are 


csoing to increase our volume of 
ales.” 
Chairman Everett— ‘Thank you 


very much. I think those remarks are 
lecidedly to the point. I remember 
seven or eight years ago, when we 
used to put out our new lines for 
spring and they were sold up in three 
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days, we wires all 


or four sent 
through the country taking the line 
off sale. It wonderful. We 
But 
it did not take any real sales effort 
to get that business. And I think you 
are dead right; we are not going to 
go back to that.” 


was 
sometimes long for those days. 


_ Long Draft Spinning Discussion 


HE second topic taken up at the 

Thursday afternoon session was 
long draft spinning. In his introduc 
tory remarks Chairman Everett stated 
that this was a relatively new subject 
it the last meeting, but since that time 
vachinery builders know more an‘ 
mill men have had experiences with 
long draft and compiled figures as to 
the results obtained. Among 
who were expected to speak on long 
draft were Frank B. Ricketson, assist 


those 


ant treasurer, Ponemah Mills, Taft- 
ville, Conn., Henry A. Newton, super- 
intendent Cocheco Department, Paci- 


fic Mills, Dover, N. H., and J. Foster 
Smith, agent of the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. Mr. New- 
ton and Mr. Smith were not present 
when called upon by the chairman, but 
their places were taken by Mr. Shel 
don, of F. P. Sheldon & Son, engi- 
neers, Providence, R. I., E. E. Blake 
of Saco Lowell Shops, and FE. Kent 
Swift of Whitin Machine Works. 
The first speaker was Frank B. 
Ricketson, who told of some of the ex- 
periments conducted at the Ponemah 
Mills. He said that the greatest bene- 
fit they had been able to obtain was in 
the spinning process, although they 
had tried long draft in nearly all the 
preliminary processes. Two systems 
of long drafting were experimented 
with. In one case the speeders were 
equipped with four rolls and the draw 
ing frames with six rolls all geared 
The purpose of driving the top rol! 
positively was to eliminate as far as 
possible the tendency of the upper sur 
face of the sliver to crimp. The result 
was that it was only necessary to use 
one drawing process where before 
they had used three. One object of 
the experiment on the roving frames 
was to make possible the use of a little 
shorter cotton, but the result in this 
direction was not particularly satis- 
factory, he said. It was found diffi- 
cult to eliminate any one process of 
roving. 
Mr. Ricketson said that one method 
of long drafting experimented with 
seemed to produce as even a yarn 
as before but failed to afford as great 
strength. A draft of 50 was used to 
spin 80s yarn from 3% hank double 
ving. His company does not intend 
cease experimental work, he stated, 
| he believes that a closer coopera- 
n among the mills attempting the 
of the new systems would help 
terially in obtaining perfection of 
m 
Draw Frame and Fly Frame 
he next speaker was Mr. Sheldon, 
described experiments in long 
fting on the draw frame, fly frame 
| spinning frame; the draw frame 


+ 





having six lines of rolls, the fly frame 
four lines, and the spinning frame 
both three and lines. On the 
draw frame the four back lines of to; 


rolls are driven from the bottom ro 


four 


by gears to give the same circum 
ferential speed in order to elimina 
slippage of sliver between the rolls 
He stated that they usual! 
doubled 12 slivers in the draw frame 
and drafted approximately 12. Cor 
he stated that in their lor 
draft experiments it occurred to then 
that additional doublings back of the 
draw frame might compensate for the 
loss of doublings in the succeedin 
processes, but it was found that the 
finished sliver was more uneven thai 
it had been from six doublings. In 
vestigation of the cause of this effect 
led them finally to discover that it 
was entirely due to slippage between 
the top and bottom rolls, which was 
overcome by gearing them together 
Mr. Sheldon stated that doublings 
on the draw frame need not be limited 
to 12, provided a lap is used instead 
of cans. On the fly frames with four 
lines of rolls they found no difficulty 
in drafting as high as twelve. Thev 
have found it essential both on the 
draw frames and fly frames to make 
the roll diameters suitable for the 
staple used in order to provide roll 
settings approximately the length of 
the staple. The roll setting between 
‘he front and second roll is usually 
about the average length of staple 


have 


tinuing, 


Mr. Sheldon stated that on the spin 
ning frame they have spun 28s yarn 
with a draft of approximately 24 from 
I-in. cotton with very satisfactory 
results, both with four lines and three 
lines of rolls, and found that the best 
results were obtained with a roll set- 
ting of 13/16-in. between the centers 
of the front and second lines of rolls; 
the second line of rolls being un- 
weighted. The results of extensive 
tests on these various machines de- 
monstrated how essential it is to have 
close roll settings. 


Should Not Reduce Doublings 

In the opinion of Mr. Sheldon. 
wherever long draft spinning is 
adopted it is necessary, in order to 
obtain comparable results in the fin- 
ished yarn strength and evenness, to 
provide more doublings at the draw 
frame in order to compensate for the 


‘doublings lost by the omission of the 


fly frames. In a series of tests made 
to determine the effect of the number 
of doublings in the spinning frame on 
the strength and evenness of yarn, it 
was found that yarn made from double 
and triple roving was 6.1 and 4.6% 
stronger, respectively, than the same 


even 
though the drafts were doubled for 
the double, and tripled for the triple 
roving. 


yarn made from single roving, 


The use of triple roving 
made the yarn more uniform in size 
but the use 


recommended 


of triple roving is not 
This example was cited 
simply to show the efhceacy of in 
creased doublings in individual units. 


Records of several hundred tests indi 


cate that an increase in doublings 
ich i ne 1s more emcacious than 
. 1 
r al 1 t ( ¢ diy ded 
1 
ong. st Th ac 
wh ! ss of « ving 
1 ( 
f\ oce 
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John A. Board 


of Directors, 


Perkins, 


Ni Ae 


amount of lint and fly, necessitating 
more frequent cleaning and vigilance 
to avoid imperfections in yarn and 
roving. On the other hand, costs are 
reduced in labor, power, floor space, 
capital, light, heat, etc. 

Development of Long Draft 

rhe third speaker on long draft was 
E. E. Blake, of Saco-Lowell Shops. 
who emphasized the point that long 
draft has given better control of fibers 
as presented to the front roll. Mr. 
Blake showed how inventions now em- 
ployed for long drafting have been 
developed over the last century or 
more and mentioned numerous devices 
that have been patented and develop- 
ments that have taken place. His re 
marks were in part as follows: 

The term long draft is still employed 
because of the use of longer drafts, 
particularly on the spinning 
than hitherto customary 
The employment of this longer draft 
has been made possible by the devel 
opment of the drawing element of the 
frame. This development has accom 
plished a better control of the fibers 
drawn and 
front or drawing rolls 

This development was not arrrived 
at bv a brilliant 
the thought, the 


frame, 


have been 


fed, particularly to the 


stroke of a 


single 


The efforts, 


1 


renius 
study ancl + 
hetter th: 


e experiments to make a 


ead and to reduce the cost of 


l24c 


manufacture have been prodigious. 
These efforts include a series of many 
chapters extending over a century and 
more, required to portray the study 
and accomplishment of drawing the 
fibers. 

It is apparent from the language of 
old patents that early inventors pene- 
trated the action of the drawing ele- 
ments and of the fibers on the action 
Many patents 


1ave been granted upon devices for 


of drawing. other 


drawing fibers, and reference certainly 


should be tl 





made to 


the very creditapie 

work done by Signor Casablancas and 
the fact that several patents have 
een taken out in his name for “long 
dr ut: most of these patents employ 

ndless belt principle. 

However, it is obvious that the 
principles involved and the use of an 


a pair of endles 


1] boate . 
naless pelt o1 


ul previously been revealed, and 
lerefore any patent now is_ nar- 
rowed to the particular application 


‘ : ‘ i 
ot the belt or belts. 


1 1 
\ly company, the I] 


Saco-Lowe 
Shops, have assurances from Le Blan- 
Roth patent 
and protection against any 
embarrassment, 


covering the situation 
possible 
This patent or device 
of LeBlan and Roth has been incor- 
porated into an improved form of 
drafting mechanism, now being built 
and sold as the Saco-Lowell-Roth long 
draft apparatus. Suffice it here to say 
that we have a large number of in- 
stallations operating in 
with our expectations. 


Long Draft Is Better Draft 

he last speaker on long draft was 
E. Kent Swift, treasurer of Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Mr. Swift suggested that it would be 
better to refer to long draft as bet- 
ter draft, and briefly touched upon the 
careful experiments that have been 
carried out by his company to develop 
equipment which would be fool-proof 
and would run for a long period of 
years under actual mill conditions. 
His remarks were in part as follows: 

Perhaps the best way of approach- 
ing our subject would be to outline 
what we would like and expect in an 
ideal spinning frame. First, it must 
make as good and should make bet- 
ter yarn; and second, it must be some- 
thing that is better than the present 
method of drafting which has been 
used so long in the mills that the best 
results which could be accomplished 
by it must long since have been found. 
Therefore, we must look for some- 
thing different or an improvement 
perhaps of the present method 

We might better the mechanical 
workmanship, but not to a very great 
extent. This ideal long draft 
tem must be absolutely uniform in 
action All the drives must be posi- 
as near so as possible, and 
this particularly applies to the mid- 
dle top roll which is the point where 
results in draft are generally 
The adjustments must be re- 
and the apparatus fool-proof. 


accordance 


SsyS- 


tive or 


long 
sought. 
fined 


The material entering into the con- 
struction must be such as not to vary 
in its nature between the time it is 


put in and the time it is 


or the results will 


worn out, 


vary according to 





variable mate- 
rial or element. It must be easy to 


the condition of this 


piece up The roving must pass 
through the trumpets and the rolls 
without extra operation on the part 


of the operator, as every move today 


count in the cost ot production 


difficult task to pertforn 


Discussion 


section of the open 


- opening the 


forum devoted to rayon and other 


synthetic fibers, Mr. Everett, as chair- 


man, stated that this subject means 
a great deal to cotton manutacturers 
and that 


has been 


aa 
the development of rayon 
a blessing to the industry 
He expressed the belief that the syn 
thetic fiber industry is here to stay 

lhe first contributor to the discus 
sion was Alexis Sommaripa. of the 
statistical research department of the 


du Pont Bat 


Mr. Sommaripa’s remarks follow: 


Rayon Co., Buffalo, 


“Silk is an important competitor of 


cotton Rayon is cotton’s welcome 


ally. When properly combined with 
cotton, rayon gives life and tone to 
it, adds to its staple value, and stimu- 
lates its 


sales The blending of the 


two enables the cotton manufacturers 


to satisfy at moderate prices the great 
popular demand for novel effects. 
Your industry is alert to this oppor 
tunity he consumption of rayon is 
continually growing in cotton mixtures 

“There are at 


present numerous 


lines of draperies, bedspreads and 
dress fabrics made of rayon and cotton 
which are of great merit lo produce 
all this new merchandise on a quality 
basis was not an easy matter. Great 
ingenuity was shown by cotton manu 
facturers in devising the best methods 


of handling ravon in designing attrac 


tive and serviceable fabrics and in 
continually keeping abreast of the styles 
n producing them. When a problem 
of su omplexitv had to be solved 
here is no wonder that mistakes were 
made even wit the best intentions 
Many clot manutacturers have 
striven fro the outset to produce 
rayon and cotton fabrics est 
quality This was soon ace shed 
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dred or more per cent than the short 
draft. If one were to define long 
draft within its practical limits, one 
might call it double draft, though 
longer drafts are sometimes used. 

dratt should do 
as good work on a short draft hang 
up as on long draft, for if it can 


lhis long Irame 


only be used on long draft work it 
becomes simply special machine, 


mited in value. 


(his frame also should not be too 
radi 1 change from the present 
ethod i it mean re-training the 
elf n the mi nad take ome time 
et the ti ve o thev can 
’ 4 j 
take care Or tne !1 cond ( 
ell calling for new stocks of re 
pair ) | S ai ( re ¢ 
ence O articular 
in 1 ere they t ng 
; 
oO! t ¢ oul 
cle t 2 it 
in its operation. 
In conclusion Mr. Swiit described 
¢ system which they have VO 
1 
ut and are using on several trame 
ich ire now running his ha 


four rolls below and three above, the 
top middle roll being cradled betwee1 
two bottom middle rolls. lhe pres 
ent front and back steel rolls are 


employed. 


on Rayon 


In the 
however, a con- 
amount of unsatisfactory 
merchandise was thrown on the market 
because it was either experimental or 


in draperies and bedspreads. 
field of dress goods, 
siderable 


intended to reproduce on a large scale, 
quality them. 
This brought much criticism of rayon 
in general but at present the failure 
ot the merchandise — has 
strengthened the position of successful 
manufacturers Brands of quality 
have been established and the demand 


goods by cheapening 


cheap 


for them is great 

‘Numerous reports from stores in- 
dicate their confidence in rayon mer 
chandise. Retailers are now able to 


judge the different grades of rayon 


goods. Their verdict is practically 
unanimous that the future of rayon 
lies in quality merchandise. The 


stores and mail order houses state that 
they receive very few complaints on 
They are enthusi- 
astic over the great efforts of manu- 
better and_ better 
At last night’s Style Show all 
of us saw the beautiful dresses made 
of materials containing rayon. We 


high grade rayons. 
facturers to give 


values. 


also heard the opinion of style experts 
that rayon is not any longer a sub- 
stitute but has distinct values of its 
own 


“In manv lines of merchandise 
} 


rayon is on the level with expensive 


silks Ravon velvets and brocades 


selling for $12 or $15 are the height 
of fashion in this country and abroad. 


Rayon, however, is not a_ passing 
whim of fashion. It can be used to 
embellish an infinite variety of dif- 


ferent fabrices well adapted to various 
nodes 
‘The opinion of many retailers that 


ravon is here to stav was confirmed 


to us by studies 


sumers. 


many among con- 
Its satisfied users are num- 
erous, even among the women of the 
highest In a group of five 
hundred of them one out of every five 
has purchased woven goods contain- 
ing rayon. 


classes. 


Only ten of them were not 
satisfied with it, which is a good per- 
The 
users 


centage for any merchandise. 


proportion ot satished rayon 


among the middle classes is still larger. 


It is extensively worn in offices and 


used to 


on the street and decorate 
craving of 
Uainty, colorful 


variety of novel 


satisfies the 


modern women tor 


“Rayon is not only sightly, but also 
rable lhousands of continuous 
1s¢ ot | von underwear have 
testified to this he wearing qualities 
the magn ire are best tested in 
CE I b . i use t no only 
ec thor py ; & ll O1 
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Swift, Board of Directors, 


AW. Ao. 


cotton but also subject to constant 
Consum- 
ers state that though rayon, like other 


fibres, has to be 


wear and repeated washing. 


washed in a proper 
manner, the actual washing is easy as 
its smooth little 
dirt. That it should survive numer- 
ous washings by commercial laundries 
as well as dry 


surface gathers but 


cleaning was proven 
by the tests of this Association. 

that 
though the cotton industry has shown 
amazing 


“In general, one may say 


courage and progress in 
developing the uses of rayon, the field 
has scarcely been exploited and great 
opportunities still lie ahead 
A Consumer Speaks 

Speaking as a consumer of rayon, 
Chas. S. Fowler, of the Westerly 
(R. 1.) Textile Co., contributed to the 
discussion as follows: 


“T will say we are not a large con- 
sumer of have 
now put right on the big sign at the 
top of our mill that we manufacture 
rayon draperies, which puts us in a 
little unusual class, because nobody 
else seemed to put ravon out on their 


ravon, although we 


signboards 

“Very briefly. we picked out rayon 
for draperies because, as you may say, 
it is the life of the party 
a drapery 


Rayon in 


stands out and gives the 
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drapery an importance that it shou! 
have in a room. We think now th: 
in decorating a room as well as t! 


L 


person, we should not do it in t 


L 


drab colors and the rayon takes t 
color of the dyes so beautifully th 
when used in conjunction with eit 
cotton or silk it lends increasi! 
beauty to it. 

“Now, I went through some of 
own cases and find that there 
about 15 different types of drape 
where rayon was used, and in ¢ 
single class of drapery I found r 
used principally as filling and 
as warp, although I had 
mitted to me this week a samp 
a very beautiful 


seldom 


imported piec 
rayon warp repp, and I might s 
was not in a cheap piece of good 
retailed for $12 a yard. 

“So rayon is not going into cheap 
goods, and rayon is not coming it 
tirely as a substitute for cotton 


has gone into the class of goods w 


fabrics are designed especially 
the use of the cotton for the \ rp 
allows the curtain to hang without 
any undue stretching that rayon is 
liable to give because of the very 


moisture, and 
the elongation is not necessarily cor- 
rected after the damp weather is over. 

“With regard to our operations up 
at the mill I am not going to say 
anything today, because I believe it is 
more or less like that article of Sam 
Blythe’s which appeared in the Satur 
day Evening Post, which was headed 
‘Blah! Broadcasting.’ We all know 
what we are up against in the mill, 
and what I am up against you are up 
against, and what I can solve you can 
solve. If anybody would like to come 
down to the mill, I will go over it 
with him. I have had the real pleasure 
of having some of my distributors 
come down and actually talk things 
over, and I have actually shown them 
how I can run rayon on bobbins and 
an automatic loom and get a minimum 
of waste without unnecessary shiners 

“Shiners in the draperies I will say 
appear everywhere. We have them 
and I am aware of them, and I wish 
there could be some way that we could 
eliminate shiners. Wetry to eliminate 
shiners by the design of the goods. | 
firmly believe the rayon manufacture! 
today is doing everything he can to 
help eliminate shiners. You all know 
that sometimes you see shiners and at 
other times you cannot see thet 
During that damp spell in August we 
were snowed under with shiners, and 
then we ran into some dry weatlie! 
and we got rid of them. We mere) 
try to wind it as carefully as pos 
sible. Sometimes we have a 
weaver who will not take care 01 
but we instruct the loom weavers to 
hold the pull on the shuttle down 
minimum so that they will not throw 
that shaft across and let the tet 
be uneven on the shuttle. 

“T want to say publicly that I ; 
very enthusiastic believer in rayot 
some of the draperies. I have had a 
chance to go through the very large 
rayon factories, and it is a wond 
process. It is an inspiration to see 
this beautiful fiber come out. \W hen 


sudden absorption of 


up 
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y a see what is nothing but wood pulp, 
on'y worth three or four cents a 
pound, transported into the finishing 
room as a beautiful fiber, it is hard to 
‘ieve it can be done. 
‘My prediction of the future is that 
ravon is merely one of a large num- 
of synthetic fibers that will be 
ught out for special purposes. 
‘re is no reason why we should stop 
at rayon any more than at the first 
ys of steel. We now have special 
steels in the automobile industry, and 
ire going to have different rayons 
different purposes. In the 
ustry today, instead of 
her for ladies’ shoes, they are 
ig lizard skins and ostrich skins 
almost everything but leather, so 
we in the cotton textile industry 
going to have to keep our eyes 
tty well peeled for the new fibers 
are going to come out. They 
not going to be immediately popu- 
because they must go through the 
ssary throes of childhood and 
up, but in seven or eight years 
re we will have a real definite idea 


shoe 
using 
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of some of the things that we have 
got to provide in rayon.” 

W. B. Widden, New England 
representative for the American Cellu- 
lose & Chemical Mfg. Co., outlined the 
individual properties of that com- 
pany’s product, Celanese, which differs 
from regenerated cellulose rayons in 
that it is a compound of cellulose. He 
mentioned particularly its resistance 
to ordinary dyes which makes it so 
valuable for the production of cross- 
dyed effects. He also referred to its 
elasticity, whereby Celanese dress 
goods do not wrinkle or lose their 
shape; its insulative qualities against 
electricity; its transparency to the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun, so im- 
portant from the health standpoint; 
its properties which enable the de- 
velopment of unique finishes, etc. 

Mr. Widden stated that 
goods factors face a problem in the 
merchandising of Celanese fabrics and 
suggested the advisability of creating 
a separate department in order to 
reach the field where natural silk is 
sold. With such an arrangement, he 
predicted real possibilities for 
Celanese in the cotton goods industry. 


cotton 


A Forward Looking Banquet 


bow 'E the fact that the banquet 
of the National Association of 
tton Manufacturers held on Thurs- 
lay evening was honored by the pres- 
e, as guests and speakers, of four 
‘-presidents of the organization, the 
-asion did not develop into an orgy 
reminiscence about the “good old 

s” but was rather a coordinated 
gaze into the future with its new 


it of cooperative consideration of 
problems, 

President William B. MacColl, in 

brief but forceful banquet address, 
welt principally upon the possibilities 
of the newly formed Cotton-Textile 
institute and thus struck the key-note 
f the evening. His remarks will be 
found in full in the address section of 
his issue. 


Ex-Senator Lippitt Speaks 


Introduced as the oldest living presi- 
dent of the 
Hen 


association, ex-Senator 
ry F. Lippitt proved himself to be 
ng the youngest in his vision of 


the 
Le 


He 


new era in cotton manufacturing. 
held no brief for policies which 
become antiquated through 
inging conditions but aligned him- 
with the forces represented by 
nstitute, of which he is temporary 
lent. His remarks follow in full: 
am inclined to think that the 
le of the textile industry which 
s time is one of the few indus- 
that are not sharing in the gen- 
prosperity of the country, is due 
inheritances and environments. 

to recent years it has been prin- 

a New England industry, and 
nglanders have a character and 


ls of their own which they 
a lot been ashamed of and occa 
- y have boasted of. Thev have 
deen and are individualists, liking 
their independence and preferring to 
§0 ticir own way. That disposition 


and is reflected in 


managements. 


has been textile 


“IT want to try to impress on this 
meeting briefly that that policy and 
those methods are antiquated and 
possible. The sturdy independen 
and self-reliance of New Englanders 
are qualities I presume and hope they 





Ex-Senator Henry F. Lippitt, who spoke 
at N. A. C. M. Banquet 


will never lose. They have led in the 
and future to 
great accomplishments, but we 


past will lead in the 
must 
: 5 ee 

march with the times and let our selt- 


confidence be intelligent 


“It has not only been the North that 


‘ ¢ 3 J vias 
lias been affected by this character 


istic. It so happened that when the 
textile industry began to locate itselt 
other than in New England, out of all 
the broad ; 


expanse of our national 


it chose the one other sec 


this 


boundaries, 


tion where same individualism 


was most characteristic. The nature 
of the industry lent itself to individual 
plants. Unlike most large manufac- 
turing, it has not become concentrated 
in one locality. As it stands today, 
there are certainly over one thousand 
independent cotton textile plants, and 
perhaps much over that. 


“As the industry is being operated 
today and has been in the past, there 
is too much individualism and not 
enough cooperation. | have been 
studying this situation recently with 
the assistance and advice of some of 
the best minds in the industry, and 
the more | thought of it, the 


I have become convinced 


have 
: 1 


more firmiy 


that in this condition lies the major 


cause of our present situation 





MacColl, who spoke at 


James R. 


V. A.C. M. Banquet 


“Let me qualify what | am saying 
ina way. ‘There are, 


sides to 


you know, two 


every manutacturing enter 


prise. There is the producing side 
; and there 


markets it; 


that makes the merchandise 
is the that 


and of the two, while both are impor 


selling side 
tant to produce the results we are 
after, the side is of 
more importance than the manufac 
turing side, not that I mean to under- 
rate the latter but the object of run 


merchandising 


ning a textile plant is to make money. 
While it takes a good manufacturer 
to make satisfactory merchandise, it is 
the good 
profit. 


merchant who makes the 


“The qualification which I want to 


that in the conduct of this 
business there has been a great deal, 
though not 


1 
¢ 


make is 
enough, cooperation on 
This 
organization of yours which goes back 
for half more was @és- 
tablished and has operated for coop- 
eration in connection with the manu- 
facturing problems of this industry, 
but on that more important side of it, 


ie manufacturing side of it. 


a century or 


the merchandising side, there has been 


no such exchange of information and 
opinion, and we are suffering from 
that fact 

“Tf this is a fact, as I say, and you 
doubt its influence, then I ask you to 


look at what is going on around us 


he world over in industrial unde 


: 
ind what | 


takings ias heen going on 
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though not in quite such a conspicuous 
way for a long time. The cotton tex- 
tile industry of America is almost 
the only large industry in the world 
today that has not developed mer- 
chandising cooperation. You have 
seen in the press recently reports of 
the great steel combine which has been 
organized in Central Europe. It is 
distinctly a merchandising proposition 
and it is formed for the purpose of 
stabilizing and controlling methods 
and prices of steel produce. It is 
intimated that before long England 
will have added her production to that 
of the Continent. It is a curious 
thing that, although such an under- 
is distinctly against the policy 
United States, and that antag- 


taking 
of the 
mism has been written into our laws 
the Sherman Act with its drastic 
penalties, yet I have not seen any pub- 
lic criticism of it by any one in this 
‘ountry. On the contrary it has been 
icclaimed by many leading business 
editorials and influential 
newspapers as necessary and wise. 
“While I was in England a few 
English papers had 
reports of an absolutely sim- 


men and by 


| s] 
weeks ago, the 
a P 

worate 
lar control of the coal situation in the 
\lid-Continental fields. 
of American 


ie 200 of them, controlling 


The spinners 
Britain, 
over 


cotton in Great 


19,000,000 spindles, a very large pro- 
that are running on 
\imerican cotton, seeing the trend of 


vortion of all 
e times, have united themselves into 
hard and fast organization to fix and 
ntrol prices of English-made yarns. 
lhev have suffered large losses in the 
the lack of 


ive merchandising. 


recent past from 


cor yper- 


+ 


‘There are many other examples 
vhich I might quote to illustrate the 
point I am trying to make, but [ will 
people we 


have not 


refer to only one. The 


trade with, our customers, 


situation There 1s 
in methods of 
textile merchandising. Chain 


houses, 


been blind to the 
a revolution under way 
stores, 
mail ordet group buying, have 


grown enormously in importance. 
America knows the value of mas 
duction. 


here. 


pro- 

In a way it was organized 
We are n by mass 
buying which will be as important and 
effective in the market place as mass 
production is in the plant. 

“The people responsible for textile 
merchandising have not been blind to 
what has you 


now faced 


been going on \s 


know, within the last three months 
there has been formed a Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute which in a broad way 


has been formed to deal with merchan- 
dising problems and to seek such rem- 
open 
to us within the limits prescribed by 

It has had a 
There 


edies and improvements as are 
American laws. wonder- 
ful reception. are already en- 
rolled in its membership more than 
pindleage 
betore it 
of oper- 


two-thirds of the available 
of this country. There lies 


] 


a very large and hopeful field 


ation. Those who have studied it 
most carefully are enthusiastic about 
its possibilities So far as the textile 


and untried 
experiment. Some people have thought 
it would interfere to some extent with 
the workings of your organization. I 


industry goes, it is a new 
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think there is no possibility of such a 
thing. It will supplement, not conflict 
with this body. It has a different type 
of membership, and will operate in 
other fields. There should he com- 
plete harmony and _ cooperaticn be- 
tween you and it, and I come here to- 
night to ask for it your enthusiastic 
and hearty support.” 


Son Introduces Father 
\ hur lan touch Was imparted to 
he proceedings by the fact that Presi- 


+ 


lent William B. MacColl next intro- 
I. R. Macé oll, who 


1905-07. Mr. 


duced his father, 


was president from 


MacColl departed from his text to re- 
late a lew frood Scotch iokes and 
ddressed the banquet as follows 


4° 4 
recently published, en 


tled ‘More Things That Matter,’ the 
author—Lord Riddell—says “Two 
thou d ve i the Chinese et 

ve] irdained that ny ot his sub 


jt ( he é modern times 
iF rm put to death with his rel 
i King 
(3« ‘ d down the same rule, Dean 
wwe and other pundits together with 
tine elative vou ive been de- 
) lO ("OQ Per lap the 
ne attitude nee to be condemnec 
( esen 1hie 1 re ion to the 
extile industry 
\¢ id ( iinually i orts ol 
ler or irresponsible. One 
Solon i uid that the leaders ot the 
Ne Ineland cotton industry are 
mK ice (other iv that heredity 
the trouble; sons and grandsons are 
n ible i their ancestor wa 
Othe it chinery and mill 
equipment ire behind the times 


Again, that the financial structure has 


een weakened by overt payment of 
dividends or over-expansion of plant 
Doubtless, in individual cases 


and 1 relation to certain concern 


ome ot these criticisms may be 


but they do not generally apply 
to the Many mills 


are Well managed by young men who 


present situation 


have been thoroughly trained and who 
are energetic and able Machinery 
is of the best, and finances are sound 
that have not 


lost money and are not likely to do so. 


Chere are some mills 


“On the other hand, all these things 
do not alter the fact that the New 
Kngland cotton mills are passing 
through a time of great difficulty. 

“Having been for 45 vears identi 


manutacturing in New Ene 


hed wit 


and, and also in close touch with 


nditiant } ] ] ——— 
conditi > abroad, relation to both 
tt | nt h ] 
cotton and worsted, | ave lways 
telt that the marvelous development 
rf ibric, finish and artistic design 
l I ir dec es Deel 1 ely 
\\ ( t enterp ( 
‘ 
‘ \ erican pe 
\ re the l el lat 
ive ught “ tu 
{ Yew | ere re 
10 espe \ impre , 
( t n ‘ in 
] 
rmcati l } ) 
{ 
( t \ ex inge 
{ T on t NY 
} \} 
ml An Ve ad 
or 3 
na ’ cte 
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were in great demand. Domestic 
mills were unable to produce enough, 
and there were large importations. 
A profit of 25% could easily be 
made. Lately, these fabrics have 
suddenly gone out of fashion, with 
the result that mills which for dec- 
ades have been producing them and 
were equipped to manufacture them 
by the most economical methods, had 
to find new work for their machinery. 

“Then have elimi- 
nated altogether garments that for- 
merly used the product of thousands 
of looms. In addition, 


again, women 


fashion has 
greatly reduced the quantity of cloth 
required to make other garments. 
process has 


factor. Che 


“(Change of been an 


advent of 


of production must eventually ad- 
vance in the South, or come down in 
the North; otherwise, New England 
cotton manufacturing is doomed to 
pass out as regards many classes of 
goods. 

“Distribution must also be consid- 
ered. Chain stores, group buying of 
retailers, hand-io-mouth purchasing, 
gradual elimination of jobbers on 
many fabrics, the effect of advertis- 
ing—are all elements that are forc- 
ing a close study of new methods of 
distribution. The manufacturer to- 
day has to sell goods at 26¢ or 27¢ 
which, if they are to pass through a 
jobber, retail at 5o0c—and the same 
proportion exits for goods to be re- 
tailed at 25c or 


$1.00. In other 





Franklin W. 
Wa ce Use 


Hobbs, who 


spoke at 


Vi. Banquet 


colors, fast to sun and 
vashing, and 


bleaching 
applicable to printed as 
vell as to woven goods, has radically 


changed mull conditions. Thirty or 
forty vears ago, there was a broad 
distinction between ‘oray’ and 


mills The latter had ma- 


hinery adapted to 


‘colored’ 
handling colored 
irns, and the number of such mills 
limited 


have 


Colors fast to 
changed all this. 
very so-called gray mill now is in 
. position easily to take up colored 


was quite 


bleaching 


work and to develop design and com- 
, situation is 
stupidity or lack of 


he manufacturers. 


bination lhe 


not the 


present 
result of 
kill on the part of t 
Che fact is, there are too many skill- 
ul manufacturers now who are able 
designs and 
manu fac- 
not in a rut, but jumps quick 


to produce novelty 


\merican 


ly from one thing to another, with 


e result that competition in the pri 
duction of such goods has greatly in 
‘reased, and—witl 1 reduced con- 
sumption—mills have to work without 
yrofit or at a loss to secure business. 


{ 
“Re irding change in location, the 


tren ot tton manufacturing is 
ihtedly to the South, where 
labor is 30% to 40% less and hours 
ib longet seems impossible 
such an economic disparitv can 


indefinitely in the same 
country, between two districts onlv a 


Cen Mail tn Bee. aac :) 
\ und ( apart. ne cost 


Edwin Farnham Greene, who spoke at 
V. 4. C. M. Banquet 


words, the final consumer pays 100% 
more than the manufacturer 
This is the cost of distribution. 
What is the solution of this problem? 
manufacturers to work 
profit, carry the load of 
stock, take the chances and bear the 
extra cost involved in continual 
change of style, make enough money 
to keep their plants up to date, pay 
the present standard of wages and 
make reasonable profit on their in- 
vestment. There are different 
answers: For some mills, standard- 
ization of production and adequate 
idvertising; for others, diversity of 
production and more direct dealing 
with the final consumer. 

“All that I have said seems to me 
to prove that there may not be any 
fundamental trouble with or reason 
for just criticism of the management 


gets. 


How are 


without 


of our New England mills. A very 
serious and difficult problem has 
evolved. It is faced with 


being 
energy and initiative by many able 
The fittest will survive. Some 


must fail. 


men. 
Recent events have shown 
that cotton mills can be bought in 
New England for next to nothing, 
but they cannot all be operated 
profitably under existing conditions.” 
A Versatile ex-President 

Franklin W. Hobbs, who was presi- 
dent of the association from 1910-12, 
was introduced as the most versatile 


of the ex-heads of the organization 
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since he is today president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Hobbs decided t 
stick by his instructions to reminisce 
and took occasion to offer a construc 
tive suggestion regarding the char 
acter of meetings of the National A 
sociation. He asked if the organiz: 
tion had gone too far in overlooki: 
almost entirely the technical details 
manufacturing. He referred to t 
criticism that there has been litt 
progress in the fundamental meth 
of plant operation and wondered ii 
were not a mistake for an associat 
composed largely of manufacturers 
neglect problems of this type. 

Still another suggestion offered 
Mr. Hobbs was to the effect that 
certain human contact has been lost 
the elimination of fall meetings 
at resorts where a friendliness, 
possible in cities like Boston, c 
be achieved. 

However, Mr. Hobbs aligned 
self also with the future 
spoke of the pleasure it gave him to 
ittend the first meeting last spring 
when the matter of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute was brought up. He 
spoke of the time in 1912 when the 
idea of a National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers was first 
proposed and when that body ma- 
terialized. He feels that the Council 
has brought about an understanding 
without which the Institute probably 
could not have been formed. In this 
connection he paid a tribute to Stuart 
\V. Cramer who at that time was 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and who 
cooperated in the formation of the 
Council. 

In closing he congratulated the in- 
dustry on the fact that it had been 
able to have the guidance, wisdom and 
ability of ex-Senator Lippitt in the 
creation of the Institute. 

Edwin Farnham Greene’s Remarks 

Edwin Farnham Greene, president 
in 1912-14 spoke in praise of the 
present officials of the association 
who were able to put into effect such 
an excellent and well attended meeting 
as occurred in Boston this week. He 
also paid a tribute to ex-senator Lip 
pitt and his work in organizing the 
Institute. 

His brief remarks included two bits 
of advice. In the first place he sug- 
gested that, with the changing con- 
ditions today, the industry needs the 
point of view of the young men, es- 
pecially trained in the 
modern schools. Second, he believes 
that cotton manufacturers need to find 
a greater confidence in themselves. In 
his opinion the industry is too big 


when he 


those great 


+ 
) 


slip away and he feels that we must 
reaffirm our spirit of optimism 
our belief in the future as well 
the immediate present. 
Commercial Aviation 

The principal speaker of the eve 
Major General Jolin 
O’Ryan, best known as the command 
of the 27th Division in the Wort 
War and who is today president 
the Colonial Airways, Ltd., New 
York. General O’Ryan stated that 
the advent of the tri-motor plane | 


ing Was 


ane 260 =. o6e = ove 


o> 





ind 
the 
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been the determining factor in in- 
fluencing him to enter this field and 
he outlined the possibilities of air 
routes which will link the North with 
the South and the East with the West, 
making possible intercourse both from 
the passenger and the freight stand- 
point. He admitted that much of this 
progress is still in the future but he 
feels that cotton manufacturers, by 
committees or otherwise, will do well 
to engage in a study of the possibili- 
ties of such transportation and to es- 
tablish contacts in order that they may 


Major-General John F. O’Ryan, speaker 
at N. A. C. M. Banquet 


be in a position to avail themselves of 
it when it materializes. 


U. S. Senator Butler Speaks 


Just as Maj.-Gen. O’Ryan concluded 
his address a few of those who sat 
near the speaker’s table noticed U. S. 
Senator William M. Butler enter by 
a door back of the table and quietly 
take a seat vacated by Ward Thoron. 
President MacColl was made aware 
of his presence and as the applause 
following the O’Ryan speech subsided 
he introduced the Senator, referring 
to the fact that he had urged him last 
year to sit at the speakers’ table in- 
stead of with officials of the Butler 
Mills and that Senator Butler, like a 
good soldier was now obeying orders 
then received. “I take great pleas- 
ure,” said Pres. MacColl, “in pre- 
senting the present and future United 

ites Senator from Massachusetts, 
William M. Butler.” (Prolonged ap- 


plause. ) 


N 


itor Butler assured his audience, 


that he was glad to be with them, al- 

regretting that he could not 
sat with them as usual and 
juietly enjoy the speaking. “I am glad 


to have the privilege of exchanging 
vie with you,” he said, “I have 
he much criticism of big business, 
but | don’t know what it means. I 


believe in big business, and in little 


business and in good business, as I 
believe in happiness and in prosperity. 
During the last four years, we in the 


texte industry have not been very 
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prosperous but we have learned how 
to face adversity. 

“This great country of ours is gen- 
erally prosperous. We have so much 
money that we are lending it abroad 
for the rehabilitation of foreign in- 
dustry. But our industry depends 
upon a continuation of the policy of 


protection. I feel no concern about 
lending money abroad but I am keenly 
aware of the necessity of protecting 
our workmen and industry. 

“If we have not had our measure 
of prosperity, we shall have it because 
there cannot be general prosperity 
without all feeling it in time.” 


Convention Fact and Comment 


hoe acid test of the character of 

a convention program is the per- 
centage of attendance at the various 
sessions of the total number present, 
and the evident interest displayed in 
the remarks of the various speakers. 
Thus tested, the convention sessions 
assayed fully 99.99% of 
score. 


a perfect 


* * x 
This means that every subject dis- 
cussed, including style, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, merchandising, long 
draft spinning and rayon was of live 
and compelling interest to the great 
majority of members present. It is 
possible that one or two other sub- 
jects of equally vital interest might 
have been selected, but it would have 
required another day for their con- 
sideration, and the majority of manu- 
facturers are too busy at present’ to 
leave their mills or offices for more 
than one or two days in succession. 

x x x 


A topic not formally covered by 
the convention program, but that was 
the subject of almost universal com- 
ment by members and guests in the 
lobby of the Copley Plaza was the 
price of cotton and its probable ef- 
fect upon the industry. That it would 
prove more effective than any other 
factor in putting the industry on its 
feet was the universal opinion, and 
the only subjects of argument in this 
connection had relation to the pos- 
sible minimum price, the most advan- 
tageous time to buy and as to how 
far ahead to cover mill needs at prices 
that are known to be below cost of 
production. 

* * * 

Several members of the associa- 
tion who have been attending the con- 
vention for the last 25 or 30 years 
were particularly impressed by the 


large attendance at sessions other 
than the style show and_ banquet. 
They naturally make comparisons 


with numerous previous conventions, 
when with a total attendance of sev- 
eral hundred there would seldom be 
more than 25 to 50 members and 
guests at any of the regular sessions, 
excepting possibly the first session 
when a large number made their ap- 
pearance as a compliment to the offi- 
cers or to record their attendance. 
* a x 

Another feature of this convention 
that won favorable comment from 
veteran members as well as applause 
from the younger members present 
was the policy of President MacColl of 
cutting to the bone formal reports of 
officers and committees at the first 
and last business sessions. At former 
meetings the reading of these reports 
frequently occupied more than half 


of the available time with the result 
that interesting papers and discussions 
were the that had to be cut. 
There was no loss to members in this 


ones 


policy for copies of the reports were 
immediately available to all who de 
sired them and eventually will be pub- 
lished by th® trade papers and in the 
official transactions. 


* * + 
The association is to be congratu 
lated upon its good fortune in pre- 
vailing upon President MacColl! and 
the other officers, as well upon 
most of the directors whose terms 


expired this their 
services for another term. Their con- 
tinuance in until the Cotton 
Textile Institute is completely organ 
ized and 
desirable, for this association as well 
as for the Manu 
facturers Association, Associa 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants, and 
the Arkwright Club are playing an 
important part in the development of 
the new and broader organization 


year, to continue 


office 


functioning is particularly 


American Cotton 


The 


* * x 
Russell T. Fisher has 
been tested thoroughly and has not 
been found wanting and his re-elec- 
tion and the complimentary remarks 
regarding his work made by President 
MacColl in his banquet address were 
well warranted. One of the out- 
standing accomplishments of Secre- 
tary Fisher is the compilation of the 
comprehensive index of association 
transactions, thus making available to 
members and to others interested the 
vast amount of textile knowledge thus 
accumulated. 


Secretary 


* * * 


While the award of the association 
medal to Ward Thoron, treasurer of 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co. and presi- 
dent of the Arkwright Club, was 
based upon his contributions to the 
industry through the National Asso- 
ciation and was well warranted bv 
such work, it is well known that his 
activities for the industry have been 
verv much broader and if the latter 
had been considered there would have 
been even reason for the 
award. Because of this and also be- 
cause of his active work in the or- 
ranization of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute his election as a representative 
of the association on the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers is also a well merited honor. 


greater 


* * * 


It is difficult to recall any recent 
convention when a larger number of 
the officers and directors of the asso- 
cition, of past presidents and veteran 
members, were present. Possibly it 
was because of the inclusion in the 
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banquet program of addresses by four 
of the past presidents of the associa- 
tion that all of the living past presi- 
dents with the exception of Charles H. 
Fish, r901-03, and Charles T. Plun- 
kett, 1908-10, were present at some cr 
all of the sessions. The former presi- 
at the banquet were 
Lippitt, 1888-89; James R. 
1905-07; Franklin W. 
1910-12 and Edwin Farnham 
1912-14. The other 


dents speaking 
Henry F. 
MacColl, 
Hobbs, 


Greene, 


former 
presidents who were in attendance at 
the convention were Arthur H. Lowe, 
William D 
Albert 


1896-97 : Hartshorne 


1907-08 ; Greene Duncan, 1914- 





Senator William M. Butler, who spoke 
at N. A. C. M. Banquet 


15; Albert larwell Bemis, 1916-18; 
W. Frank Shove 1918-20; Russell 8. 
Lowe, 1920-22; 


24; Morgan 


Robert Amory, 1920- 
Sutler, 1924-25. 
* * * 

Visually there is no question but 
that manufacturers active in the asso- 
ciation a quarter or half century ago 
would have been deeply appreciative 
of the style show and its spectacle, but 
it is seriously to be doubted whether 
many of them could have visualized 
the importances of this function, and 
of the session devoted to style creation 
and application, in cotton manufactur- 
ing and merchandising. Of course, 
there were a few manufacturers in 
those days who really catered in a 
modern manner to the whims of Dame 
Fashion in character of fabric, design, 
color and finish, but usually this 
meant merely the following of style 
trends abroad and recourse to the 
sample books of ten or a dozen years 
before, while the majority simply ran 
on the staple lines that they had 
produced for years and calmly told the 
buyer “to take it or leave it.” 

CM Gt 


It will not do to make disparaging 
comparisons between manufacturers 
of those days and today, for it is 
apparent that a session devoted to five 
papers on style creation and applica- 
tion would not -have been held if it 
were not for consciousness of the fact 
that there are many cotton manufac- 
turers who do not yet fully grasp the 
importance of style in broadening a 
market for cotton dress fabrics and 
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allied goods, and that there are many 

more who do not understand how to 

coordinate style in their manufactur- 

ing and merchandising departments or 

who lack the courage to undertake it. 
* om * 


A 


A real problem facing manufactur - 
which helped to 
make the style show a big success lies 
in the adequate capitalizing of this 
meritorious exhibition of the products 
of leading New England cotton mill 
display 
all the leading cities of the country 
seem at first sight to be the 
+] 


olution ot the 


ing organizations 


Similar of the exhibition in 
would 
prope! 


+h 


problem, but 
a very expensive undertaking 
and for those mills whose products are 
not identified and advertised to con- 
sumers there could be no direct return 
Even some of the five winning exIn- 
character. Che 
problem probably will be adequately 
olved by individual mills whose ex 
hibits were among the prize winners 
organizing exhibits that 
will be shown throughout the country 
Linked up with their publicity and 
merchandising campaigns this should 
prove most stimulating 
sales, and should also prove the ind 
rect benefit to the cotton industry a 


. 
bits were of this 


travelling 


effective in 


a whole. 
* * * 

Weighty matters that called for con 
sideration of the resolutions committee 
were responsible for a revision of the 
program at the Thursday afternoon 
session, the report of this committee, 
the nomination committee and the elec- 
tion of officers being postponed unti! 
after the open forum. When the 
resolutions committee report was 
presented by Chairman John Skinner 
it was somewhat difficult to locate in 
its results the cause of protracted con- 
sideration, but possibly the industry 
has been saved from some unknown 
menace. 

* * * 

The report of the resolutions com 
mittee had the merit of being brief 
and to the point, and that which ex- 
pressed serious concern of the indus- 
try at the present cotton situation and 
hearty approval of President Coolidge’s 
action in appointing a committee to 
assist in the financing and orderly 
marketing of cotton met with unani- 
mous approval of the large audience 

* * * 


The Thursday session 
offered members a particularly good 
opportunity to secure first-hand in- 
formation regarding the purposes of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. Both 
Mr. Amory and Mr. Thoron spoke 
frankly of the plans which the execu- 
tive committee has in mind. Neither 
characterized the movement as a cure- 
all but as an important potential 
agency, if properly directed and util- 
ized. Particularly were the speakers 
careful to assure members that the 
plan involved absolutely no curtail- 
ment of an individual’s right to run 
his business as he sees fit. 
* * * 


morning 


Those present at the Thursday 
morning session would undoubtedly 
have liked to have heard more about 
Mr. Thoron’s personal experiences 


TEXTILE WORLD 


because they represent a real human- 
interest story. He acknowledged the 
fact that he entered the textile indus- 
try after he passed his s5oth birthday. 
His immediately previous job had 
been running a street railway—and he 
had found that it wasn’t necessary to 
know anything about a street railway 
in order to run it successfully. Con- 
sequently he wasn’t afraid to enter 
the cotton industry, even though he 
didn’t know what a bale of cotton 
looked like. In fact, his life has been 
spent in the successful operation of 
with which he has not 
technically familiar. He has 
found that certain basic principles 
apply to all 


businesses 


| een 


x * * @ 
Incidentally, Mr. Thoron related an 
incident which is, in itself, a sermon 
When he entered 
he was advised by a friend 
in the industry to say as his morning 
“T don’t know anything about 
manufacture.” “If you ever 
awake with pride in your heart,” his 
friend continued, “and say ‘I do 
know something about cotton manu- 

facture,’ you’re a goner.” 

* ~ + 


against smugness. 


textiles, 


prayer: 


cotton 


In his introductory remarks at the 
[Thursday morning session, Russell H. 
Leonard quoted Brayton 
as describing our present-day method 
of cotton merchandising as 
“nutting them up at auction to the 
lowest bidder.” Robert Amory re- 
ferred to this remark during his ad- 
dress and stated that this condition, 
plus the fact that there is always 
seven to eight months’ production of 
cotton goods between the loom and 
the consumer, explains much of what 
is wrong with the industry. 

+ * ~ 


‘homas E. 


goods 
Loo 


Franklin W. Hobbs, former presi- 
dent of the National Association and 
now president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, was 
quite right in claiming credit for his 
administration for laying the founda- 
tion of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
It was in 1912, the last year of Presi- 
dent Hobbs’ official term, that the 
National Council was organized, the 
Council representing the first official 
cooperation of the American Associa- 
tion and the National Association. 
Later, through the efforts of Stuart 
W. Cramer, former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the functions of the Council 
were somewhat modified, and its title 
became the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers. Ex- 
cepting for one handicap the National 
Council might have assumed all of the 
objectives of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, but that handicap which is not 
a fault of the National Council itself 
would be fatal to the success of such a 
movement. It lies in the character of 
membership of the older associations, 
which membership is not in all cases 
made up entirely of mill officials hav- 
ing authority to bind their corpora- 
tions by their votes to action taken by 
the central body. The membership of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute assumes 
such responsibility and it is a vital 
force in its operation. 


The regret expressed by former- 
President Hobbs at the elimination of 
fall meetings held at some mountain 
or shore resort sufficiently distant 
from Boston to insure a pleasant trip 
to and fro, struck a responsive cord 
in most of the older members of the 
association, and the number of 
younger members who applauded it 
may have been somewhat surprising to 
present officers of the association. 
The old saw “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” was well ex- 
emplified at these fall meetings. Two 
sessions for business and the discus- 
sion of important papers, plus a 
banquet, usually comprised the only 
formal sessions, and the remainder of 


FATHER AND SON 
James R. MacColl, introduced 
as an ex-president by his son, Wil- 
liam B. MacColl, present president, 
contributed a good Scotch joke to 
the N. A. C. M. banquet. It 
seems that a father and son were 


playing golf and were all square 
after the first four holes. The 
father was on the fifth green in 


6 and the son in 2. With char- 
acteristic generosity, the former re- 
marked: “Well, my boy, this is 
your birthday—Ill give you the 
hole!” 





the time was devoted to social inter- 
course and to sports. The last of these 
meetings was held at Maplewood, 
N. H., several years ago, but the sec- 
tional meetings held last year at West- 
port, R. I, and Portland, Me., gave 
more recent members a faint idea of 
the old fall excursions and outings. If 
the question of their revival was put to 
a test vote there is little doubt but 
that a large majority would vote 
favorably. 
+ + * 

That reminiscence and cold business 
truths tersely stated may prove in- 
teresting at a banquet where oratory 
is commonly assumed to be the major 
attraction was demonstrated by the in- 
terest that was aroused by and the ap- 
plause that followed the brief talks 
of former presidents Henry F. Lip- 
pitt, James R. MacColl, Franklin W. 
Hobbs and Edwin Farnham Greene. 
Some members who seemed anxious 
before the banquet as to what they 
were buying for their $6, are better 
informed now. 

* * * 

The Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club always sends a large delega- 
tion to National Association conven- 
tions and in the present instance was 
represented by President John T. 
Balmer, vice-president John F. Rear- 
don, joint secretary-treasurers W. S. 
Pepperell and Philip C. Wentworth, 
practically all of its directors and a 
majority of its past presidents, to say 
nothing of the large proportion of its 
active members who attended. Be- 
cause of this convention and of the 
monopoly of Saturdays by interesting 
football games no meetings of the club 
will be held this month or next, but the 
December meeting is scheduled for the 
first Saturday of that month instead 
of the third Saturday of the month as 
usual. 
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Rayon Stimulates Cotton 





Its Contribution Emphasized | 
Tubize Official 

T he manufacture of cotton fa} 
with an admixture of artificial 
resulting in the production of cot 
with a silken finish, has greatly st 
lated the output and consumptio: 
cotton textiles, according to 
ments made by E. V. Peters 
president of the Tubize Artificial 
Co., who attended the conventio; 
the National Association of ( 
Manufacturers in Boston. 

The combination of these two { 
ucts, Mr. Peters pointed out, 
prove the salvation of the cotton 
dustry and bring about a large incr: 
in the demand for cotton textile: 
healthy growth in consumption oi 
new product has already been 
perienced, enabling many cotton ; 
to increase production, thus giving 
increased employment to mill hands, 
many of whom have been idle duri; 
the recent years of depression in {! 
textile trade. 

“The manufacture and cons 
tion of artificial silk, or rayon, as it 
is known to the trade, in no way com- 
petes with the sale of cotton goods,” 
Mr. Peters said. “Encouragement of 
the use of artificial silk, which js 
steadily being recognized by cotton 
manufacturers both North and South, 
is not at the expense of any other 
product, but actually stimulates the 
production of cotton fabrics, and con- 
sequently helps sustain the prosperity 
of the country in general. The most 
important factor in the combination 
of these two products is that it re- 
sults in increased consumption of cot- 
ton textiles, a product which has been 
much in need of new markets for 
many years.” 


5e 


“The creation of new markets for 
cotton textiles,’ Mr. Peters added, 
“not only aids the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry but also helps the cotton 
farmer whose problems are numerous 
at the present time because of the 
record cotton crop harvested this year, 


following the large crops of the last 
few years. 


“The records covering the produc- 
tion of artificial silk during the past 
decade give a clear illustration of the 
popularity of this product with the 
American people. These records show 
that the industry is growing faster, in 
proportion to the amount of capital 
invested, than any other industry in 
the country. 


“This growth is due to the tendency 
of the American people, especially 
among women, toward brighter and 
more varied colored wearing apparel, 
draperies and other household textiles, 
including both standard and novelty 
products. 
tion is that production of artificial 
silk on the scale witnessed today 
places this product within the means 
of the average individual who could 
not ordinarily afford to purchase real 
silk products.” 


Another factor in the situa-: 
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Firm Outlook Ahead of Wool Market 


Recovery Will Probably Be -Maintained for Several Months but May Not Go So Far, Nor So Long as Optimists 


Expect— Wool Still Relatively Highest of Textile Raw Materials—Caution Advised 
Foreseen—Cloth Stability Probable 


S to the outlook for wool prices and the 
activity of the wool manufacturing in 


dustry, there is something to be said “on 
both sides.” While there has been real im- 
ement of late and sentiment is rather opti 
c, the fact remains that fundamental con 
ms are mixed. Probably the truth is that 
the current recovery will continue for a few 
months, but that it will not go as far or last 
as long as the optimists are anticipating. 
he arguments in favor of an optimistic posi 
ire as follows: 
(1) Imports of raw wool during the last four 
ths have been small,— much under a year 
agt 

(2) Receipts at Boston have fallen to a level 
where in the past more urgent buying has been 
stimulated, resulting in rising prices. 

(3) Stocks of wool at Boston have been re- 
duced. Stocks of combing and clothing wools in 
bond fell from 103,338,000 Ibs. on Aug. I to 
92,676,000 lbs. on Sept. 1. 


(4) The price of foreign wools in the United 
States is still somewhat below a parity with the 
London and Australian markets and re-exports 
are still reported. 

(5) The foreign auction sales suggest that 
prices abroad are firm and have on the whole 
advanced appreciably in the last month or two. 
It may be conservatively stated that the recent 
London sale was characterized by an advance of 
as much as 5%. 


(6) Wool in this country, and probably abroad, 
too, is now held in stronger hands and reports 
indicate that the holders have firm ideas as to 
price. 
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An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lew.s H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Kesearch Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trede sentiment. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 
1. Raw wool will continue firm during 
the next two or three months, and prob- 


ably the most desired grades will show 
further small advances. 


2. Worsted yarns are relatively cheap 
and a moderate recovery is probable. 


3. Wool cloth is now reasonably priced 
compared with raw wool, but competi- 
tive conditions indicate nothing more 
than stability. 





(7) During the summer there was consider- 
able postponement of buying which has resulted 
in an active demand for heavy weight and 
women’s wear goods. Some mills have orders 
sufficient to insure operation for the rest of the 
year. 

On the other hand, the following points may 
be made against the position of the optimist: 

(1) The world wool clip of 1926-7 is likely 
to be as large as or larger than that of 1925-6 
and, aside from the 
possibility of holding, 
the supply situation ap 
pears to be easy. The 
\ carryover in Australia 
we} and New Zealand is 
considerably less than a 
year ago, but stocks in 
the United Kingdom, 
United States and 


HF 


‘ 


France are reported te 





be large 
~ 7 / 

















Further Yarn Recovery 


Need for Better Manufacturing Margins 


(2) It is doubtful if sufficient reduction in 
unports or receipts at Boston has occurred, tak 
ng recent low mill consumption into considera 
tion, to cause any prolonged strength in the woo! 
market. Of course, this point depends on _ the 


trend of consumption 

(3) That consumption is not likely to show any 
larp gain ts indicated by the low manutacturers 
argins on goods and yarn. Moreover, it appear 
that some of the mills are not doing very well 1 
ecuring orders. 

(4) While receipts at Boston have declined 
ecent weeks, the total for the year to date 1 
ihout 50,000,000 Ibs. greater than in the same 


veriod last year. 

(5) The price of raw wool is still a little above 
a normal relation with the general average of 
commodity prices and is relatively the highest of 
the textile raw materials. ‘(his high position is 
being emphasized by the decline in raw cotton 
ind if we are correct in our anticipation of lower 
raw silk, it will be still more pronounced. 

(6) The volume of wholesale dry goods sales 
is low and has shown a downward trend through 
August. In this connection it is doubtful if the 
spurt of postponed buying of women’s wear goods 
is likely to be a long continued factor. 


Raw Wool Barometer Forecasts Moder- 
ate Strength in Market 

Our raw wool barometer this month leads to 
the conclusion that wool is likely to continue 
firm and to show some small further gains in 
price. No decline is indicated, but nothing more 
than moderate strength is suggested. 

The price curve shows that wool has gradually 
strengthened since June, rising from an average 
July index of 145.4 to 147.9 in August and 148.7 
in September. This compares with 179 in Sep 
tember, 1925. The average for 1921 equals 100. 
\ study of the price curve taken alone does not 
indicate any strong upward trend, however. In 
fact, it looks as though the rise were tapering 
off and in the past we find that such a tapering 
has rarely occurred without the rise being at 
least checked. The rate of change in wool prices 
shows a decline 

The strength of the last two months has been 
‘onnected with increased mill consumption and 
our consumption curve has risen during June, 
July and August. Here, again, signs of tapering 
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Fig 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD oe Rae aR eee 

index; 1921 = 100. Mill consumption—estimated total; reduced to grease os si 

equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation; average 1921 = 100; three- 

month moving average is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks Fig. 2. GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY. Wool Consump- 

of ruw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as 


reported by the Dept. of Agricu!ture and the Dept. of Commerce; reduced 
to grease equivalent; 1921 = 100. Ratio wool imports to consumption 
Consumption, same as Fig. 2. Imports, unmanufactured wool, total all 
classes, without reduction to grease equivalent. 


1921-1925 


(Dept. of Commerce). 


tion—Estimated total; grease equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation, 
100 (Dept. of Commerce). Spindle Hours—Average of woolen 
and worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; 1921-1925 — 100 


P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity price index 


to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 
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The ratio of imports to consumption has faller 
rather steadily since February and has gone be 
the 50 


an wool prices. 


lou level, which usually signals a rise 
It fell below that level in May 
and is now the lowest since the summer of 1924. 
This indicates a tendency of stocks to decrease 
and is good evidence that no decline in wool 
prices is near. ] 
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a M : the previou season the hgure 
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expal n now under way will not last beyond 
the end of the year and will be of only moderate 
ecline in trend of the P-V Line 

irly Vavs anticipated by at least two ¢ 

three months the trend of activity in wool manu 
facturing This year the P-V Line has not risen 
it did around the middle of each of the last 

ee \ s. Nevertheless, both mill consumptior 

ol and active spindle hours have turned up 
n the preceding years. Consumption begat 

t gain in May ind spindle activity has shown 
t ustual s mal recovery trom the July botton 
hut we note that these gains start Irom a lowe1 


point than last year. Also, consumption has for 


two months been excessive compared with spindle 
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probability of a little turther 


recoy ery 1! 
fac poae arket. 1 : 1 leratel 
sales yarn market, but 1s Only moderately tf 
ible. The general trend of the margin bet 
been dow: 


vear that 


1 
wool has 


worsted yarn and raw 


since July, 1925, and for over a 
Clear 
signs of stabilization in the yarn margin hai. 
appeared lately and it is believed that the bottom 


has been passed. 


gin has been below a satisfactory level 


Yarn prices are too low cor 
pared with either wool or cloth. ‘She |} 
\VoRLD index of yarn (on a 1921 base) ross 


This 


108. 2 


108.7 in June to 109.8 in September. 
148.7 
cloth (both on a 1921 base). 


pares with for raw wool and 


Unfortunately 
ever, spindle activity appears to be too hig 
comparison with the activity of looms, and 
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f 
‘ 
n 
es H. Morgan. S: ud C. Jj 
in have resigned as president and 
president, resp ctively, of the 
ican Spinning Co.. Greenville, S. C. 
ll these vacancies J R. Norwood 
een elected president and D. D. 
of Spartanburg vice president. 
understood that both are to serve 
intil the annual meeting of direc 
» be held Nov. 17 
L. G. Hardman, president of the 
ny Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga., 
minated for Governor of Georgia 
Democratic primary Oct. 6, over 
N. Holder. chairman of the State 
iv Commission The vote stood 
vo tft ' of 1) 
an 
d Stell, the head of Hall & 
Ltd., Keighley. England is now 
s country on a brief visit. While 
is making his headquarters 
the American representative of 
rm, Edward Jefferson, Inc., Phil 
i Mr. Stell states that many 
glish and Continental worsted mills 
talling new spinning machinery 
7 French system, in order to take 
of present trade requirements, and 
ng old equipment 
larvey J. Cleveland of thi rm oO 
ll, Cleveland & Co. Westfield, 
b25 lass., has announced his candidacy for 
¢ r of that city. He is a Democrat. 
M. W. Colquhoun, secretary of the 
epperell Mig. a, Biddeford, Me., 
rs il sail for England Oct. 16 on the 
),7 20 ‘. S. Transylvania 
000 ssell Jones, tormerly manager for 
KF. Taubel, Inc., Lebanon, Pa., has 
: pted a similar position in Lansdale, 
e 
ward Ricker has resigned his posi 
led as superintendent of the Hudson 
R 10 Mass Narrow Fabric (¢ o., ellective on 
Kaymond J. Shutt, who is to be super 
tendent of the new Worcester (Mass 
lk Mills Corp., comes from the On 
Silk Co., In Syracuse, N 
has been in charge of the mill 
t eight vears 
RK. LeFar, Jr., superintenden 
f the Harden Mfg. Co., Worth. 
vas married last week to Miss 
Lee Nelson, daughter of J. 1 
sident of the Nelson ( i 
enoir, N 
Howard has been appointed 
f the welfare department of 
n Mills, Greenville, S. C., suc- 
a. Bretthauer. who re 
igned 
wn Cont Bouchard has resigned his 
{ Total as chemist in the laboratory of 
18.63 r Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
1 66 Mass 
+ = Humbert, for six years assist- 
02 eer for the Carolina Cotton & 
Mills Co., Spray, N. C., has re 
nt ! ¢ iccept a position with the Fac 
le s insurance Association, of Hartford, 
1¢ 
re : P. Clementson, who has been in 


irge of the stock department of the 
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Mass.., has 


Johnson City 


Co., Ine., 
transterred to 


Felters 
been 


Millbury, 
the 
(N. Y.) branch plant of the compan) 


H. G. Dale has taken the position as 
assistant office manager at the plant of 
the Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, 
N. i 


Harry O. Thompson, designer for the 
Hayward Woolen Co., East Douglas, 
Mass., and Miss Rae Marie Hartford 
were married at the home of the bride in 
\uburn, Me., on Oct. 9. 


Christopher Dunleavy, designer for the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co Inc 


and Miss Rose Fagan, Pascoag, R. I.. 


were married in the latter town on 
Oct. 11 

Lows |. Zanger, overseer of finishir 
i the Louisville (Ky.) Woolen Mills, 





has resigned and accepted a si1 


tion with the Orr Felt & Blanket ( 


1. F. Furguson, who formerly held a 
position with the Rex Spinning | 
Xanlo, . 1s now overseer of spinnin 
iN Ns: ts] 
it th Monarch Cotton Mills, Dallas, 

{ 

QO. J. Lyda, for several years overseer 
of carding for Myers Mills, Inc., Gas 
tonia, N. ( has resigned 

M. Levy has resigned as foreman of 


the department of the Gilbert 


Little Falls, N. Y 


scamming 


Knitting Co., 


(, ( (aa 


1 
the 


Brown, formerly of Egan, 


Is now 


Adams 


overseer ot 


Duck Mills, 


spinning at 


Macon, 


(aa 


David H 
position as 
Rayon Dye 


R. | He 


McKenzie 


of dyeing 


has accept : a 
with the 


tral Falls 
M ays 


oversee! 
\V orks, 


comes trom Ware, 


\ 


Ine.. Cen 


ks; 3 


carding 


Hoover Is noW overseer 


tor the Spencer Mills ¢ Spin 


with the 


Mills, Brooklyn, N. \ 


sition 


aT a 
-¢ Knitting 


|. R. Plunkett. for 


\\ A Me \bee, has resigi 1 as over 





spinning at the Adams Duct 

I] lacon, Ga., and accepted a ] 
tron s ( d hand in t 
Payne Mil lso I M iC 

Rober \rmstron erseet ‘ 
tor he Rive Spi ing ( \ 
socket. R. I is 1 ed 1 t 
vith that « mipatr 

Samuel Hindle recently accepted tl 


overseer of the beaming ri 
Mill of the Otis ¢ 
Rivers, Mass 
Mass., 
finishing 


Mills 


position of 
ot the 
Three 


Fall 


seer ot 


Palmer 


River, where he was over 


the lepartment rf the 
Shawmut 


B. L. 


Solesbee has tendered his resig 


nation as overseer of carding and spin- 


ning in the silk department of the FI 
mira Cotton Mills Co., Burlington, N. ¢ 


He comes from 


eects anaes 





tetas 


Is, 


Mil 


superintendent of the dressin 
ment of the Silk 


Whitehall, N. Y 


Champlain 


S. A. Mofht 
with the Silver Sp 
tucket, R. I., to accept a similar connec- 
the Standard 


Hill, N. J 


has resigned his 


position 
ring Bleachery, Paw 
with 
Carleton 


tion 


Bleachery Co., 


] C. McFall is now master mechan 
at the Draper-American Mills, Draper 
N. ( 

> Pp ( le has resigned as overseer 
of spinning in the Eastman (Ga.) Cot 
ton Mills 

H. G. Ree vy with the Well 
man Cott Mill ¢ Athens, Al 


h \l — ' 
wick-H s | : e, N. ( i 
Wa pr t s 

Pa Daly resigned s tl 
is verseet Ca ind 1 

g-1n depart ent of the Pa er Mill 
the Otis ¢ Three Rivers, Ma Mi 
Daly had worked in t ull : 
VC rs 


spinning in Mill No. 2 of the 
Mill, Randleman, N. ¢ 


Henry J. McGill has taken the pos 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Nieber Mulls, Ine., Worcester Mass 
Mi MeGill comes trom spencer, Mass 


Charles | 
ond hand in the weave room of 
wood Mill of Whitin 


Brierley, lor 14 years SCC 


Whitinsville, Mass., has resigned an 
will move to Detroit 
Joseph Joyce ( 7\ ] eti 
rom active rvice ! | 1 | ( ri 
bb si th \l ( ( 
{ r ) ti 
Jey + | Ny } 
e Ashe | ile | N | 
14 M ] 
: \ 
‘ is ers ps 
} r 
) ‘ 
\ 
ly ( ( 
1] | 
| 
' ae 
Little ( v. Y 
D. Meck 1 master 
eC Le \ l Mi 
W orthville N. ( 
Frank E. Heymer, superintende I 
tiie Bradle Mis ( ] 1S, Ga., 
as heen transferred to tl uperinten- 
denc i the Eagle & Phenix Mills, also 
t Columbu 
J. W. Stuart has been transferred 


Division « the Man- 
Gastonia, N. C., to the 


m the Loray f 
the High Shoals 


ille Jenckes ( 


superintendency of 


(N.C.) Mills of that company 
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\illiam | ker, superi 
2 Mill of t | \itg. ( M Ga., 
recently turned 11 1 in iut vile 
trip to Alabama 

A. B. Cobb h mot 
assistant superin the ( ibrill 
Mills, Bessemer to al 
superintendent l and 2 of 
that con pany 

iN | \dams is bee trans l 
from the plant e Flint \ 
(;astonia N ( t sup nterm 
the Par Mill | Is 
tonla 

Phe Cl 
White 1p tel n 

rum Mall \ 
ind Miss Hel S. Millard. N 

\ 1] { ce 
Le 
| 1 ; 7 
: 1 iperinte } 

S \Mlass.) | hit ( ‘ 


] 
recently 


Announcement has been mae the 
narriage of John J. Gainey, son otf the 
late Patrick J. Gainey, formerly super 
intendent of the Lewiston Bleachery and 


Dve Works, and Miss Cecile MeGraw, 
both of Lewiston, Maine 3 
Daniel Whitehe id has taken the posi- 


ining at 
Mills, Glens Falls, 


n of superintendent of spi 


1 Champlain Silk 


Hanson, overseer of spinning at 


the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. ¢ has 
wned 

Krank H resigned his position 
it the Hockanum Mills 
( Rockville, Conn., to accept a simi 
ne im ranklin, Mas He is sue 
| ftockville Mall John 

( | cket. R. ] 


1 ‘ Mil kK. Dedha Mass 
1) h 1 
\ | \\ I A I 
\ Bu N. lills. 
Inc 
I od p i 1 ] t is 
rset \ g for th MM nis 
( | \ (Orlean La 
I Moore, second hand in 
Dept. 40 of the Draper Corp., Hope 
Mass., and Miss Elsie Driscoll, 
had heen a timekeeper at the plant, 
vere married in the Methodist Church, 
Milford, Mass., on Oct, 9 
}. R. Tomlin, formerly with the Trio 
Mig. Co., Forsyth, Ga., is now second 
hand in carding at the Edna Cotton 


Mills, Reidsville, N. C 


Earl F. Hannerm of the carding de- 
partment of the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., 
1 position with the Oneita 
Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


has accepted 


Knitting 
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New Parkersburgh, W. Va., Plant of the Viscose Company 
Largest Rayon manufacturers in the worl 





48 Years of Architectural and Engineering Service 
45 Repeat Orders from Clients in 1925 


and with greatest total volume of work in our History 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


consoiieeidh taxman ARCHITECTS APPRAISERS ENGINEERS 
— PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Booklet Sent Upon Request | 








Raw Materials + Markets 
Americus, Ga. 


Within trucking distance of more than twenty thousand bales of cotton annually, with 
cheap hydro-electric power, with favorable freight rates, (served by two trunk line railroads) 
and within the center of a great market, Americus offers textile industries unusual opportunities 
for profitable development or expansion. 


It’s a logical place for textile mills—a location that will add materially to your profits 
and give you a decided advantage over most competition. 


Ample, and friendly, banking facilities! 
The Chamber of Commerce is in position to offer exceptional cooperation to textile men 


who are contemplating a new plant. 


Write for complete information. 


Americus & Sumter County Chamber of Commerce 
157 Chamber of Commerce Bld¢., Americus, Ga. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 











Dark and Light Streaks in 
Carpets 

eclinical Editor: 

lhe carpet mill where I work is 
aving trouble with dark and light 
streaks in their 16/4 and 12/4 
arpets, which are woven in lengths 
i about 25 yds. To begin with, the 
raw wool is scoured and dryed. Then 
t is dyed in a kettle which holds 
bout 600 lbs. Afterwards it is 
vhizzed and dryed. We generally dye 
bout 15,C00 to 20,000 lbs. of one 
‘olor. After the order of dyeing is 
completed, it is put down in the picker 
jouse in small layers until the whole 
ot is thoroughly blended, as some of 
the dyeing batches may be on the 
ight or dark side. The mixing is 
then cut down in small cuts of about 
i foot wide. Stock is shaken up and 
then fed to the mixing picker, which 
blows it into a storage bin, where it 
s again spread out in layers. 

We then cut the mixing down and 
ut it through the same picking pro- 
ess. After this, it is blown on to 
the card (1 set). The yarn is spooled 
single on a spooler and twisted 3-ply 
ma twister. It is then put on beams 
tor the looms; two beams of 6/4 each 
for the 12/4, and two beams of 
‘/4 for the 16/4. The piece is woven 
through the regular way, with jute 
illing which is damp with sizing. In 
the finishing process the carpet is 
run through a dryer first. Then it 
s brushed and steamed; then sheared. 
\iter the carpet has been brushed and 
steamed, or tigered, the streaks appear. 
Some of the streaks are 1 in. wide, 
some are 3 in. wide, which run the 
vhole length of the carpet. 
| may add, however, that on the 
ime color in the 34 width or 4/4 width 
here are no streaks. You can only 
tice the streaks when the finishing 
rocess is nearly completed. I trust 
vou will be able to make this out and 
ve me your opinion on the matter. 


(S911) 
\iter carefully studying the above 
ulry, the writer is inclined to think 


he streaks which show in the 
2/4 and 16/4 carpets are not caused 
unevenness in dyeing, nor in any 
of the weaving, but are more 
attributable to 
condition in the finishing 
Your method of dyeing and 

‘ the color and finally twisting 

rn 3-ply should, and I think 
yme any inequality or un- 

in the dye. And if your cot- 
are carefully made, that is 


some im- 


they have an even tension 
Is, there is no reason why 
should go wrong in the weav- 
cess so far as the production 
ky carpet is concerned. 
uld recommend a careful ex- 
m of all the finishing ma- 
See that the blades in your 
“iearing machine have no uneven 


“aces. See if the brushes on your 
Tushing machines have uneven spots 


Under this head, we .ndertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case otf 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markeis, 
etc., are especia!lv invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 





or places which would streak the face 
of the carpet. Thrash the matter out 
by changing the rotation with which 
you do your finishing processes. For 
instance, if you take your carpet di- 
rectly to the shear and after shearing 
carefully examine it and there is no 
streak, you have established the fact 
that neither the weaving nor shearing 
are responsible. 

You do not tell us just what type of 
steaming machinery you have. Of 
course a piece of plain carpet rubbing 
at any point against some obstruction 
in your steamer when it is in a 
steamed and wet condition will very 
easily streak it. 

If you compare two pieces of 
carpet of different colors, woven at 
different times, and find that they both 
show streaks in about the same loca- 
tions, that is to say, about the same 
number of inches from the edge, etc., 
this is conclusive proof that the 
trouble is not with the dyeing but 
probably with some of the finishing 
mechanisms as suggested above. 

* * * 


Curls in Mohair Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

Kindly let me know what you would 
consider the best way to overcome 
curls in mohair yarns caused by ex- 
cessively long fibers? Let us say the 
average length of the fibers in the 
top are 7 to 9 in., but about 1% of 
the top consist of fibers as long as II 
to 12 in. Do you think you could 
break these fibers in any process of 
the drawing? If the rovers are not 
ratched to the extreme length of the 
fibers may this cause, later on in spin- 
ning, curls on account of stretching 
the fibers in the rollers? Where is 
the curl actually made in spinning, in 


front or in back of the front roller? 
(5900 ) 
Mohair is very strong and elasti 
The latter property is a variable ) 
that all fibers do not have the same 
percentage of elasticity. Its density 


is almost twice that of merino wool 
Due to these three qualities, it is a very 


risky procedure to attempt to break 


the longer fibers in the drawing. The 
best place to eliminate the 1% of long 


Mohair is 
difficult to draft, the fibers resisting 
the drafting action when they are 
twisted together. Consequently the 
ratch is set longer than the stock on 
the heavy end, being gradually reduced 


fibers is in the sorting. 


as the end becomes smaller in di- 
ameter. If the rovers are not ratched 
to the extreme length of the stock, the 
rollers, if hard covered, will soon in- 
dicate the fact and in addition, unless 
excessive roll pressure were used back 
and front, a cockly roving would result 
which later would cause 
and cockling in the yarn. 


unevenness 


Curly yarn may be caused by some 
fibers stretching more than others, due 
to frictional resistance and _ tension 
exerted in the drafting zone, When 
the fibers are released, after emerging 
from the front. roll nip, they en- 
deavor to resume their normal posi- 
tion; some fibers contract more than 
others and the result is a curl or loop 
formed by the that received 
little or no stretching during drafting 
The curly places cannot form until the 
fibers are released by the front roller. 

Another cause of curly or cockly 
places is non-drafting of some fibers 
due to short ratching, hard twisted 
roving, faulty rolls, or too close set 
ting of the carriers. In this case the 
curl or loop forms at the nip and pro 
duces more serious defects. 


fibers 


The ratch in the spinning depend 
upon the quality or blend, whether rov 
ing is “aged” or not, atmospheric con 
also amount of twist in the 

Generally it is considered 
good practice to set the ratch in excess 
of the length of staple. 


ditions, 


roving. 


How much 


depends upon actual conditions. So 
long as the yarn is even, set ratch as 
open as possible, in. to 2 in. longer 
than staple. Carrier settings are very 
important. The amount of “short’ 


present controls this somewhat but in 


rs are set wide apart 


S Se es the rollers and on 
iccount when possible the middle 
| S OVE 1 Do \ ] 


. * « 


Starching Flat Knit Cotton 
Tubing 
Technical Editor 

Will you kindly furnish me with an 
outline of the different steps or opera- 
tions that are best suited in starching 
flat knit (spring cotton 
tubing? (5912) 


needle ) 


The following method is giving 


very satisfactory results: For each 
100 lbs. of cloth to be starched use | 


Ib. of corn starch. Bring the re 


quired amount of starch into a thick 
smooth paste, free from lumps, by 
mixing in a pail with hot water. Then 
add this to a small amount of water, 
at a temperature between 120 and 130 
deg. F., in any form of string ma- 
chine. Run about three strings of 
the cloth through the diluted starch 
solution; allow cloth to drain, or ex- 
tract it for not over 2 min.; dry, and 
then if desired run through a con- 
ditioning machine for removing 
wrinkles and giving the cloth the 
proper spread. 

* * * 
Caterpillar Eats Threads in Silk 
Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a small bottle 
containing caterpillar which we found 
on one of our silk stockings and which 
we are sure is the cause of holes. 
Filaments of silk were removed from 
the caterpillar after taking it from 
the stocking. These threads had al- 
ready been eaten out of the stocking 
by the caterpillar. Could you kindly 
advise us where the caterpillar comes 
from so that we can take action 
against the evil? (59¢ 8) 

It is not possible to say where the 
catetpillar came from; probably it is 
a local insect. We can only advise as 
to methods of getting rid of it. A 
chemical known as silico- 
fluoride has been used for such pur- 
poses and we believe that it is highly 
effective. It may be used in either 
of two ways. The silk may be treated 
dilute water solution of this 
chemical, or the powder itself may be 
diluted with some substance of definite 
food value to attract the insects, such 
as starch, and scattered around 
where the insects are likely 


sodium 


in a 


crey ices 
to congregate. 


* *« * 


Removing Finishing Materials 
from Window Shade Cloth 
echnical Editor: 

We enclose a small sample of a 
window shade such as we buy, and the 
same material after it has been washed 
ut. We are experiencing some difh- 
‘ulty in washing this out and would 





ke to know if you could suggest any 

better wav or method by which this 
ould be done. 7 (5907) 

‘The inquire does not state what 

method is being used at present to 

sh out the window shade cl ind 

it is difficult, therefore, to tell where 


the trouble lies. Working on a small 
amount of material, however, the fol 
lowing process gave far superior 
results to that shown on the sample 
submitted by the inquirer. The 
method recommended is simple and in- 
expensive, and there is no apparent 
reason why it should not prove satis- 
factory with larger quantities of ma- 
terial. The method is as follows: 


(1) Boil the window shade material 
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A Desizing agent 


fe, Ae ee Se 


that any mill can use 





Diastafor is not a product requiring special When the starch comes in contact with 
machinery or equipment. It can be adapted Diastafor it liquefies and is easily washed | 
to the physical layout of any mill which out. No elaborate process, no_ special 
moods an Cries sang, Stmogung OF nae method required. It is simplicity itself. al 
ing agent. Furthermore Diastafor can be 

relied upon to produce the same good results 
day after day, its manufacturers giving par- 
ticular care to produce it of uniform quality. 


Another point in connection with Diastafor 
which appeals to many mill men is its ready 
availability. Warehouses located at con- 
For nearly twenty years now Diastafor has venient shipping centers throughout the 


stood the practical tests of exacting mill country are ready to ship Diastafor on short 


‘ is Z tstanding product ; ; 3 
— and ~ today the wee 8 I notice over the most direct route. There’s 
of its kind. Diastafor was the first agent 


placed upon the market which used the no waiting for days for an order to cross the 
action of diastase upon starch as the princi- country. The supply you need is already 
ple of stripping the warp. somewhere near you. 


Write for details about this D I A S T A F O R 


product and the service which 


goes with it. A technical man THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY Diastafor | | 


ill t tt ll b Department 
will be sent to call on you by sat? oa : _ : ; ici 
request P . 695 Washington Street New York C ity 


HOWARD L. JENKINS, Representative 
















Are You Making Good Warps? 


The STEIN-HALL Research Staff has spent years in developing the best starches and 
binders for warp sizing. Leading mills are availing themselves of the opportunity to profit 
by this experience. You are invited to share with them the improved results to be had 
through the use of STEIN-HALL starches. We solicit your inquiries. 


STEIN, HALL&CO,nc 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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3 to 5% solution of caustic soda 
i! tl 
) Rinse thoroughly with warm 


1e coloring matter is dissolved 


) Treat for 20 to 30 min. in a 
varm solution of muriatic acid 
ut 2% HCl). 
Wash thoroughly with cold 
to remove the acid. lf neces 
si i small amount of soda ash may 
be added to the wash water to insure 
lete neutralization of the acid. 
is process should completely re 
the filler and coloring matte: 
the shades. The only precau 
tion necessary is to be certain that the 
is washed free of acid before 
Irving, as otherwise it is liable to be 
rendered 
k * * 
Finishing Artificial Flower 
Cloth 
lechnical Editor: 
Enclosed are three small pieces of 
material. The glossy piece is artificial 
cloth used in manufacturing 
ficial leaves. One of the swatches 
ven washed with water Phe 
s dyed and filled on one side. 
you give me an approximate 
i for finishing this cloth ? 


(5900) 


\ formula that has been used for 
hing the prevailing green shade 


it effects on plain sheeting’ is a 


tOLloWS 


\fter dyeing, the goods are 
ughly washed and dried. he) 
ire then starched on a heavy 2-roll 
starch mangle with a mixture of 100 
lbs. of white corn dextrine, 40 Ibs. ot 
apioca flour, 2 qts. of 50% Turkey 
Red oil, 3 gals. of castor oil, all 
cooked together to make a_ finished 
hatch of 100 gals. 

\iter starching, fabrics are dried 
wer regular cylinder drying machine, 
stretched on a 4o ft. tenter, condi 
ioned, then taken to a friction cal 
ender of heavy construction and given 
me run on the face side. It is also 
found necessary on some shades to 


sadden the tone of the green shade in 


the finishing by the addition of 2 01 
3 qts. of fustic to the starch mixture 
* * * 


Softeners on Cotton Skein Yarn 
lechnical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us informa 
tion regarding the application of 
solteners on cotton skein yarn? A 
that softener should be used in 
wuing water; B disputes this, as there 
ire three rinse waters after this 
Process and argues that it should be 
in final rinse. We would ap- 
reclate any information you could 


sive us, (5913) 


e are several ways ot applying 
‘rs on cotton skein yarn, and 


I} can both be right. It is all 

of the handle and feel that 

re juired. If A used a softener 
the bluing water and finished at this 


is yarn would be apt to feel 
etter than B’s, depending on the 
‘Mount used. B’s way, we should 


inx, would not give yarn quite so 

soft | the shade of bleach would 
| the same if equal amounts of 
bluir 


ing and softener were used and the 
yam given three rinses after applying 
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the softener and bluing Still he 
would get a finish that no doubt would 
be satisfactory. 

It is not necessary to give the yar! 
luing; the yarn 
should be thoroughly 


three rinses after bh 
rinsed before 
bluing. The bluing water should be 
the last one, and at this point add the 
softener. This way we think will give 
you the best results. 


* x 


Production of Winder on Silk 
echnical Editor: 

1) If a winder, operating 
average thread speed ot 150 yds, pet 
minute, is stopped a total of 4!2 hrs 
in a 50 hr, week, what is the produc 
tion in pounds per spindle-hour, if the 
silk contains 300,000 yds. per pound : 

(2) What is meant when a bale ot 
silk is said to have in even titrage 
(5914) 

i) At a speed of 150 yds. pet 
minute, the winder would wind 9,000 
vds. per hour provided there was no 
stoppage. \s the stoppage 1s O° 
there would be a loss of 81o yds. in 
winding production, giving an actual 


production ot 8.190 yds. wound pel 


lout Dividing this figure | the 
yards per pound gives a_ production 
per spindle hour of .0273. ‘The fol 
lowing formula can be used Wind 
ing Speed x Min. per Hr. x Hrs 
Machine is in Operation ) (Yds, 
per Lb x lirs per Week ) lbs 
el Spindle Ld1 Substituting the 
heures we have 150 x 600 xX 45.5) 
300,000 X 30) 0273 Ibs. per hou 
per spindle 
2) litre is the French ter 


e and Is generally known is dene 
\ bale said to have an even titrage i 
me where the range of tl! 
skeins is not over 5 deniers 


e. we os 


Dark Spots on Finished Goods 
echnical Editor 

We are sending a swatch of good 
vhich shows dark spots that we are 
unable to account for We have never 


seen anything like this before and are 
unable to explain the cause of the 
trouble (‘an vou enlighten us: 
(5905) 
It is very difficult for one at a di 


tance to make a decision as to the 
source of the stains shown by sa 
Know ledge as to just how these sta 
repeat on the goods, and in what 

tion, just how the goods have been 
treated before dveing, the type ol colo 
used for dyeing, etc., would assist 
great deal in permitting an outside: 
to form a fairly concrete opinion on 
what might have caused the trouble 
Without making chemical tests, the 
writer is inclined to believe that the 
stain is some form of oil, due to the 
fact that it has a greasy nature and 
has evidently acted in the way of a 
inordant for the dyestuff. 

We are wondering if these goods 
have been kier-boiled and by some 
chance oil has entered into the boiling 
off liquors through the medium of the 
steam supply. It would appear to us 
also that these stains should have 
shown up in the scoured or bleached 
condition before dveing. If the mill 


s n ne OllsS 1 Ne WSU ito 
s] nud he l \ co eten 
1 1 1 

chemist t Ice | uld in vze thre 

Ingredients contamed nm the stain and 
al nN MEsNnectior +} 1] nd 

make al Spec ( ) t pla 

’ 1 

the good various OSS 


Trained Salesmen Wanted 


Editor, Textite Wor.tp: 

Your editorial in the Oct. 2 issue 
under the heading *Tramed Sales 
men Wanted,” 


lv on the head as anvthing [ have ever 


hits the nail as square 


read on that subject It seen dithcult 


for the majority of concerns and sell 


ing agents to realize that times are 


changing: that the “hail-fellow-well 


met type,” as you put it, is not genet 
ally welcomed by the average buyer. 

[ have been buving for nearly eleven 
other 


vears now, along with my 


manv jobs | 


dves, chemicals, paints, oils, wool, 


and il sorts oO} things vi ich 
1 1 = aged ] 2 1 
Mla ive chemlstrv connecte wit 
them from some angle, and [find 
that a very, very small percentage 
i the salesmen can really” present 
thei articles ina technical ind real 
information-giving sort of way Phe 
great majority simply throw down 
their samples and prices and you do 
1 ’ 1 1 
the rest willle they look dumb 


[f you do ask any questions they 
refer you to their technical staff at the 
plant: which means loss of time, much 


orrespondence, and then oftentime 


underst wndin | eem to 1116 
rat the firm emplovinge men as sales 
nen, who know the manutacturing ot 
+] erat 1] si i esl 
le article, will gain more ul Way 

the t } employin nly thre 
eady talker tl you run up against 
» often today Whi 1 Vy perso! il 
| 
bse tio? ned throug! rie \ 
t t 1] t > 
Cieven t ee nN | Vp OT 
} 
estiit 
\ ’ y ( I I 


Argentine ‘Textile | Industry 


ed . 
Seeking Protection 

Wasi vGEON Py 8 lhe A\rgen 
ine cotton textile industry has peti 


tioned the Government to reestablish 
n import duty ot 25% id valorem on 
tton textiles, according to a report 
he Department of Commerce trom 
\ttache H. 
\ires. 


It is stated in the petition that there 


‘ : 1 
\ssistant Commercial 


Bentley MacKenzie at Buenos 
re now only 35,000 spindles in the 
\rgentine cotton industry, but that 
with sufficient protection 20 times that 


number could be installed profitably. 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 


Dear Sir.Thank you very much 
for your letter of June 3rd en- 
closing your very comprehensive 
answer to our recent inquiry. Your 


report covers the question fully and 
is very much appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY 
(Signed) P. Wilson 
Assistant Sales Manager 





here at the plant; buying 
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HE Record oF A GREAT \ \ 

( n Mills ¢ » R ' 

| iN ( n Mills 

nd, Va with mulls at 
\ ( < lyuit 

indsom | ( ss ‘ 

i they 1) line tith 

t a Great \ | b t 
he Story noth cotton til pce 
to the varn product It th thie iw 
naterial through each pro manu 
icture, pomtin int thre tormuty 
vhich is sought from the ver sinning 


It is explained that the yarr irefully 


scrutinized 


heavily 


im each departmet 


earded wie 


specially 
irefully 
spun from even running, Idling 
\ spect il Pp 

if the treedom from 


full inch cotton 
specks. lump re 
<nots as well as the fact that all d 
ire tied with weavers’ ki 

will go through the needles \ rt 


1 
| 


point is made ot the uniform softnes 


and even texture, making tl 


ceptible to color absorption, the dye pene 

trating and giving an even and unit 

distribution King yarns art l ona 

et wereht basis with it y back 

ruarantee if the product is not tistac 
im every particular Letter tron 

sfied ustome?: form 
rt of the booklet 


CA LLAMBORN PRECISIO W \ N 
MacnHtne;  Lueas-Lamborn — | 
Corp., 132 Front St., New Yorl 

This is an imteresting 12-page bool 

let, well printed and illustrated, Ww cl 
has been published to answer numerou 
inquiries on the Lucas-Lamborn loom and 
vive a detailed ck scription o! the ma 


chine The new features are the roughly 
discussed in a comparison of the Lucas 
Lamborn loom with the looms of the 
type now in general use in parallel 
columns. These comparisons take up 


uch matters as the construction, picking 


motion, shedding motion, action on the 


warp, size of filling package, tension 
control, beating-up mechanism, speed 
veave! ind loomfixers needed, and 
pace occupied \ lare< part of the 
hook let devoted fey the reprintit Y 
ibstracts from articl on ti luca 


Lamborn loom that have been printed 


idine textile publication 


INDUSTRIAT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT; 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ¢ 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 

Instructions for 


ndustrial 
mstallations, together with a 


planning 
lighting 
vorked-out typical problem are explained 
in the first pages of this 32-page 
Reflector socket fixtures, RILM 


cle me re flector Ss, 


italog 
standard 
standard bowl reflectors, 
standard angle reflectors, shallow dome 
elassteel diffusers, elliptical 
angle reflec tors, flood-lighting projectors 


reflectors 
and nftine locomotive headlights are some 
of the equipment described in this pub- 
lication The catalog is well arranged 
and is enclosed in a pleasing cover. It 
is replete with half-tone illustrations, dia- 
height and 
spacing of heights, signboard illuminat 
ing data, and other tables. This pub- 
lication 1s 


grams showing mounting 


known as catalog 47-A 


RicHt ANGLE Drives; The B 
Works Sales Co, Norfolk 
Mass. 

This booklet contains detailed infor 


ston Gear 


Downs, 


matiog with prices covering standardized 
worm, miter, bevel and spiral gears. It 
also includes ten reasons for using Bos- 
ton standardized gears. The data is com- 


plete and informative. 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. ; 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St. (N*" Bexsz,52"**) New York City Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. — Chicago, I]. — Brampton, Ont. 





« EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
O of any kind of Compounds for 
i SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Dextrines 
SOLUBLE OILS, 50%-75% GUARANTEED i 

eo - ; ¥ 3 ee a eee f 


| Finishing Materials for both colored and bleached fabrics a specialty. | 


DURON 


Exclusively sold by the 


AMID DURON COMPANY 


DURON- { Excel any lubricant for spinning of yarns, increase production and guarantee a perfect combing and | 
EMULSIONS (spinning of worsted and woolen yarns, also wool and cotton mixtures. Let a trial convince you. 


A cordial welcome awaits you at the 


Wyandotte Booth No. 712 


Southern Textile Exposition 


Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1 to 6. 





at Our representatives will be qlad to 
. } 

qf 4\7 advise with you regarding the use 

i 

of the Wyandotte Textile Alkalies. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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New Cotton Comber 


\fiords Large Production of Clean 
and Even Sliver 
new model of cotton comber has 
ecently been developed by the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
nbodying what is claimed to be an 
entirely new mechantcal principle as 
ipplied to combers. The company has 
nstalled new and special equipment 
oer manufacturing this new machine, 
md it is confidently expected that the 
mber will demonstrate its efficiency 
peration, in productive capacity, 
ind in adaptability in working all 
xinds of stock. It is claimed to give 
n unusually high production per 
«juare foot of floor space and to at- 
ford an exceptionally clean and even 
Work of excellent quality can 
he obtained without the removal of a 
irge amount of waste, although, of 
it is possible to take out as 
uch waste as is desired. 


sliver. 


ourse, 


Nipper Motion 
Due to a double link support of the 
pper, the path of the tuft is always 
oncentric to the periphery of the 
ili-lap at the time the needles are 
assing through it. In addition to 
his, the nipper stops its backward 
iotion slightly back of the center 








—, ine of the cylinder shaft—the best 
mbing position —thereby allowing 
ll of the fine needles to pass through 
e stationary tuft of cotton, giving 
he cotton an extra fine combing and 
mparting more luster and sheen than 
eretofore to the cotton. By reason 
i the concentric path of the nipper, 
he full depth of the needles from the 
rst row of large needles to the last 
w of small needles passes through 
e tuft of cotton to be combed. The 
lditional cleaning thereby gained is 
{-evident 
\gain, due to this new and in 
IS nipper motion which changes 
e arc through which the nippetr 
the cotton at the time of de 
ng is presented at the prone 
for the best possible piecing 
taching is done by having the 
t the nipper pre t the tuft 
1 between t} b Kk t ind 
det ic} 1 1 ( rv ( 
| e needles of t lap 
event ) 
| on bt 
> the ste ; 1 
ns that e ne does not 
needles on the hal f-lay 
ljus nl ot 
( ng and = the 
of tension on the nipper, the 
S of the nipper to the needles 
half-lap, the depth anl angle 
1p comb, and the position of 
the ither detaching rolls are 
rtua'ly unlimited. 
———T | 


head-end mechanism consists 
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Whitin cult to make 


at present of the improved However, the builders 
detaching roll motion, which is actu- declare that a conservative estimate 
ated by means of cams, and a new’ would be 22 lbs. an hour for cotton of 
nipper frame motion, consisting of a 1 1/16 or 1 1/8 in. staple 

cross piece and wrist pin controlled claimed, wever, t imusually 

by an eccentric and arm end and an production may be obtained on any 
alleviating arm By means of this kind of cotton use Che floor space 
head-end mechanism, it is possible to scupied is 17 ft. 5 in. by 3 ft. 6 i1 





OO EE | 


Whitin Model D-3 Comber 


allow more time for the half-lap to The speed varies from tos to 118 nips 
pass by before the detaching rolls per minute, depending*on mill condi 
back into the nipper for the purpose tions \pproximately 1 h.p. is re- 
of piecing up. It is also possible by quired. latents covering all basic 
means of this head-end mechanism to elements of this machine are 


control absolutely the time of pending 
piecing up. ‘. 7 


Nordray Let-Off 


his head-end motion prevents the 
hali-lap from 


le cotton 
trom the detaching roll when backing 


stealing 


stap 


for piecing up. It is said that no long For Silk, Rayon and Cotton 
cotton fibers can be found in the Looms 
vaste A lew varp let-off has _ been 
brought ut by the H ypedale \I inu 
The Coiler lacturing § Milford, Mass it 1 
\n entirely new oile been « tion of J \orthro 
esigned It has been 1 le heavie UCC esigned 
n order t take r t 1 t ed t , rom tu 
ich it to In a at. ' event v { 
1 * 1 ‘ +, 7 1 ‘ 
( ctuates the knocl mech ( ( 
Du Oo Tile le S 
( t ¢ 
esse 
a 
lan; 
he Whitin D oO t 
+ eight heads, 12 11 I n 
is either belt-driven or motor-d1 e1 rp be 1 vitl 
\l] motor-driven machine ire ntrolled throu { 
equipped with silent chain drive. Due wl operated by t é | 
to the fact that productions vary to pawl is made operative by the ter 


such an extent according to the leng 
through a sensitive 


iffi- whip-roll An 


of staple to be combed, exact fig spring 


ures concerning this subject adjustable nut on a 


(2285) 





roverning ring allows the necessary 


set as needed. 
\ novelty lies in tl 


‘nsion to be 
he use of a hand 
heel, conveniently located at the 

mt of the loom to allow adjustment 
ft the fell after a pickout without go 


ng back of the loom. With the 
closely meshing worms, the warp can 
be set to a hair-line and the loom 
started up after a wide pickout with 
out a mark \ll the parts are well 
within the normal loom area, taking 
up no extra floor space. With the 


large loss on seconds in silk weaving, 


it 1s that this 
should earn its cost in 
he new let-off is distributed in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania by the Silk 
City Exchange, Paterson, N. J. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
\cip proof tank, 1,601,228. R. T. 
Wales, New Rochelle, N. Y 
Cotton chopper. 1,601,667. D.S 
more, Tampa, Fla. 
DRYING apparatus 


stated improvement 


small time 


Baze 


for backwashing ma 
chines used in the treatment of 
or like fibrous substances. 

J. H. Whitehead and W. E. 


Leeds, England, 


wool 
1,601,332. 
Layland 


DYEING machine. 1,600,973 mn. 
Brewin and A. C. Mackey, Pleasant 
ville, N. J. 

Exvastic fabric. 1,601,484. S. J. Taylor, 
Middletown, Conn. Assignor to The 
Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle 
town, Conn. 

KNITTING machines, Yarn carrier’ con- 
trolling means for. 1,601,545. D. J 
Werfelmar and A. Strelz, Brooklyn, 


N. ¥ Assignors to Dubied Machinery 
Co. New York. 

Suurtit 1,601,526. I. Giehler, Chem 
nitz, Germany. 


SPINNING and like frame, Cap and ring. 


1,601,340 r. A.. H. A. and J.-Boyd, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

SPINNING and like machines Roll 
cleaner for 1,600,983. E. Hartley, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

SPINNING machine 1,601,351 J}. Diehl, 


Garfield, N. J 


STOCKI and making same 1,601,020 
( S. Holden, J. F. Robert R. M 
Holde \ reester Mass Assignors 
$ Hold | ttiy ( W nrcecter 
Ma 

a -F ‘ 1 
ES { \\ Hul i \ 
\f 
1.601 \ 
\ v 
1601 ‘ 
1 
t | { 
}] Hf 
( Y 
\ ri nd 
Philace i P 
vik 
| irt ichine 
( ( ! 1,609,364 
4 RR | ey \ nor to 
1 IR | Machine Co., In 

Green Island, New York 

I I cting device 1 600,860. 
C. D. Young. Groton, Conn 

WAR! machines and beamers, 


Cleaner for 1,600,356. R. F. 


Saco, Me 


Ott, 
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6: Foot Cone Duster with Fan 
IMPROVED oad | 


Jacouarp Carp REPEATING 
Macuine 


For all sizes and index Cards 





This machine will open, dust and partly clean your wool preparato 
to washing. It will be found satisfactory for cleaning card waste. It 
is a valuable addition to the picker room. 


Any woolen or worsted mill can re use this Cone Duster 


1 2() ri ntitled ‘ 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


——— 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. CONSOLIDATED TEATIL 


——CATALOG— 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


HATH 
| AIT 





STRIP CUTTING 


The market for fabrics in strip, rewound into rolls, is 
Steadily increasing and is already of impc rtant propor- 
tions. Economical production of the strip consumed 
by manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, corsets, rib- 


z ste : > C “ar 2 } oC. | bons, tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and 
C omple te line ol C al d C utting Hi roll-winding machine—CAMACHINE for short. 


Repeating and | acing Machines. | Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type 
™ | 6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roll 
requirement, eliminating waste of time and material. 











T) Hh) If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can market 

1ese machimes can ye seen 11 | your product partially in roll form, let us give you prices 

. : | and information on the size and type of CAMACHINE 

. pitied . Be a best suited to your needs. Complete literature is yours 

under wot king onditions. for a postal card; the suggestions you get from it may 
be worth dollars and cents to you. 





| CAMERON 
EDWARD JEFFERSON, Inc. ® MACHINE COMPANY 














61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


w= 


PITTI 


23 South Second Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
ORRILLTON, ARK. Morris & Co., 
| Groveville, N. J., has started 
on the removal of the Groveville 
M to Morrillton, according to El 
Gurry, manager. Robert & Co 
Atlanta, Ga., are architects and en- 
gineers for the new plant, which is ex 


pected to be ready to begin the produc 
tire fabrics and heavy duck early 

ear. 
NIELSON, CONN, rhe Paco Mig 


is completed a new dyehouse and 
having machinery installed by the 
e Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
R. 1. The Paco mill is on a full 

schedule, with the weave room ru 


lights 


rMAN, GA Che Eastman Cot 
Mills have started the foundation for 
ne-story, 125 x 380 ft. extension 


se 10,000 additional spin lles 


ron, N. ¢ The Catawba Cottor 
ave recently installed a dye plant 


re now pr pared to deliver varn in 


Pexepo, N ( Phe (areen River 
o., Makers of fine combed 

Which has been under the man 
gement of Carl H. Potter since being 
taken over by Frank W. Van Ness and 
associates) of New \ ork. has shipped 
sout from New England a_ mer 





rizing plant and has established this 
im connection with the yarn mill. Build 
ing for the mercerizing plant was erected 
luring the summer and the New England 
machinery already has been installed 


1 
pe lal 


machinery, however, is being 
ult at Providence to be added to the 
equipment and this will be received and 


mstalled at a later date. 


Fact and Gossip 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The textile mills 
Huntsville are now operating full time 
better, six of them running 55 hours 
veek in five and one-half days and one 
perating 60 hours a week in five and 
li days. The 55 hour mills are the 
Merrimack, Margaret, Dallas, 
‘est Huntsville and Erwin. The plant 
the Lowe Mfg. Co., which was run- 
half time several weeks until re- 
is started overtime, making 60 


week 


view, ALA. The West Point 
Ga Mig. Co. will not add 5,000 


sp to the equipment of its River 
ule Mill as rumored 
(i AR, Conn. The Goodyear Cot 
n Mills are running on a 22-hour day 





sche as they have been for the last 

\ iTA, GA. Federal Judge 
San H. Sibley in his charge to the 
grar jury, asked them to request 
Congr through their senators and 
repre tatives, to recommend the es- 
‘ablishment of a yarn mill in the Fed- 
eral m here as a means of abolish- 
ing of the most trying problems of 
oh 


S previous mention of project 
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MILL 


the court--the sentencing of a man wh 
is the whole support of his family 


Macon, Ga. At the annual meeting 
ot stockholders and directors of the Bibb 
Mig. Co.. Oct. 7, a 100% stock dividend, 
increasing the capital stock from -$10, 
000,000 to $20,000,000. was declared: also 
a cash dividend of 3% on preferred and 
14% dividend on common stock. All of- 
ficers were reelected for the coming year 
The treasurer reported the company’ 
finances in excellent condition 


CLINTON, Mass. The Lancaster Mills 
shut down at noon on Oct. 9 until Oct 
13 on account of Columbus Day, a legal 
holiday in Massachusetts 


OAKLAND, N. J. The Arthur Vervat 
Woven Label Co., Inc., has been formed 
under state laws with capital of $100, 
OOO, to take over and succeed to the local 
mill and business of similar name. Ar 
thur Vervat is president. The new com 
pany is represented by Herbert M. Wil 
liams. Oakland 


CoLtontrE, N. Y The Colonie Fibr« 
At 


Co. is now operating on a 24-hour sched 
ule in all departments. 


GASTONIA, N. C [The Manville 
Jenckes Co. has purchased 3.11 acres of 
land on the New Hope road trom Hugh 


S. Legare 


Wapessporo, N. C. Directors of the 
Wade Mfg. Co. declared a dividend oi 
3% last week The plant has been in 


operation a little over two years and thi 
is the first dividend to be paid The 
mill is reported to be in a_ prosperou 
condition 


St. Marys, Ont., CANADA The 
Roxborough Textile Mills, Ltd., have 
just started production in their new 
quarters at St. Marys. They are mak- 
ing a new line of ravon dress goods and 
towelling. Albert Mitchell is president 
of the company which formerly had a 
plant at London, Ont. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
*AMSTERDAM, N. Y Constructi 
work on the new warchouse addition t 
the Shuttleworth branch of the Mohawk 

Carpet Mills is nearing completi 
Rearrangement of machinery in severa 
departments will be effected with cor 


pletion of the structurs 


Fact and Gossip 

DANIELSON, Conn. The Killingly 
Worsted Mills are operating on a full 
time schedule. 


DayvittE, Conn. The Assawaga Co., 
Inc., is running its plant on full time 


East Kittincty, Conn. The Davis 
& Brown Woolen Co. recently started 
full time operations. 


Huntincsurc, Inp. Frank G. Kat- 
terhenry; general manager of the Hunt- 
ingburg Woolen Mills, has purchased 
the mills from Miessner Bros., Co. and 
will operate them under the name 
Huntingburg Woolen Mills. 


NEWS 


resumed operations 


NokTH Berwick, Mt 
manutactur 


lay schedule materially 


\WERSTER, Mass 


Wi RCESTER, 


Vaylor, who f 


Bridgeport 


also running 


adil aeene x. Se Paani 





New Construction and Additions 


equipment 
and six sewing ma 


150 denier 


basement mill building 


pleted by Enstice Bros., 
contractors 


wark, N. 


tion of production. 


228; 135 





ficient) property adjoining the =n 

belonging to the company to give ampl 
room for further expansion. The con 
| | 1, +n) ee 
many has already installed new machine 


and is now moving its old machiner 


from the present location at 122 Haw 
thorne Ave., Newark, to the new plant 
which will have a total of 30° full 


tashioned knitting machines and auxt 


pment 
LINTON, N.Y i Kirkland Kr 
1 ( is started the manufacture 
I s ( eate oats m lease 
irte ‘ ] t is sold dire 
B. Stan s president and treasure 
ce 7 rns a the hiv 
sweEoo, N. \ Phe new fintshing 
sting 1 t the Oswego Rayon Cory] 
Vas put mt peration on Oct. 4, accore 
nnouncement by Thomas N 
\ hite president New equipment 
dl dail part of tl 
) Nebel ’ 
fashioned Sier 
nstallat miplet 
‘ new | ] 
( 1] a the I 
1 ill il ils 
| plans 
Src e crection ot an 
nal ich they woul 
tall k roy equipment to thi 
irn 1 { r own consumption 
ntant 3 estimated. would be compl 
" \ rk a the 
1 of the N 
Horst | t Womelsdort, which w 
| thie ompany s Read Nn 
I's | nt pt ressing ft ipidly 
() CANADA Super 
Hosier | tel re adding 15 knitting m 
WNes il loopers to their eqauty 
nent 
Fact and Gossip 
ALBANY, AI Another new li 
wen added to the output of the Albar 
Hosierv Mills, according to V. L. Kn 
uperintendent Phe plant Ss no in 
icturing derby ribbed silk hostery 
niants, this being the third line 
products mad t the pl n No 
machinery 1s necessary tl nanuta 
ture tl iboy 
Si PETERSRI by Uh Pott 
Knitting Co., of Springfield, Mass., wil 
pen several tent stores in and near tl 
| itt p Cl escabien 


NEWARK, N. ] |}. Herbert Reid, 
ceiver for the Smartsilk Hosiery Mill 


58 North Third St., bankrupt, 
arranging for the immediate sale of tl 
property of the company, including re 
estate, machimery ind stock 


ALBANY, N. * The Fuld & Hate! 
Knitting Co. is seeking  additiona 


workers for its seaming and knitting ce 
partments 


Conors, N \ The Hope Knitting 


Co. is again running on full time weekl 


schedules after a period of curtaile: 


operations 


Fort PLatn, N. ¥ The O’Day Tex 
tile Mills increased operations durin, 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 
washer. The feather fits breakage. 


tightly into a slot in the head Long tapered stud fitted to 
: orev 

head pea ciee oc elon tapered hole prevents gud- 
lane. geon from wearing hole and 

becoming loose. 

There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


Write today for 


VERMONT SpooL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont ‘iiafeb TEXTILE 


peer VY TEXTILE 
CATALOG—— 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 

Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 

trial proposition, 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
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WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 
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° Why It Pays to Specify. 
Barber Driving Tapes 


Barber Spinning and Twisting tapes are the strongest and 
the longest wearing on the market. There is a very 
appreciable difference in the length of life of each tape on 
each spindle. hen you consider the total number of 
spindles in your mill, you'll realize the real money the use 
of these tapes can save you in a short time. 


The Barber Mfg. Co. was the first to manufacture driving vj 
tapes and it still leads the field. Years before the first Vv 
tape-driven cotton frames Barber tapes for worsted and v 
jute drives were widely used and gave satisfaction. Vi 
The popularity of these tapes for all drives today is best f 
evidenced by the number and character of the mills using A 

them exclusively. Ny, 


Barber Manufacturing Cc. 
199 Perkins Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


| BARBER 


SPINNING &@ TWISTING TAPES 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


““ATLAS” BRAND 


EMERY FILLETING | 
“The New Flexible” | “Needs No Damping” | 
The Standard 


Card-Grinding 
Medium 


|GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY H 
t 
' 





Stocks in 
Boston, Mass. & oy 
the South 


TRADE mone. 





| THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE | 
Used the wide world o’er, like 
DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS “i 
| 


ae | om 


Supplied by the | 


The 











Principal Importers 
or 
DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
Managing Agents 
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Mill News—Continued 


Sepiember and are now running at 
cal ity. 


LittLte Farts, N. Y. The Gilbert 
Knitting Co. has added to its night shift 
during the last month. 


Monawk, N. Y. The Elastic Spring 
Knit Corp. has increased operations by 
adding many new workers to both day 
and night shifts. 


w York, N. Y. Eugene Somoff, re 
ceiver for the Connecticut Knitting Co., 
has arranged for the sale of the assets of 

ympany. 


SarATOGA Sprincs, N. Y. The Van 
Raalte Co. is operating its mill on full 
time day schedule with a normal work 
ing iorce. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, A charter of in- 
corporation has been issued to Majestic 
Hosiery Co., permitting them to manu- 
facture dye, bleach and sell hosiery, ‘etc. 
Capital is $150,090 of which $15,000 has 
been paid in. The incorporators men- 
tioned were Frank J. Braig, formerly 
connected with Henry I. Brown & Sons 
Co., manufacturers of full fashioned 
hosiery; Jas. Kane, who is president of 
the Majestic Silk Hosiery Dyeing Co.; 
and Benj. Horne, who is also identified 
with the Majestic Silk Hosiery Dyeing 
Co. As has already been announced in 
these columns this concern will start the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery 
late this year at 3rd and Bristol Sts., 
where they are erecting a new mill 
building. They expect to start with an 
initial equipment of 14 machines, 42 
gauge 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Gilt Edge 
Silk Mills have received the final ship- 
ment of 132 looms and their entire 
equipment of 260 looms will be in oper- 
ation within a few days. 


*FREELAND, Pa. The Washington 
Silk Co. is said to be perfecting plans 
for the early construction of its pro- 
posed new mill. 


Fact and Gossip 


Fatrview, N. J. A voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed by the 
Cravello Silk Mills, Fairview. The peti- 
tion has been referred to George R. 
Beach, referee. 


Paterson, N. J. Goodman, Thiese, 
Inc., which last spring placed their af- 
fairs in the hands of creditors for ad- 


Ju nt of the liabilities of approx- 
imately $650,000, have effected a settle- 
ment of 45% cash with all claims, ac- 
cor to a recent announcement. Ac- 
tive operations are now being carried on 
at t mills. 

, RSON, N. J. Equity receivership 
pr ings against the Lewis Silk Co. 
ha een terminated and the Federal 
as authorized a settlement with 
cre s made by Charles M. Mason, 
re loseph Lewis, company head, 
has sited with the Court $9,623, to 
co 


‘omposition offer of 23% in cash, 


wi 2% in one year, and a further 
¥ two years. 

Patrrson, N. J. George A. Schultze, 
n? i 


Pterson, has heen appointed perma- 


*Ind.cates previous mention of project. 


nent receiver in equity of the President 
Silk Co., under a bond of $5,000. The 
application was made by Charles Platt, 
who charged insolvency under the in- 
corporation act. Assets are reported to 
be $8,000 and liabilities $7,000. 


WHITEHALL, N. Y. The Champlain 
Silk Mills are again running on full 
time weekly schedules following a four 
day-week period. 


Berwick, Pa. Muster Co., Inc., ¢ 
mission throwsters, report an increase 
in orders received, making it necessary 
for them to employ additional experi 
enced girls and learners to speed pro 
duction. Officials state business has 
taken a remarkable turn for the better 


StroupspurG, Pa. Charter has been 
issued to a company called A. R. K 
Silk Mills, having a capital of $25,000 
of which $2,500 has been paid in. It 
will manufacture ribbons and_ other 
fabrics. Incorporators mentioned were 
Chester H. Rhoads, Jas. H. Arbogast | 
and Frank W. Kimmerlie of Strouds 
burg. 


*COWANSVILLE, QUE., CANADA. St. 
Ross Silk Corp. has been organized for 
the time being as a trading company 
only, the promoters being F. A. Straus 
& Co., Inc., raw silk dealers and com- 
mission throwsters of New York. This | 
is a further expansion of the Bruck | 
Silk Mills, Ltd., here. The achieve- | 
ments of the latter company induced the 
New York company to select that plant | 
for the Canadian manufacture of their | 
yarns. The Bruck Silk Mills recently | 
completed a silk weighting addition to 
their dye-house. 


RAYON | 


Fact and Gossip 


Dover, DEL. The International 
Rayon Braid Co. has been incorporated | 
under Delaware laws, with capital of | 
$750,000, to engage in general manw- | 
facturing. The incorporators are T. | 
L. Croteau, A. L. Miller and G. M.| 
Megear, of Wilmington. Papers were | 
filed by the Corporation Trust Co. of 
America. 


*New York, N. Y. The Rosland 
Rayon Corp. recently noted incorpo- 
rated under New York, laws, will manu 
facture yarns by a_ simplified acetate 
process on which it has been experi- 
menting for some time at an improvised 
single unit plant at Paterson, N. J. 
Construction of the corporation’s per- 
manent plant, which will be located in 
New Jersey, will probably begin within 
a few months. W. E. Rosenthal, of 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., 
New York, is president of the new com- 
pany, and M. L. Voight, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the New York 
concern, is secretary and treasurer of | 
the Rosland firm. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

: *PATERSON, N. ' The one-story, 70 
x 115 ft. extension to the plant of 
Cramer & King Co. is now about 75% 
complete. As previously stated, it will 
cost approximately $100,000. 


*ProvineNce, R. I. The Franklin 
Ravon Dyeing Co., which was incor- 
porated last July, is now operating its | 





"Bette Lubrication at ess (st per 














And here are the results of his test: 


he) SO Ss ee 
Wear showed that it stayed in the 


The Shrewd Mill Man 
and Tear bearing, checking friction and 


Uses Every Advantage 
He is constantly watching for ways of 
cutting operating costs—for ways of in- 
creasing production. He tests NON- 
FLUID OIL and finds, to his satisfac- 
tion, that 
TRADE MARK ; 
NON-FEUI 
UNITED STATES a : PATENT OFFICE 
MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
reduces operating expenses— 
reducing wear on machine 


and increases net production 
bearings. 


Increased NON-FLUID OIL kept off 
Net] =the goods, minimizing product 
Production’ depreciated through oil stains. 


NON -FLUID OIL lasted 
r Lessened several times as long per appli- 
Lubricant — cation as ordinary oil and there- 
Cost fore cost less per year for lubri- 
cation. 
Visit our exhibit in srace 129-C at Southern 
Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., Novem- 
ber 1-6. 
Every textile man can make his own test 
of NON-FLUID OIL. Just send in coupon 


for free testing sample and bulletin, “Lubri- 
cation of Textile Machinery.” 





—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXT 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
1 PICKERS [1 LOOMS 0 SHAFTING 
[] CARDS [) TWISTER RINGS [] MOTORS 
O SPINNING FRAMES [j BALL BEARINGS LJ) CHAIN DRIVES 


NAME 


MILL NAME.. 


ADDRESS «20; 





MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Warehouses: 

CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 

ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 

NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Light-running braiders 


that produce at a 
low power cost 
























W ig you use’New England Butt braiders 

1 can feel sure that you are getting full 
luction and at the same time operating 
the ma ‘i nes at a very “small power expen- 
diture 


[he output obtainable from our No. 1 
ind No. 2 Bra -_ is, in fact, very high 
ir floor space occupied and we will wel- 
yme any comparison of production, where 
ace, original cost and maintenance 


are of | nterest. If interested, send for new 
ta) 
iLedil 


NE EW ENGLAND ButTT Co. 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Illustrated below is the worm, worm gear 
and worm gear bearing now used on all 
our No. 1 and No. 2 Braiders. This makes 
the machine more durable, self-aligning, 
easily adjusted and interchangeable 





The Shiely 
PRore CTIOR 


Tar gives long life 
to bobbins-— prevents 
chipped ends and guar- 
antees a smoother 
yarn:: an agent of 
economy. 







TEXTILE SHIELD CO. 
Metal Stampings & Screw Machine Products 


GROTON ST. LAWRENCE, MASS 





S 





At Your Service— 


T1 He « < Seif etal CO. 


MILL BURY -M: os 





THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


—— See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIAL0G6——— 





Four reasons why you should 


Standardize on Shambow 


Shuttles 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


No 


me we 


After you have given Shambow 
Shuttles a thorough test you will 
never change to another make of 
shuttle. 


You can make the test at 
our expense—ask us how! 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Warehouses and Salesrooms at 


GREENVILLE, S. C.; PATERSON, N. J. 
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Mill News—Continued 


86 Crary St. The present ca 
20,000 Ibs. per week, but pro 

have been made for quick 
if conditions demand it 


Fact and Gossip 
WorckeSTER, Mass. Edward F. Simp 
istee for the bankrupt Peter 
veing Co., will sell the com 
t consisting of the real estate. 
and equipment at public auc 
ct. 22 at 10:30 a.m. Henry S. 
& Co., Lowell, Mass., will be 
( of the sale 
H n, N. J Benjamin J. Spitz, 
for the Haledon Finishing Co., 
issued a form il notice to credi 
e their claims against the com 
thin the next 60 days 
us, N. J] The Ho-Ho-Kus 
has completed the installation 
drives throughout its dyehouse 
pl of the 
used 
York, N \ hire last week 
a a portion of the plant of the 
tham Piece Dye Works, 453 West 


steam driven” shafts 


St An official estimate of loss has 
been announced The damage will 

laced 
ta, R. | Phe Superior Court 


idence has authorized Chester L. 

dy, receiver of the Nutex Mills, Inec., 
ell at private sale and convey and 
iver real estate and tangible personal 
rty of the company free and clear 
ittachment for not less than $42,000 
receiver 1s also authorized to accept 
part payment releases and discharges 
neellations of indebtedness secured 
rtgages and to hold the proceeds 


ect to further order of the court 





MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 
San Bernarpino, Car. The Cordage 
Co., Inc., is erecting a plant at 
enth St. and Sierra Way and ex 
to have it ready to begin produc 
about Dec l Phe company 1 
ed at $200,000.) Luis Wolf 
ind Kk. A. Brown, treasure: 


FRANCISCO, CAI The Tubb 
Co. has completed construction 
ntorced conerete storage and 


14.000 
} 


a structure destroved bv fire 


building, sting 


COoLo The National Wool 

has started the productiot 

ts and pillows in 

at 3853 Walnut St. The 

capitalized at S 100.000 

MecBrid president and J 
cas ‘ 


Mo Phe Central Braid 
Cupples Pl. ts about to es 
inanufacture © 


nilar products 


N. J \ building permit 

ranted to Shifman Bros., to 

ith the erection of their pro 

story addition, estimated to 
t $85,000. with equipment 

ive, N. C. The Southern 

has started building a trans 

e from Lookout Shoals, on 

ba river, by way of Stony 

C., to Taylorsville, N. C. It 

tood that the line, 

44.000 volt capacity, — will 

extended from Taylorsville to 

kesboro, N. C. The new line 


which 


previous mention of project 


will furnish light and power for cotton e e 
mills at Taylorsville and Stony Pont } a 10] i ] 
ind also for the two towns and resi 

dences 


Fact and Gossip 

Bartimore, Mp, At the public auctiot 
of machinery and equipment of Fred 
Walpert & Co. held Sept. 20, the 
netts were sold to the Southern Cotto: 
Batting Co., Charleston, S. C., for $1,500 


Lal 


\ll other machinery was sold in small 
lots to many buyers at very low prices 


Business Literature 





CoxE TRAVELING GRATE STOKER; Com 
bustion Engineering Corp., New Yorl 
City. 

Che Combustion Engineering Cory 
New York, has just issued a new illu 
trated catalogue on the Coxe 
Cirate Stoker ‘This stoker has been thx 
moneer ino the burning of low-grad 
anthracite coals and coke breeze and 


was also the first torced draft, travel 


vrate stoker to burn bitummous coal 
successfully It is stated that at the 
present time boilers totaling about 700 
OOO rated h. p. are equipped wit he 
Coxe stoke Phe construction and 


ations ol the device are clearly described 
by werd and illustration Phe result 
obtained are unmistakably tated = by 
means of a graph illustrating the benefits 
ot specifi instailations whicl 
garded as typical, while typical 
al sc YiIven mW detail 


SVYLPHO VUTOMATE Pe Mp Kh 
CONTROL IN TENTILE Proct T 
The Fulton Co. Knoxville. ‘Ts 

This ts a 48-page booklet kine \ 

Bulletin T-109, covering the ub 

iutomatic temperature contre mn textile 


processes. It is one of the best pieces of 
technical literature that has come to out 


attention in a long time, and should be 


caretully read by evervone using heat 
processes The object) of pub if 
Is to acquaint owne: TPVAL LAL 
superintendents, and overseet with Syl 
phon automatic temperature — re lati 
juipment that is meeting textil 
ments in hundreds of mil and 4 
how they are applied to 
requirement Detar ! 
pany th miormaty 
thon 
be ead ‘ ‘ ' 
s ided ow low 
1 ‘ ' 
dw 
1 1 t< iy 1 ‘ 
proce t t ‘ 
trol: waterproofing and 
textiles: conditioning texts 
mart vool and part sil} ibri 
dveme ou closed apparatus { 
nixer mn textile processes ; detailed dra 
showing installations principal 
limensions, prices, ct fe\ os 
lators; and a chart for determn 
lator sizes 
The subject matter has been obtamed 


from the best textile authorities coupled 
with their own practical experience 
supplying temperature control inst 
ments to textile manufacturers over a 
period of many vears. They have su 
ceeded in making this publication more 
than a catalog and have produced an 
important addition to textile literature. 
The publication is available to all who 
are interested in improvements in textile 
processes. 








ys 


ORRINGTON 
Needles know no 
nationality. From New 
England’s rocky moun- 
tains to India’s coral 
strand these bits of steel 
precision are doing won- 
derfully fineknitting.— 


If you haven’t already tried 
them there’s no better time 
than now.” 





The red box 
with the 


ereen label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 


BRANCHE 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY B. BARKER & CO. tL FABRICANTES UNIDE 
/ERRY ANE INIPER 40-144 W. 22N¢ TREE 964 CALLE BELGRAN( 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EN AIRE 
FACTORIES AT 
NWN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 

UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 
AACHEN ERMANY 
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Chiffons 


are again selling steadily 
New Model K 





insures the demand for your product 
"300 Needle—70 gauge; Heel reduced in size 


High spliced heel and double sole reduced in proportion, making a narrow 
stocking over the instep and foot. The machine embodies all the reg- 
ular features of the model K, including fashion seam and fashion marks. 


Gstablished 1865 
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Hosiery Demand Stull 
for Prompt Delivery 





Buyers Hesitate on Next Spring 
Merchandise With Prices Un- 
certain Quantity 
Hosiery buying today is reported as 
fairly satisfactory for prompt deliv- 
eries but on future shipments business 
is decidedly spotty. An exception may 
be stated in the case of full fashioned 
silk hose, which continue in very sat- 
isfactory shape, with demand calling 
for shipment a decided distance ahead. 
Southern manufacturers are of course 
influenced decidedly by the record size 
nf the crop and its possible effect not 
nly upon prices but upon the con- 
suming capacity of the general pub- 
lic. The market remains fairly steady 
on the assumption that profits are so 
small today that it would be suicidal 
to reduce quotations and that even if 
such reductions were made they would 
not be effective in producing an in- 
creased demand. They would simply 
confuse the buyer and add to an 

already unsatisfactory situation. 
Staple Trend Evident 

It seems that the predictions made 
n these columns as to the tendency 
toward staple half hose and children’s 
goods have been verified by actual 
perations. This does not mean that 
fancies are not being sold but the in- 
dication seems to be that the latter 
ave reached their peak and that there 
will be a gradual falling off in their 
popularity as time goes on. There is no 
doubt that the production of fancies 
is a most difficult one for those who 
cannot afford to stock up on merchan- 
dise which they may have to dispose 
of ata loss. The necessity of know- 
ing when to stop on a certain pattern 
is realized by all producers of fancy 
hosiery. The uncertainty about the 
maintenance of demand for a particu- 
lar style is so great that it is very 
lifficult not to accumulate unsalable 
merchandise. The profits in this class 
of hosiery are frequently eliminated by 
the necessity of getting rid of goods 
at a bargain price. 

Mercerized Lines Steady 

Owing to the continued firm posi- 
tion of mercerized yarn, the price on 
nercerized hosiery is unchanged. 
How long this will continue no one is 
villine to predict as it will all depend 
upon the ability of mercerizers to 
maintain their position in the matter 
ft price. There are those who pre- 
lict that this can not continue indefi- 


nitely and that there must be a break 
vefore very long in sympathy with the 
Ower prices on cotton. The demand 
lor mercerized goods has been largely 
checke’! owing to the advances that 
were necessary following the increased 
cost o' yarn. In a few cases these 
advances have been abrogated but this 
'S not the general rule. 
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KNIT GOODS 


Are Lines Properly Represented? 


Need for High-Grade Salesmanship and Cooperation Between 
Sellers and Producers 


N an industry as competitive as 

knit goods manufacture and dis- 
tribution the importance of properly 
representing merchandise is a matter 
which is receiving considerable atten- 
tion and is causing many to wonder 
whether an improvement in this di- 
rection would not make for more sat- 
isfactory conditions. There is a feel- 
ing more or less generally expressed 
that the level of excellence among 
salesmen representing knit goods 
houses has_ not been elevated to any 
extent in the last few years, but rather 
the reverse. Efforts at economy in 
the employment of young and inex- 
perienced salesmen are, it is believed, 
short sighted and the results have not 
been beneficial to sellers or to the 
reputation of the industry as a whole. 


Salesmen Too Easily Defeated 

Because it has been a buyers’ mar- 
ket for so long there is no reason, 
according to prominent individuals in 
the knit goods markets, why salesmen 
should be inbued with the idea that 
they cannot combat the arguments of 
the buyer for lower prices. Alto- 
gether too frequently the salesman has 
so little confidence in his.line or so 
little actual knowledge of its intrinsic 


merits that the first attack of the 
buyer, who is chronically a_ bear, 
means the former’s defeat Instead 


of explaining the technical superiority 
of his product and trying to convince 
the buyer he is making a mistake in 
not placing an order for this particu 
lar line, he wires in to his house “so- 
and-so is showing as good a line as 
mine at 25 cents cheaper. Can’t book 
orders.” It may be he has never seen 
the line and it is also possible that 
if he did he could not tell whether it 
was better or poorer, In other words, 
he has not the equipment in training 
as a salesman or in practical knowl- 
edge of his product that qualifies him 
to meet the arguments of a buyer bent 
on beating him down on his price. 


Should Be Technically Informed 

It sometimes happens that it is not 
advisable for the salesman to know 
too much about the technical end of 
the merchandise he is endeavoring to 
sell. This is especially true if the 
merchandise is not all it should be. 
Sometimes a buyer with an intimate 
acquaintance with the various proc- 
esses of manufacture can detect im- 
perfections in a line that the salesman 
knows nothing about and would be 
handicapped if he did. This is not 
the general rule, however, and other 
things being equal, the salesman who 
can talk understandingly of gauges, 
yarns, finish, colorings, etc., has an 
advantage over one not so equipped. 


The day of the good-fellow type of 
salesmanship has largely passed. Of 
course friends are always an asset but 
friendship does not count very much 
in such a competitive line of mer- 
chandise as knit goods. Goods must 
be sold on their merits and these 
merits carefully and skillfully pointed 
out if a success is to be made for 
the mill. This has nothing to do with 
the questionable plan of distribution 
by the jobber through house salesmen 
carrying a wide variety of samples, 
many of which he knows nothing 
about and some of which he fre- 
quently does not show. The present 
article has to do with the selling of 
knit goods in the primary market by 
representatives of the mill or agency 
controlling the account. 


Veterans Complain 

Those who have been in the selling 
game for a long time and who have 
had thorough training not only in 
the sale of merchandise but in the de- 
tails of manufacture, complain bitterly 
that it is a most difficult matter to do 
justice to an account, giving them de- 
tails for future business on a profit- 
able basis as long as they are up 
against the competition of inexperi- 
enced salesmen who approach the 
buyer in an apologetic frame of mind 
and who allow themselves to be brow- 
beaten into accepting cut prices or 
who express their willingness to ask 
for instructions from the home office 
for a new and lower price than the 
one on which they attempted to do 
business, “It is the jellyfish” said a 
prominent selling agent in the knit 
goods trade the other day “whom we 
are up against in this business and 
it is discouraging to try to do your 
best for a mill when you realize that 
you will have to meet all sorts of 
stories about your competitors and 
their willingness to take prices that 
you know mean a loss to them or to 


anyone else if goods are sold on this 
basis.” 


Is the Manufacturer at Fault? 


It is not always the salesman or the 
selling agency that is responsible for 
lack of success in some particular line 
of knit goods. More than a few in- 
stances can be recounted where it is 
the manufacturer who has only him- 
self to blame for the failure to dis- 
tribute his product satisfactorily. 
There are those who will not listen 
to advice and who cannot be taught. 
In this day of style consciousness on 
the part of the buyer and the con 
sumer it is particularly necessary for 
the manufacturer to keep abreast of 
the times. For instance, in the case 
of fancy half hose, there have been 
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manufacturers who have contended 
that because they always did a large 
business in staple hosiery there was 
no necessity for changing and that 
they would continue to be successful 
without making new things. It is 
usually these manufacturers who have 
fallen by the wayside, and there are 
a good many of them in the hosiery 
business. They could not be convinced 
that the selling agent was right when 
he told them of changes in demand 
and the necessity for altering their 
product. Also there are manufactur- 
ers who will not listen to their selling 
agents when they tell them of minor 
details which may spell success or 
failure upon their adoption or the op- 
posite. An instance of this kind was 
brought out by a selling agent, who 
told of instructions given to a manu- 
facturer on a line of cashmere hose. 
These instructions were to the effect 
that they should be made a particular 
weight. When the goods were deliv- 
ered they were two or three ounces 
under weight and the manufacturer 
could: not understand why they were 
not accepted. He told the agent he 
had given several pairs to girl opera- 
tives in the mill and they declared 
they were all right. He could not 
understand why this should not be ac- 
cepted as a basis for goods that were 
to go into various markets throughout 
the country. He had a rude awaken- 
ing, however, when the merchandise 
was cancelled. 


Cooperation Necessary 


In the final analysis, shrewd oper- 
ators in the selling market as well as 
in the manufacturing field are coming 
to realize more and more the desira- 
bility if not absolute necessity of thor- 
ough cooperation between the manu- 
facturing and selling end. The suc- 
cesses of the future, it is believed, 
will be those in either division who 
take counsel with their coadjutors in 
order to develop the best possible val- 
ues as well as merchandise that is 
wanted and so train and develop sales 
forces that the merchandise after it is 
made under the best possible condi- 
tions can be represented to the buyer 


in the most skillful and compelling 
manner. 


Hosiery Comment 


Jacob & Schey have been appointed 
selling agents for the Bennington 
(Vt.) Hosiery Co., manufacturers of 
men’s and women’s wool hosiery. This 
account has been handled by Colter & 
Bernie, Inc. for a number of years. 


* * * 
Plain cashmere hosiery is in in- 
creasing demand according to promi- 


nent selling agents, but this does not 
mean that fancies are not moving. It 
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The installation 
of Wildman 
Knitting 
Machinery 
is in itself 
a big step 


toward success 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We havei ssued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, *‘The 
Science of Knitting.”” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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. difioult for sellers to understand 


i tain styles of fancies which, 
cording to all artistic standards are 
afar ire selling much better than 
the more sedate and artistic styles 
hich by all the rules of the game 
hould have a wider appeal. 
; ‘ * * 
Georze A. Zebold, formerly with 
Charles Chipman’s Sons, has been 
slaced in charge of the Chicago office 


; Toseph P. Voorhees, at 223 West 
ackson Blvd., Chicago. 
oe 

\ccording to importers in Australia 
ich-priced American hosiery is meet- 
favorable reception at 
resent, and increased orders are 
cing forward, American gloves are 
Jso enjoying good sales. Lower 
oriced American hosiery is, however, 
inding it exceedingly difficult to meet 
al competition. 


ng with 
1S 


Cotton Slump Affects 
Spring Underwear 





General Uncertainty With Likeli- 
hood of Irregularity in Next 
Season’s Prices 
Despite the slump in cotton and the 
possible effect it will have on spring 
underwear, demand for immediate de- 
ivery continues unabated. Buyers 
complain they are not getting the 
shipments they want and are asking 
ior the expedition of orders very gen- 
erally. The majority of fleece goods 
ianufacturers are sold up for the 
eason and on heavyweight ribs de- 
very cannot be made for some time 
) come. On wool goods, buying is 
reported to be most satisfactory and 
eliveries are wanted for January and 
rebruary shipment. Buyers have 
me to realize on the latter class of 
erchandise the call is likely to be 
re extensive after the first of the 
ear than before, on account of the 
ppearance of real winter weather in 
muary, February and March. It is 
eleved that duplicates on wool goods 
vill be received well through Novem- 
t for early buying was not active 
ind stocks in jobbers’ hands are very 

- 
Some Salesmen Out 
Representatives of a good many 
underwear lines are on the road and 
eport an active business on prompt 
livery merchandise. They are hav- 
"g trouble satisfying the buyer and 
ny complaints are being received, 
th suggestions made as to how mills 
N improve their delivery. \n 
sent received a request this week to 
mill on the long distance 
twithstanding the fact that 
d sold its product through 
m’s end some months ago 
W vorking day and night to 


stand the expense of the 
unting to about $6.00, if 
ould get any satisfaction 
“respect to shipment. He was 
ht as well save his money. 








e lers out. The buver stated ° 


The buyer realizes he has only him 
self to blame for this position but it is 
not likely this experience will cause 
any change in his attitude for another 
season. 
Cotton’s Effect on Spring 

The slump in cotton, as the re- 
sult of the Government crop report, 
has put a decided damper on opera- 
tions for spring underwear. The 
healthy statistical position on _ fall 
goods precludes any change in price 
for the current season. As far as 
spring underwear is concerned, it is 
another story and nobody knows just 
exactly what will happen. The buyer 
is postponing operations even more 
generally than was the case before the 
slump came. He may realize his ex- 
pectations of securing goods at a 
lower figure and the likelihood seems 
very great that he will. There are 
lines on which sufficient business has 
been done to prevent any material 
change for the coming season but | 
ordering has not been of sufficient | 
volume to guarantee there will not be | 
considerable weakening in prices. It 
is a case of suspended animation with 
the majority waiting to see what will 
be the developments of the near 
future. 

Favor Opening Delays 

The present unsettled situation is 
causing sellers to advocate a delay in 
the opening of the next fall season. 
On wool goods, it is reported that the 
possibility of price announcements in- 
dicate such an event on certain lines 
early in December. Wool is lower 
than it was last year at this time but 
not as low as it was in June and July. 
Compared with a year ago, it is be- 
lieved there may be a reduction of 10 
or 15 per cent but the majority hope 
that lines will not be opened until 
near the end of the year or the begin- 
ning of next year if possible. It is 
not believed there will be sufficient 
incentive to name prices on cotton 
underwear before the turn of the year 
and then it will depend on the sta- 
bilization of raw material as to 
whether quotations will be irregular 
or not. 


Underwear Comment 





Style underwear is being featured 
by the Style Merchandising Depart- 
ment of the Associated Knit Under 
wear Manufacturers of America. The 
latest fabric which is recommended to 
manufacturers in this group is known | 


as Stencilknit. This is a_ printed 
blazer strip material, for running 
pants. The stripes are 1% in. wide 


and are made in blue and white, lav- 
ender and white, and tan and white 
combinations. In connection with a 
white pull-over shirt the suit will be 
known as “Track-Knit.” 

It is also stated a woman’s suit is 
being worked out in which white is | 
combined with the blazer striped ma- 
terial, A Central Bureau has been | 
organized to accept and assemble or- | 





Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the require- 
ments of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or rental 
basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL TABLE with 
ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an improved and 


different principle in Low Pressure Steam operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the troughs 
are constructed from smooth, highly-polished aluminum. 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, which per- 
mits changing from colored to bleached goods by simply 
wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and there 
are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possibility of 


THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE. ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 


It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 


at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(ATALOG——— 





Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, Il. 
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NEW AND NOVEL DESIGNS 
KNITTED THROUGHOUT 

WITH 

“RANNER” DIAGONAL MACHINES 





ACTUAL — 
F 
INSIDE OF HOSE. 





THESE patterns are not printed on the outside; they are actually knit into the 
fabric by our patented reversed plaiting method, as shown by the illustration. 


9 


Patterns like the above and many others are easily made by our “Banner 
Diagonal Stripe machine equipped with Horizontal and Vertical attach- 











ments. 
See Also C OMPANY 
StATALOe—— 
AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


of subscribers in the association 
6,000 yards of a pattern are ob- 
tained when a printing order will be 
placed with the Arnold Print Works, 
th Adams, Mass., to whom the 
is are to be sent upon notification. 


sr 


To Save Money on Freight 
National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation to Make Research 

\lthough the work has not yet been 
started, it has been learned that the 
National Knitted Asso- 

ion is preparing a complete study 
the present methods of packing 
ted outerwear. Preliminary in- 
juiry is already under way and mem- 
ber mills are being circularized for 
certain information regarding present 
methods of packing, sizes of packing 
used, and other information, such 
is difficulties encountered in 
nents, etc, 
has already been established that 
, distinct saving in cost, both as to the 
iter container and the transportation 
is possible. 

(he entire matter is to be taken up 

. thorough study, which is expected 
to be under way within the next ten 


weeKS. 


Outerwear 


ship 


\n expert will be sent trom mill to 

among the and will 
a separate comprehensive re 
port with recommendations for the 
adoption of those sizes and kinds of 
containers which will be most econom 
ical in each mill, and which will com 
ply with the established shipping rules 
so as to travel under the most eco- 
nomical transportation rates. 

It has already been determined that 
about double the quantity of knitted 
outerwear can be packed in a cor- 
rugated folding box measuring go in. 
that can be packed in a 7o0-in box. 
\t the present time the freight rules 
will not permit the shipment of a 
box. Notice has been given 

Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion of its intention to file a formal 
ipplication for revision of Rule 41, so 
is to allow the use of go0-in. containers 
for knitted outerwear. 

The Cleveland District Association 
is furnished invaluable cooperation 
by conducting the preliminary inquiry, 
ind the National Association will be 
able to carry it on with positive 
knowledge that great savings are 
inevitable. 


members, 
render 


)0-in 


1 
} 


vy the 


1 
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Gets Knitting Mill Concession 
from Soviet 


\ustrian firm has secured an 18- 
ncession from the Soviet Gov- 
nt to operate the former Gor- 
mill Moscow. 
ng to the Russian Information 
of Washington. Under the 
the concessionary will equip the 
vith machinery of the latest 
uring the period of the con- 
the firm will enjoy the same 
es with 


knitting near 


respect to necessary 


taxes, etc., as State textile 


perated for profit. 
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Why 
Longer Life? 


HY do Brinton machines set a record for 
such an unusually long life of profitable 
performance, in practically every mull where 






























Hosiery Production Statistics 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart 
ment of Commerce announces 


Stati 
tics on hosiery for August which show 
gains over July but which are slightly 
behind August of a year ago. 

The following table gives compara 
tive summary of hosiery production, 
orders, and stock for August and Jul 
1926, for 273 identical establishments, 
representing 345 mills. The establish- 
ments included in this table produced 
approximately 61.8% of the total 
value of hosiery reported at the censts 
of manufactures, 1923. Of this num 
ber, 17 establishments reported no 
production during August, 1926: 


it ches they have been installed ? 
(en neg Here aw | Because every part, 
ee ee ee no matter how in- 
came. Meee, and foe 1380 significant, is made 
WM LOE) vtrscceressn es 308,84 : in our own shops 
NSM and rane oos 290708 under the constant 
Rayon and wot at | vigilant supervision 
ae — of experienced ma- 
ores and stock = oe chine engineers, 
sine the ara 1.06.48 1.6 who let no imper- 
er cee eet 138,014 fection of material 


of month 6,610, 759 16,11 

The following table gives compara 
tive summary of hosiery production, 
orders and stock, for August, 1926, 
and August, 1925, for 258 identical 
establishments, representing 337 mills: 


or workmanship 
escape their eye. 


That is why Brin- 





oe ton machines out- 
Item Aug., 1926 Aug 1925 . 
Hosiery knit during month last all expectations 
All cotton, including mercer- 
ized 1,421,513 1,942,423 ‘ 
me nin a | of their owners. 
Merino .. - 163, 600 196, 648 
Pure thread silk (including 
those with lisle or cotton ° 
tops, heels, and toes)... 1,352,965 1,228, 086 We will gladly send 
Rayon (including those with 
lisle or cotte ops, heels ‘ ‘ 
ae wee? ~e full information of 
Mixtures of silk or rayon ° 
Silk and rayon 308, 251 1) our complete line. 
Silk and wool 15,776 66,914 
Silk and other fibers 79, 809 sap, 528 
Rayon and wool 75,104 a) 
Rayon and other fibers 220,036 (1) 
All other . 66,446 1 8 
Total oo 4,022,253 4,419,29 Le : . — 
Orders and stock ! H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Net shipments during month 4,422,976 174,48 
Stock on hand, end of month _ . Z ) . o. 
finished and in the gray. ..10,168, 65 3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 
Orders booked during month.. 4,155,264 ‘ 
Cancellations received during 
month S 
Unfilled orders on hand end 
f mont 6,604.4 &, 668 


7k het cna 
; ee I - coenmamaiih eCUcy 
° % WK NA 
Hosiery Imports Decline 
Imports of cotton and wool hosiery 
United States 


vear show a decline from the 





into the thus far this 


arrivals 
























during the corresponding period of 4y 6 
IQ25 For the first eight mont! of ICHINE 
1926 the imports of cotton hosiery Ry t ner ralia J. H. Butter & Cc 
amounted to 339.385 dozen p : ' 
Ps tlio FOREIG ; 

valued at D1,189,.730 compares {mer 5 igo Scot AGENTS China and Japan: Elbrook, In 

cer . ~ , ‘ ‘ 1 wsilla ¢ d rN a3 : 
356.652 dozen pairs worth $1,312,657 do h Te ci Kiang kk Shang 


during the like period of 1925. Wool 


i 
hosiery imports decreased from 
065 dozen pairs with a value of $2 
091,643 during the first 8 
1925 to 238.276 dozen pairs 


$1,764,712. 


months of 
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Everyone concerned with the production or 
sales of knitted fabrics will be interested 
in the exhibit of a complete Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill in operation, in The Liberal 
Arts Building at the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition. 


This unique display is under the direction of— 


Harry C. Aberle Co. 
Apex Hostery Co. 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Fidelity Knitting Mills 
Hancock Knitting Mills 
Textile Machine Works 


You will be most cordially welcomed. 


2 
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Cotton Goods 





Goods Market Calm 
on Cotton Decline 


Gray Goods Recession Is Orderly— 
Branded Finished Goods Are 
Independent 
ast week's cotton crop report 
ced raw material prices to an even 
lower level than was reached after the 
first of the bearish reports which was 
issued near the end of September, and 
in parts of the gray goods market 
there have been sympathetic move- 
ments. As noted last week, however, 
e downward trend is orderly and 
without reckless selling. More sec- 
ond hand goods have been coming out 
lately, but not to the extent of unduly 
burdening the market. 
On wide 64 x 60s the spot price 


receded to about with 6'4¢ 
tse : 
tor delivery eight weeks or 


re awat In sheetings, 


O7R¢ 
ssible 
there has 
een a tendency on the part of some 


to accept good ofters during the 


ten davs or so, indicating an 
expectancy ot the bearish Govern- 


ent report which was made Oct. 8. 


Considerable attention has been called 


sateens during recent weeks by 


reason of the strength displayed in 
ce of influences toward lower 
From the standpoint of those 


ho wish 


prices. 
to see balanced production, 
s is unfortunate for the reason that 
re machinery is being attracted to- 
ird sateen production and the po- 
sition may soon become one to 
warrant caution, 
Sellers of established brands of fin 
ished cotton goods report that buyers 
ho have orders on the books are 
yuut deliveries, probably for 
the reason that they do not want to 
give any technical basis for cancella- 
tion to their customers to whom the 
goods have been resold. So far, 
makers of these branded goods have 
not found it necessary to revise prices, 
ough doubtless for the next selling 
period a basis more in line with grav 
voods prices will be set. Unbranded 
lines, particularly in bleached goods, 
re not so independent. Bids are be- 
ng sought by a number of sellers and 
figures in keeping with gray 


hurrying 


goods 
es are said to have been accepted. 
Much of the attention of the trade 
centered on Boston in the latter 
f the week. A number of promi- 


nent merchants from New York at- 
‘d the Boston convention of the 
M 
x * x 
Whitman Mills Exhibit Fine 


Coiton Goods 
v Beprorp, Mass.—The Whit- 
Mills of this city has on exhibi- 
1 the lobbv of the First National 


Bank a display of fine cotton goods 
in the finished state. The exhibition 
of products manufactured in the cloth 
mills of New Bedford follows that of 
the Wamsutta goods, and is one of 
series to be displayed to acquaint the 
public with the class of goods turned 
out by the mills of this city. 

The fabrics are arranged in an ar 
tistic manner, the background repre 
senting a three-walled room. Silk and 
artificial silk fillings are featured in 
the cloth fabrics on display, jacquard 
patterns predominating. Some of the 
latest new printed cloths are shown, 
as well as finished handkerchiefs ready 
for the retail trade. Plain and fancy 
weaves have been grouped and folded 
to show off the cloths to the best ad- 
vantage, these including stripes and 
checks and fancy designs. 
are in abundance, 
cloths, tapestries, 


Shirtings 
with 

and dress 
Broad cloths, crepes, jacquard sateens 
and elaborate 


drapery 


goods. 


brassiere cloths are 
included in the varied display. 


* * * 


Cotton Goods 


Quotations 


Oct. 13 Oct. 6 Oct. 14, 1925 

Spot cotton, N. Y 13 6¢ 13. 65¢ 21 65¢ 
Print Cloths _ 

27-  in., 64x60, 7.60 434-514¢ 47 6-5li¢ 655-634¢ 
38! o-in., 64x60, 5.35 654-7lo¢ 674-7lo¢ 9'4-97 x¢ 
39-  in., 68x72, 4.75 714-75%¢ 776-8¢ 104-1074 
39-  in., 72x76, 4.25 834¢ 9-914¢ 121¢-12l0¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 914-9546 934-10¢ 1234-127 <¢ 


: Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x69, 4.00 819-83 4¢ 834-9¢ 1l¢ 


36- in, 48x48, 3.00. .1014-103%¢1014- 1034 ¢ 12%4¢ 
37-  in., 48x48, 4.00 71¢-8¢ 8'4-88¢¢ 10-10\4¢ 
Pajama Checks 
36! 9-in., 72x80, 4,70 8¢ 83¢-Slog 1034-107<¢ 
36! o-in., 64x60, 5.75 634¢ 7-7\4¢ 834-0¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... .10'9-1034¢ 1l¢ 1234-1274¢ 
Denims, 2.20s , 15}o¢ l5lo¢ 19¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 1819-20¢ 1815-20¢ 24¢ 
Standard prints S¢ 8¢ Qlo¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ 9¢ o¢ llle¢ 


Wool Gada 
Starts Fall, 1927, 


Season in Woolens 





Shirtings and Mackinaws Are 
Shown—No Hurry on Other 
Lines—Women’s Spring 

Goods Move 
first showing of 
reported on the 
woolens and 


The 


goods 


fall, 1927, 
market for 
worsteds is that of the 
American Woolen Co.’s shirtings and 
mackinaw cloths as noted elsewhere 
on this page. From now on a num- 
ber of similar lines are due to come 
on the market and the interest of big 
users of these fabrics in the North- 
west is said to promise a good season. 
The spread in the use of heavy shirt 
ings into general sport wear has given 
these goods a wider market than they 
had only a few years ago. 

The general lines for the fall, 1927, 
season in men’s wear will, of course, 
not be formally 


shown for two to 


three months yet. Stylers are deep 
at work on them, and reports are to 
the effect that more than ever they 
are at sea as to the 


trade’s desires 


for the coming fall. Buyers have 
been operating so close to their needs 
that preparation of a season’s sam 
ples 12 months betore they are go 
ing to be used is more than ever a 


step in the dark. lhe best that can 
be said is that great diversity is the 
key note. Buyers do not seem to want 
anything for a new season which they 
have ever seen before. This makes 
it dificult for makers of fancy lines, 
since heretofore a 
might be 
three seasons. 


leading success 
carried over for 
Now such a line must 
be laid on the shelf and the designer 
must dig up something new with per 
haps only a gambler’s chance that it 
will be equally as good. 
Women’s wear sellers are 


two or 


not work 
ing with so far distant a season and 
tl 


they are just coming through with 
their spring, 1927, offerings. Here 
also diversity plays a big pari. Many 
colors and color combinations are 
sought, and = patterns vary widely 
though most of them take their in 


spiration from the plaid. Bolivias are 
still in much demand, the dark colors 
predominating 


as might be expected. 


One seller reports that only 5% of 
his orders have been for light colors 
Lines which have been shown have 


been well received, and it is apparent 
that despite the strike in the New 
York garment trade, goods have been 


cut up at a fair rate during the last 


few weeks and the industry is. still 
pushing out production 
* * * 


American Woolen Opens Shirt- 
ings and Mackinaws for Fall. 
1927 

The first shot in the fall, 1927, sea- 
fired. The American 
Woolen Co., Dept. 3, opened last week 
shirtings and mackinaws for the fall 


season, 1927, at 


son has. been 


price ranges as 
follows: 


Shirting 


Mill Price Range 
Anderson Sraikaus $.87% to $1.45 
Indian Spring .... 117% to 1.27% 
VAGSRIDOFO . 6 viens rere to 1.65 
Mascoma 1.15 to 1.60 
Burlington 147% to 1.67% 
Bay State : 202% to 2.42% 
Norwich e< 2.20 
Hartland 2.32% to 2.60 


Mill Price Range 
Mackinaw 
ANGOTOON . .ccccvccess $1.62%% to $1.72'% 
Mascoma ay 167% to 2.12% 
Burlington ........ . 137% to 2.20 
ok S 
J. P. Stevens & Co. Open 


Spring Women’s Wear 

J. P.. Stevens & Co 
for the spring season lines of suitings 
and 


have opened 


coatings in tweeds, novelty 


tweeds, twists and a variety of man 
nish effects at 


$2.50 


prices from $1.12! to 


regular The offering com 


prises sport fabrics, replete in plaids, 


checks, diamond weaves. Grays and 


tans dominate the color scheme, 


pestel shades also being prominent 





Silk Goods 


October Quieter 
in Broad Silks 





Seasonal Lull Noted but Undertone 
Firm—Three Thread Georgette 
Heavily Bought 
Manufacturers and sellers generally 
began to feel the effects of the usual 
October lull last and business 
was reported as much quieter as a 
consequence. 


week 
October is never a very 
active month in silks so that the trade 
is little concerned with the present let- 


down. Going out of the fall season 
most houses find themselves in a 
strong position, a much more satis 


factory position than they found them 
selves at the end of the spring season 
Stocks of 


satins are small and are 


being constantly reduced even by the 
less active buying noted just mow 
the trade has operated well on satins 
and no overproduction has resulted. 


Broadcloths are coming into demand 


for shirtings and for other purposes. 
Patterns wanted are small figured ef 
1] 


with a steady call for 


lat 


thread georgette are the 


tects t wether 


plain whites. crepes and three 


two most ac 
moment, Job 


tive numbers at the 


bers, converters, and some ot the 


larger cutters are heavily 
on the 
and 


through December. 


operating 
georgette number in the gray 


booking their requirements up 
Orders 


deliveries to run 


have been 
heard for into the 
spring months. Prices on this num 
ber are now around goc in the gray. 
Mills are laying their plans for a large 
production of flat crepes for spring. 
Silk Situation at a Glance 
PRODUCTION: Holding = un 
changed to slight decline. 
DEMAND: Seasonably 
STOCKS: Moderate. 
RAW SILK: 
prices easier, 
SENTIMENT: 
] 


laving 


quieter. 
Stocks unchanged ; 


Manufacturers 


plans for fairly large spring 


production. 
+ k + 

More Dome-ctic Ribbons Used 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The demand 
for ribbons in the United States is 
being supplied more and more by do- 
mestic lines while both imports and 
exports show a tendency to decline, 
according to an analysis of the Tex- 
tile Division of the De- 
Ribbon production in this 
country increased in value from $36,- 


Commerce 
partment. 


000,000 in 1914 to $5 2,000,000 in 1923. 
In the latter U. S. exports 
amounted to $485,000 while the 1925 
total was only $315,000. 


year 


Imports of 
silk ribbon have shown a similar de- 
crease, being valued at 
1925, compared with $1,116,000 in 
1924, and $1,352,000 in 1923. 


$969,000 in 
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EMERSON CONDITIONING OVENS 


They are used to determine moisture content of raw materials and materials in process. They are used for testing materials 


while being processed for increasing efficiency of operation. 


How Much Water Are You Buying? 


Buyers of raw materials who do not make tests for moisture content may be paying good money for water. 
With the Emerson Moisture Conditioning Ovens, moisture can be quickly and accurately determined. Emerson Ovens are 
made in four types, all electrically heated, covering the various conditions of testing in the Textile Industry. 





rey .h nae sKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 7 in. x in. x 18 deep) (Baske 3 in. x 6 in. deep) 








J 
FORCED DRAUG HT oe 
‘or k Testin SING i BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 10 in dia. x . in. deep) (Baske ts, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) 


EMERSON APPARATUS COMPANY 


171 Tremont St. 





Crawford Stop Motion 
Regular Type 


lag +1} ] ; | ] 
Work the varn directly from the package With 
is Cra in often omit in idditional 


rawtord you 


— cds 
souitateD Tex 
ee CATAL 


The Crawford Mfg. Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


\ eM 


SS 
(ole LeXoleXeleleleleleKorereKere)ererererererelerexerekereresererorerererereterererere ONO 


elereleyerete 


Melrose, Mass. 









QUALITY and WORTH 
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Acme D 


Acme A are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 





Acme ee Machine and Needle Co., _ Franklin, N.H. 


NEEDLES and MACHINES | 
RECOGNIZED : 





Ask those who! 
use them : 
R 1 te === 366 C4550 ; e i e ¢ 
evolving Cams cosa ) $§ Revolving Needles ¢ 
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southern Market Holds Strong 
Despite Raw Cotton 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A _ consider- 
le decline in the market for south- 
rn cotton mills’ stocks usually oc- 
irs whenever there is a drastic de- 
ine in cotton, according to A. N. 
iw & Co., yet such has not been the 
ise at this time. 

[he reason for this steady market 
lies in the fact that most cotton mills 
have practically no cotton on hand 
and very little goods, making it 
necessary for no adjustment in the 
inventory. On the other hand it is 
believed that cotton purchased on the 
present basis will sooner or later show 
good manufacturing profits. It may 
be that the purchasing power of the 
South will be limited temporarily and 
yet to offset this a greater proportion 

goods will probably be 


ot cotton 
bought than formerly. 

There have been no_ individual 
stocks which have been outstanding 
in the present market displaying either 
considerable strength or weakness 
with the exception of Bibb Common 
which would sell now as high as 200 
representing an advance of about 30 
points within a few months. 


Annual Meeting of Canadian 
Woolens, Ltd. 


MonTrEAL, CANADA—The seventh 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Canadian Woolens, Ltd., was 
held at the head office of the com- 
pany, at Peterborough, Ont. The 
iollowing board of directors was again 
unanimously elected: A. O. Dawson, 
W. K. George, F. B. Hayes, I. Bon- 
ner, William Hanson, C. M. Heddle, 
G. D. Perry. 

The president, in his address to the 
shareholders, drew attention to the 
fact that although profits had not been 
up to expectations, liquid position of 
the company had improved consid- 
erably during the last year, and he 
was hopeful for the future. 

\s a subsequent meeting of the di- 
rectors the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: A. O. 
Dawson, president; W. K. George, 
first vice-president and chairman of 
the board; F. B. Hayes, second vice- 
president; William Tinker, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Southern Market Quiet 
rASTONIA, N. C., Oct. 9.—Little 
interest was taken in the majority of 
southern cotton mill stocks last week. 
However, practically all issues held 
it in price. The market was less ac- 
than for several weeks. The 
av rage price of 25 most active com- 
stocks closed at 110.84 for the 
‘ according to the weekly summary 
as ‘urnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. 
Th . figure represents a minor decline 
ight points as compared with the 
clo e a week ago. 


we 


Serious Inventory Losses Unlikely 





Mill Officials Prepared for Radical Decline in Cotton Prices— 
Cotton Mill’s Stocks as Steady as Those of Wool Mills 


Boston, October 13. 

NCE more the spectre of serious 

inventory losses seems to loom as 
a factor in cotton mill security 
values, but it requires only a casual 
analysis of the situation to demon- 
strate that it differs radically from 
several similar slumps in cotton prices 
that have been suffered by the industry 
since 1920. The previous price de- 
clines were unexpected and few mill 
officials were prepared for them, 
whereas the present decline was antici- 
pated by the great majority of mill 
men, and, with few exceptions, they 
have been prepared to meet it. The 
comparatively small stocks of cotton 
held by northern and southern mills, 
despite the very marked improvement 
in business since July, together with 
the exceptionally small stock of finished 
goods carried by the mills, demonstrate 
that inventory losses will be compara- 
tively unimportant for most mills and 
that they are in an exceptional position 
to take advantage of current low raw 
material pricey 

Few Cancellations Possible 

Because of the hand-to-mouth char- 

acter of business that has been in 
progress for a long period buyers of 
cotton mill products are in no position 
to adopt their usual policy of can- 
celling old contracts following a radi- 
cal decline in raw material values. 
Furthermore, in the case of most lines 
of cotton goods there would be no ad- 
vantage in cancelling because prices 
have declined but slightly. The decline 
in staple counts of yarns has been 
more nearly proportional to the de- 
cline in raw material prices, yet in 
this division of the market few at- 
tempts have been made to cancel ; this 
is directly due to the fact that buyers 
have been operating from hand-to- 
mouth and cannot risk delayed deliv- 
eries by resorting to the unethical 
policy of cancelling. 


Manufacturers’ Margins Broaden 

Even if inventory losses for certain 
mills were to be large it must be re- 
membered that few inventories will be 
taken until the close of the year and 
that there may be a marked change in 
cotton values by that time. Further- 
more, even if the unlikely should hap- 
pen and cotton prices should fail to 
advance materially before Dec. 31, it 
must be remembered that there is a 
wider margin between the price of 
cotton and the prices of yarns and 
cloths than at any time since the first 
half of 1920, and that for mills which 
buy their cotton right this favorable 
margin is reasonably certain to 
broaden and profits to increase for a 
long time to Some of the 
keenest judges of cotton values are 


come. 


operating today with the idea of ac- 
cumulating supplies for two or three 
vears, believing that with cotton so 
far below the cost of production the 
planting of a comparatively small crop 
next season will be encouraged, and 
that the average of values for the next 
two least will be very ma- 
terially above the current abnormally 
low basis. If claims and 
sumptions are correct then this is an 
opportune period to accumulate securi- 
ties of cotton mills that are well 
equipped, managed and merchandised 


years at 


these 


as- 


Inventories Deflated 

Among the New England mills us 
ing cotton that anticipated the decline 
in raw cotton values and that deflated 
inventories radically were Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. and Ipswich Mills. In their 
latest circular letter Sanford & Kelly, 
New Bedford bankers, comment upon 
this and other factors influencing the 
value of Pepperell securities as fol 
lows: 

“The fact that a number of kinds of 
cotton are now selling for half what they 
were about a year ago, lends point to 
our repeated warning to investors in the 
last two years, in our annual statistics 
and market letters, to avoid textile stocks 
where large inventories were being car- 
ried, also to give greater attention to the 
kind of management as opposed to ma- 
terial assets. 

“The fact that the annual meeting of 
the Pepperell Mig. Co. is to be held the 
21st of this month calls attention to this 
company and affords at the same time, a 
good illustration of the importance of the 
above mentioned warnings. The new 
executive official of this mill has been 
given considerable publicity because of 
his modern and advanced methods of 
merchandising as far as the distribution 
of product is concerned. For the Pep- 
perell stockholders and, in a less way, 
for the Ipswich stockholders, he has ac- 
complished a great deal not appreciated 
as a result of his ability to visualize the 


future and recognize the fact that the 
country was gradually going thru a 
period of deflation 

“When Russell H. Leonard took the 


Pepperell Mills, an enormous inventory 
of raw material and manufactured goods 
had been accumulated by the previous 
management. They were valued on the 
books of the corporation at $5,800,000. 
The cotton, of which there was an 
enormous quantity, was carried at double 
its present market value and the manufac- 


tured goods at corresponding figures. 
He immediately attacked this problem 
as the’ most vital one, and before the 


fiscal year terminated, had reduced this 
inventory by an amount of $2,000,000, 
and as soon as it was possible, or before 
the last year’s crop of cotton came on the 
market, had entirely wiped it out. Had 
the policy of 
been 


the previous management 
stockholders of the 
Pepperell would probably have been well 


toward two million dollars, at 


pursued, the 


least, 


worse off than they are at the present 
time. As a result of the tor 
liquidating this enormous amount of raw 
material and merchandise, the Pepperell 
showed a last year of $400,000, 
which is the only statement the stock- 
holders or the public have had of the 
Pepperell Mills since took 
charge of its affairs. 

“Consequently there has been wonder 
on the part of many at the strength this 
vear of the Pepperell mill stock which 
is one of the few high grade cotton mill 
shares that has not gone lower this year 
by far than in many previous years and 
is at present not selling far from the 
price of a year ago. The reason for the 
strength of the shares has the 
knowledge that last year’s report was 
not the fault of the new executive and 
that by his superior judgment in liqui- 
dating the inventories, he had saved the 
corporation enormous 


necessity 
loss 


Leonard 


been 


sums of money. 
By entirely changing the policy of the 
concern with respect to what it made and 
the merchandising of the same, the mill 
has made steady progress and is now 
operating practically full and a 
number of looms overtime. 

“Although no profits have been ob- 
tainable from the new southern unit, 
since it had not been going a sufficient 
time at the end of the fiscal year to be 
taken into account, it is apparent that the 
stockholders are expecting that a small 
profit for the year will be shown, in 
spite of the large losses that the majority 
of mills have recently been showing. 
While a small profit may be shown, too 
much should not be expected as it should 
be remembered that the large main Bidde- 
ford plant was entirely closed by a strike 
for nearly two months. Any profit or 
balance on the right side of the account, 
after proper depreciation, should be 
taken as an indication that the future of 
this concern will be a brilliant one as no 
worse possible conditions can well be 
imagined than those the new manage- 
ment has had to face since they took the 
business in hand.” : 

Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


small 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
4 Ipswich, com........... 100 48 —-%% 
45 Potomska ‘ core «100 65 —2% 
49 Ludlow ‘ -- 100 170 4 2m 
4 Nashua, com, ......... 100 419% ode: 
120 Hamilton Mfg sseeee 100 60-55c 5c. 
2 Hope Webbing, pfd... 100 99 —2% 


224 Total 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 


Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool. pfd......  —e oon 
Am, Mie. p86. sic ccc 82 80 82 
Amoskeag, com. .., 52 er man 
Androscoggin ...... 51 48 51 
ear 45% 38 44 
MYMMMOR co ccc kcces 75% 74 76 
ee sigvele wae “a 133% 130 135 
Berkshire Cot....... ae 13 138 
Bigelow-litfd, com... 76 4 A 
ROED dient cea . 103 108 
Edwards svesceens SO 50 cee 
Esmond, pfd 100 98 . 
Everett .. wa anea eat 24% 20 23 
Farr Alpaca ....... 176 174 178 
Great Falls ... _ 18 7 20 
Hamilton Woolen .. 35 3% 38 
Hill Siala a Aad 20% 20 
Ipswich, pfd ‘ 79 85 90 
Ipswich, com........ 48 48 50 
Lawrence : a 67% 68 72 
Ludlow Asso. ...... 170 171 173 
Lyman ‘ . eo. seen. 239 120 
Massachusetts ...... 70 70 7 
Merrimack, com 114 112 115 
Nashua, com........ 49% 49 52 
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ENTS 


ci Tease ATTORNEYS 
1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. _ 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG: | 
West 4 toth Street Washington, D.C 
New York City 
1351 TOWER BUILDING 674 HOBART BUILDING | 


Chica lil San Francisco, Cal 
563 VAN NUYS BUILDING | 
Los Angeles, Cal | 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 


SHIPPERS SUPPLIES 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES — OIL STENCIL PAPER 
STENCIL INK — STENCIL AND MARKING POTS — BRUSHES 


Cuts Shipping 
Stencils in 


Half A Minute Stencil Machines sent en trial at our Expense 


Six Models, to cut 4”, %”, 1%”, & 1%”, 
Letters 


Drop Forged Steel Punches 
All Parts Interchangeable 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


101 Beekman St., New York 


Model A 
THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 












SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SCLVING CF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIEUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


MILL ENGINEERING 


Design, Structural and Mechanical Engineering, 
Specifications and Supervision of Construction 
In Reading, in close touch with textile machinery production, and with 


experience in Mill Construction, we can offer services of value to execu- 
tives about to erect textile mills. Correspondence invited. 


FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, A. I. A. 
KEGISTERED ARCHITECT 


| Sth & Walnut Sts. Reading, Pa. | 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile develepments, 
and offer our services in this line. | 


——E 
——— 





RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


St wists in Textile Cost Service 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Send for free booklet, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ééLosses in Textile Plants” 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue | 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





4 
, 
4 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. ! 
Commission Merchants | 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


aaa lil acetate nel 


—- = —-s- __—_—_—<———— — — 


23 Thomas Street 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


| 
| 
} 
| 





PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS 
REGISTER YQUR TRADE MARKS fj 


Call or send me a sketch or simple model of 
your invention or the name _ you desire to 
register in the UNITED STATES or FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

FREE Confidential advice, literature. In- 


ventor’s recording blank. 
Phone: 









OF 7 a POLACHEK Prac 
SR hy OME At aie tt 





HANOVER 3662 | 





Es.ablished 1854 


Telephone Main 5593 

CROSBY & GkKEGORY | 

HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building. Boston 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 













Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Mirks - Copyrights 


Special Attenti-n to Textile Invention || 

















motor 
Size to suit your TRADE MARKS PATENTS || 
wor Registered Secured || 


In the United States and Foreign Countries 


FRANK LEDERMANN) 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY | 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Information upon request. 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 








From a “Clearing | 
House” Advertiser 


The 


in fact 





‘Please discontinue our advertisement. 
results have been vety satisfactory, 
far beyond our expectations” 


(Original letter on fle for reference) 
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Financial—Continued 


t & Suffolk... 


\ i, pfd.. <—ct 82 84 

N ear esee 153 1g 152 155 
\ S pf ! Ss hen ard 

23% 30 35 

| : 3 <2 eee 

| Gy Sect eevee 129 125 128 
j ith Cordage... 132 130 13 
40 45 

45 





wt el 


fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

A ean See, Se oS wasn sock er 21 
\ rig’t Mills .... : 20 ee 
Barnard DAGR.. CO....0% 5.60 bdo 50 
Lr n Mfr. Co.. Richard 5 é 
, Cite Meg, Co. yO se 
B ‘ Mills Co.. Saghewaae 75 ane 
C! OE 6c demas Se Oe ae 35 
C) Se eer 115 120 

\iolis R2 Le 
Da MS a hcg: ota aces beat 73 

iis a0 ee 
ae ee ee 8&7 93 
{ \fill viata 40 
King Philip Mille...:....< 132 << 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. S 
Laurel Late Mills (pfd.).. ; oa 
Lincoln Mfg. Co..... ee 52 60 
Bate? Me Eos co 9 es ce ve / 125 
Mechanics Mills .......... 22 % 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 55 60 
Narragansett Mills ....... ics are 
oa eee ae 45 
Parker Mills (eom.)...... 
Parker Mills (pfd.)..... daa ie 
Pilgrim Mills (eom.)....... : 152 
Pocasset Sn 6a ae a 26 os 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 150 157 
Seaconnet Mills........... oe erie 
oe eee ee i 25 
ee er 40 
Standard Fabric Co. (com.) oe 
Standard Fabrie Co. (pfd.). iis 5a 
Rtevenn Mfg. Co.......20+. nits 112 
Teor GC, & W.. Mite... .<. 110 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... 85 cae 
Wampanoag Mills ....... e 28 35 
Weetamoe Mills .........- 18 25 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Rid Asked 


BOUOMOE TEI as cccccees 76 

Beacon Mfg. com..... pai 125 oO 
Beacon Mfg vwfd.......... cag 97% 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....... 100 106 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd........ 102% 


aS eee ae 117% 125 
OS eee 63 66 
City Mfg. Co : a 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com... 117 


Dartmouth Mfg. Co, pfd... 84 88 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... oss 14 
Gosnold Mills, com......... 16 20 
Gosnold Mills, pfd......... 34 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.......... 68 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 100 . 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com... ei SO 
Holmes Mfe. Co., pfd..... 72% : 
SS ERA 113 118 
Manomet Mills ........... 16%, 18% 
Nashawena Mill .......... 78 82 
N. B. Cotton. Mills, com... 100 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd..... 85 o” 
SE Ge arc scarica a 6 4.40 142% ... 
Nonquitt Spng. Co......... 40 42% 
Pemaquid ES Wie aia he 0.0 om 26 
WeeOe MUNN. kvs asec cs 340 cee 
Potomska Mills ........... 65 - 
Quissett) Mills, com. : . 110 a 
Quissett Mills. pfd......... 90 5 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com..... 14 17 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 38 41 
ne WOES 5 6a keene eed & 142 oe 
Taber Mill ‘ 6 kes SS 

Wa ae) ee 64 66 
Waltman Mile <u vessces's 50 aD 


Southern Mill 


Quotations 


Stocks 


furnished by A. M. Law & 


Co., Ine., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Bid Asked 
\ le Cotton Mills...... 93 6 
An Spinning Co...... 237 
\ Cotton Mills..... o4 V7 
Arcade Cotton Mills....... 60 71 
Arcadia Mills ........ eo ae 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.. ...... 101 
Arkwright Mille .... ..... 100 ee 
Aug L Paectory, GA... o- 20 30 
Avy © MEMS; AID ik. so cces 900 950 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 320 
7 Mills no “59 
ROO NE co. sive w tai a 95 97 
; Co ate ae 200 ne 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd...... 99 101 
Br Mills, pf@.......... 98 101 
a DESIG c's die'-daieaie 6's 114 120 
neal Mfg. Co. (par $10). eee 
Hoskins Co. (par 
(arn) seme cecccesseececes 15 17 
ne a a ene ° liso a 
‘ a ae 290 300 
; Mfg. Co., pfd oT , 
ifg Co. hea be ins 137 
c Cotton Mills...... 295 , 
oo Maw, ©o., Ga..«.- 118 125 
vy | Ee oars 55 


D. E. Converse Co........ 196 119 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala..... 130 1409 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 75 85 
COPECO BNINS wccccscccecs 100 

SPOR Dette ul. «Waves sO a 
Dunean Mille. pfd......... 92 94 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... ... 140 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd RR 9% 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 105 115 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.. ; 70 re 
Gainesville Cotton Mills. Ga. 185 190 
Glenwood Mills ........... 13° 

J 2 eee A 87 90 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 135 

Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 499 

Grendel MMe. ...<..- 20 ‘ 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $° 50) 47 9 
ee = Eee 110 120 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... ae 151 
Inman Mills .. oar ses 4 125 ier) 
Inman Mills, pfd.. cds Goals 11 

SOCROOR BEMIS ccccccccscce 200 so 
Judson Mills . ‘alert ~« 354 160 
Judson Mills, pfd.. : 102 


King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 104 115 
Laurens Cotton Mills..... 150 


Limestone Cotton Mills... 110 120 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C...... 140 a 
Marlboro Mills .. ha oe} 
TL SRS 290. 
Monarch Mills ... sa 127 135 | 
Monarch Mills, pfd......... 101 sei 
Musgrove Cotton Mills “1 71 
Newberry Cotton Mills...... 120 123 
DULCE G-Gee BRUNO. x 0.0 6 09:5 6:01 150 ae 
Norris Cotton Mills........ ar 80 | 
Orr Cotton Mills.. 6 aS | 
Orr Coton Mills, pfd : 9S Tay { 
WOOO Bee, CO rw ee ces 210 215 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 102 105 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A 

pfd. (par $85). ews 77 so | 
yo we Pere 15 18 
Pickens Cotton Mills....... 125 ; 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.........- 132 135 
2S 2 a eee 111 113 
PUMOEG FED 6 Ka de encense 70 5 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 10 10% | 


Riverside 9nd Dan River.... 170 175 


DAO, SO vcchetniess sy 94 96 
Sthlevy Me. Co., Ga@....ees 40 45 
ee 152 Koh 
Toxawav Mills (par $25).. 33 35 
Themaston Cotton Mills, pfd. 99 191 
Union-Buffalo Mills ........ ~— 50 
Trion-Tuffalo Mills, Ist pfd. 87 89 
Tniton-Br ffalo Mills. 2nd pfd. 46 we 
Victor Monaghan Co... 93 9 
Vietor Monaghan Co., pfd.. 107 soe): | 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 145 150) | 
WE ME, Anan ec ccdaneee 50 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd........ "88 91 } 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 100 105 
Whitney Mfg. Co.......... 65 75 
Williamston Mills ......... 200 a the 
Woodruff Cotton Mills...... 181 
Woodside Cotton Mills...... 118 125 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

SUE ain he a ease ee R88 90 


| 


Silk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange 


(Week ending Oct. 11) 
1926 
seem T au or? Sales Hich Tow Tiaet 
99% OT3, Pal? iqelemt-oway 1.99 20% 7 an 






2977, 197, Contupy BI hon ; mm 1% (O18 O95 
AT" P91, FeV Wavene 4,200 4o7" 44 41% 
8% 15 H.R 


Mal'inson.... 400 


16%,15 15 
22 «#612% Van Raalte...... a 





Textile Groups for Red Cross 
Roll Call 


Volunteer Roll Call groups headed 
by representative leaders in the textile 
trades have enlisted to secure the 
maximum response throughout these 
lines in New York Citv to the annual 
Red Cross Roll Call opening Nov. 11, 
Armistice Day, for funds to maintain 
the organization's relief 
public health program. 

Louis Stearns, of Tohn N. Stearns 
& Co., heads as chairman a special 
Silks group: Alex. Walker. of Strong, 
Hewat & Co.., 


work and 


is chairman of a simi 


larly organized Woolens group. with 
FE. JT. Swords. also of Strong, Hewat 
& Co. as assistant chairman. Other 


Merchant 
Jobbers 


groups are 


Woolen Harvey A 


group, 


Patterson, of John Patterson & Co., 
chairman: Cottons group. Chas 
Whitney Dall, of Ridlev Watts & 
Co., chairman; Cotton factors and 


Commission Merchants. group. 
Thomas Vietor. of Frederick Vie 
tor and Achelis, chairman. A 


linen group. 


similar 








Tailoring and | 
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The Logical Location 


for your Scuthern office 
—in the “Textile Center of the South” 


Your Branch Office in the 


WOODSIDE BUILDING 
The Woodside Building is 


UT your selling force and your 
product in Greenville, S. C., the 
very heart of the Southern Tex- 
tile industry, where you have all the 


a modern 17 


story structure, fireproof throughout 
advantages of central location It offers singly or ensuite spacious, 
coupled with convenient and quick well lighted offices—at reasonable rent 
traveling and shipping facilities. In als. The building is equipped with every 


including three 
elevators, 


convenience, high-speed 
circulating ice 


steam heat and janitor 


the Greenville territory are millions 
of cotton spindles and thousands of 
looms, as well as bleacheries, dye 
ing plants, etc., with continually in- 
creasing purchasing power. Green- 


electric water, 


service 


An Invitation 


ville, the ‘Textile Center of the oe — ape —-, —— 
ee . é extile xposition a sreenville, inspec 
een is the buying headquarters 11,2 jew Woodside. Luther M. McBee, 
or many of them as well as for Jr., manager of the building, will be glad 
other industrial plants. to make an appointment with you. 


WOODSIDE BUILDING 


Greenville, S. Luther M. McBee, Jr. 
“Textile Center of tas “South” Manager, Room 703 






All Kinds of 


Foreign Banking 
Transactions 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


Exchange transactions, including 
contracts for future delivery 


Foreign collections 


Travelers Letters of Credit and 
Travelers Checks 


Foreign credit and trade information 


Conference with our officers is invited 


The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 


Established 1831 
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An Achievement 
in Cotton Yarns 


Product of 


Arlington Cotton Mills 


This plant spins fine combed yarns 
in sizes ranging from 48s to 60s, 
single and ply, suitable for knitting, 
weaving, lace and converting pur- 
poses. The choice long staple white 
cotton used produces a yarn noted 
for its strength, evenness and work- 
able qualities. 


PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 


Weaving and Knitting 





Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MEG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC FLINT MEG, CO. 
ARROW MILLS, INC, ARKRAY MILLS, INC 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St .. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 































KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


COTTON YARNS 


MERCERIZED 
Ply yarns of SPINNERS PROCESSING COM- 


PANY. Noted for evenness, lustre, workmanship, 





OUTHERN good middling— 
full inch— starts §the ball 
rolling. Spun on tape driven 
spindles. Tied with weavers 
knots. Put up in trade marked 
packages. Just a few pertinent 
King Yarns facts. 


knitting and finishing excellence. Full range of 


Sold Direct 


SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
Mercerized Yarns by 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


{ IN NORTH CAROLINA 


numbers delivered in any form of put-up,—natural 
—gassed—bleached—dyed. 


Single yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
generally recognized as peculiarly adapted to all 
plaiting and splicing purposes. Available in all 
counts to 100/1 and 120/2—bleached—tinted, or 
dyed : 


CARDED and COMBED 


Yarns from the JOHNSTON chain of thoroughly 
modern and capably managed mills are sold under 
the name and added guarantee of each mill that 


these yarns must be satisfactory. 








SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. READING, PA. 
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Yarns Decline on Chattanooga 


seals Character of Yarn Buying Changes 


HATTANOOGA, TENN.—Declines in : 
quotations on both carded hosiery Spot Business Superseded by 





Anticipation of Requirements 


cones and combed singles have been By Cotton Yarn Users 

noted here during the last few days. : 

a s . 5 : . DECIDED change as ‘ome at the present level of the rn ‘YT 
l price drop in the first instance I change has come at the present level of the yarn mat 


over the character of buying by 
yarn consumers. This has _ been 
brought about by the radical decline 
in cotton and the resulting weakness 
in yarn. It consists of willingness to 
operate ahead for considerable dis- 
tances. When cotton was at 1&c. and 
the market firm, the large volume of 
business consisted of orders for 
prompt delivery. Today spot busi- 


amounts to around 4c per pound on 
the sizes from los to 20s and 

er pound in the latter in sizes 38s to 

os inclusive. There has been no 


Oo 


change so far in mercerized yarns. 
ens in the carded hosiery cones 
are quoted at 26 to 27c. Prior to the 
rapid decline of the last few days in 
cotton prices, the quotations were 
1 30 to 3ic. In combed yarn 38s 
stood at 51 to 53c, and 60s-2 mer- . . 
cerized is still quoted at 85 to 87e. orders for tuture delivery. ‘This: sit- 
uation is accentuated and given pos- 


ness is negligible as compared with 


Thrown silk shows a decline of about “h) ; 
sc and basis is now $6.80. Prices . Hy ae ue Ag : — Tact 
; ° ° at buyers generally make the as 
quoted are as of Oct. 9, f. 0. b. that Duyers generally make the a 


Chattanooga. a oe ve a even fur 
. —_. . ler aheac Vv Cc secure “1CeS 
Chere has been little activity in cot- ss er de a@ 11 they a ( a price 

. ley dee avorable. ‘ourse 
ton or mercerized yarns and even less "CY Geem tavorable . Come, * 
ile is always a question when buyers say 


they would operate if at a price, if 
this price were accepted whether they 
would still continue to be as enthu 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Fire last week 
damaged a portion of the mill of Pat- Se : ; 
rick Corr & Sons, Trenton Ave., and siastic about their promised orders. 
Oakdale St., cotton waste. with loss re- Nevertheless it is apparent that the 
ported at $10,000. The damage will be majority of buyers feel they are run- 


ket. 
Have Yarns Touched Bottom? 
(he contention is freely made that 
yarns have not fallen as vet to the 
basis of the newly established evel 
of raw cotton. Of course prices have 
gone off considerably since the issu 


ance of the last sensational crop re 


( 
port | baci 6 
port but on a Dasis ot 13c. cotton 

| 


dealers believe the decline should go 
practically a cent further to establish 

pe : rate reducti itis. tle 
a commensurate reduction with that 


of raw cotton If and when 20s 


warps touch 28c., at which certain 
buyers are trying to operate, it is be 
lieved the market will have reached a 
point from whicl 


} 


it would not be 


likely to see any further recessions 
here is no certainty that this price 
will not be realized before very long 
if there should not be a rebound in 
cotton. The spinner has not reached 
this level as vet for there is no doubt 
that he is attempting to secure busi 
ness on a basis of cotton that he 





more wrong guesses O 


cotton when the staple 


n the future of 
was 18&c. than 


there have been in a long time. Many 


predicted the market 
fairly firm at this figt 
based their operations 


would remain 
ire and if they 
on their judg- 


ment they own cotton today consid- 


erably higher than it 


it the present time 


dent that spinners are 


purchase of their 1 


e present basis In 


gued that the spinnet 


may be bought 
It is also evi- 
contemplating 
equirements on 
tact, it iS ar- 


could well af- 


ford, provided he can finance the 


transaction, to buy his 
material tor two yeat 
is very possible there 


who will operate on tl 


ie pirates 
Spinners’ Price 
forward business 1 


legree by spinners’ u 


take a chance too far 


a certain amount ot 
higher prices than toc 


supply of raw 

s ahead and it 
may be those 
lis basis. 


Attitude 


5 checked to a 
nwillingness to 


ahead. With 


cotton owned at 


lay’s level and 


the possibility that prices on raw 


material may go even 
of roc. are not hard to 
ner is not willing to § 


lower—cuesses 
find—the spin- 


gamble on com- 


mitments too far in the future. On 


the other hand, the de: 


the risk of selling th 


iler recognizes 
e market short 





replaced. ning little risk in placing business owns. It is probable that there were on its present basis, believing that if 
\ 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Aver .ze Quality) . Singles : 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g varn Be to 4c higher, according to size [Zs. .. Re pwtere - —361%4 30s 46 —47 
Single Skeins or arta Twist) RO cee sis eis coo —<Z WR oo acieme saad 49 —50 
INN cn a Wig asec s aX ats - —26 a 29 0 RON So i i pita ve Se arene: wa a See RO «sane 4e0.etecmn ee aew ed 0 —B5I1 
PA e a ett bch a'b 6: - —2614 24s 3114—321% Bee ole Sou were theres eae - 50s 6 58 
ire Pe 27 re ie. i ae, BIR 3: Bile. cotsulcnk pik — 39 C08. Ge tics vi 64 66 
RY biti vine a ; ; x - 27% 30s ... ; 51, BP cv cttear awe eee =e aed ee eee 76 7 
16s ...... ys 281, 40s 15 28s —444% 80s 85 87 
— Two-Ply Skeing and Tubes , Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
s-2 - —26 is-2 3 3 
10s-2 2614 30s-2 5 36 26s-2 ov Ol S0s-2 i ld L 16 
125-9 27:36 s 7 A gindors 2 30s-2 6] 63 Singles 
14s-2 271, —28 40s-2 Seer Scr = 16 36s-2 64 66 ND 6a Leo 8 we ete en Se — —§5 
l6s-2 ~ 281% 40s-2 Hich breakage 19 0 10s 2 bi oo 40s i laid Cam ankae © aieihe — —60 
()s-2 2g 291, 50s-2 54 $5s-2 2 i4 sity dae Pita eee eae _ —95 
24s 29 —39%, 60s-2 61 50s-2 7) ‘4 GUNG) £h0 sees taser kag — —l 05 
. es. 60s-2 84 Bi MMe eiahasaawnh veda creat —— i OO 
- Single ene oe 70-2 OF 28 WR bik icasace: — —1@ 
10s - —97 24s 3214—33 
a .* a 26s 3 Peeler—(Super Quality) 
6s i oe ee ‘ eee Single Cones 
)c ; 30) — , Carded Combed Carded Combed 
's 30 —3!l 40 —42 26s 24 36 —38 46 —48 
Two-Pl : : re 
85-2 v mate” har gs sae lds .. i ee oe 38 —40 48 —50 
Os-2 27 68-2 931/ mae l6s ... . dL Y%—32% 42 —44 36s ........44 —46 56 —58 
95.9 ITY, 30s-2 an __ae 18s ........32 —33 43 —45 40s ........48 —52 58 —60 
13-2 MMT. cite cuteness iyi 15 20s ........324%4—33% 44 —46 BA atiwrastievs 3 -_— 65 —70 
6s-2 —_99 508-2 : = 243 ........34 —35 45 —47 Cds cadac — 75 —80 
we 29% 60s-2 , 61 2 Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 2l¢.; white, 24-25c. 208-2 48 Y 50) aa . 60 ai 
ss SS Ad oi ate aire lala, at sah bel Q —o Pee Seen sctientosncnssee —ho 
. Hosiery ae oe Spun) - RS cerca since eek 50 —52 COR i iceunkacavsomnanns 65 —70 
Os oe | Gin taibeer aud Seamer} 31 ee tere 1S 0 Sse e nasi TE ainlan sein eos vind aie me oe 
: . aaa 1 are \* baci ms 30s- a a ay ee 3 —d5d RE” van We ora'd Gare ae aaew Bale 90 —95 
Py - ? » 24s eR cree as ds i RRM See a, ee 57 ‘—60 Bieit. Wis uid avecaaaeeram ew 1 00—1 05 
ts Zh Zos 3 ”» 
is 2 - —261%4 30s tying in 3] 32 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
ss —27 30s extra 7s 34 Peeler Sakelarides 
\ Is - —28 40s 15 Average Best Average Best 
248 2 Do 77 83. sC- 
Combed Winsilien-i Manis Quality ) 308 55 58 80 86 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 7 61 82 88s — 
8-2 a giaorae woke 40 —42 o0s-2 ob 57 10s .. 6] 65 Rt) 92 
eS So ee eee a! 44 —46 60s-2 603 65 $5s 67 70 9] 97 - 
BE cc\ass sas evesesec Oe 7TOs-2 76 78 50s 72 75 96 1 02— 
MVE 6 aratna ua Sane & oboe mie 50 —52 SOs-2 85 87% 60s. 82 85 l O7 1 14~— 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Oct. 13. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
ed. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 161 For staple itton prices, see page 163 
ee sam 
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_| COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY | 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


9 
Hil} 
CTT 














Selling Agents for ) 
= SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
S COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
= Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns = 
a 30’s to 70's : 
= Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting = 
2g (nem TN CSS > A x 
7 . — = . ’ 
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TJ. PoRTER &SONS 





SUPERIOR 
YARN MILLS 


Monbo, N. C. 












LINEN YARNS 
FOR 
HOSIERY 


AND 
WEAVING 










58s and 60s Combed Peelers 
Single and Ply 
For Mercerizing and Weaving 








These yarns—made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 
how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior.” 


HA Hames- 
SELLING THE O UTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN: SALES MGR:° 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES _ 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES: - 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


avy change takes place it will be in 
upward direetion rather than in a 
ynward. Consequently unless the 
iner will agree to take business of 
character a good deal of it is 
blocked. Then as mentioned 
above, a good deal of this business will 
be placed only if yarn can be bought 
a cent or more under today’s asking 


too, 


prices. 
Details of Trading 

Reports of wide variation in prices 
are current but some fair business has 
been booked, especially in weaving 
yarns, extending through into March 
of next year. A webbing concern is 
reported to have paid 31c. for 20s-2 
warps, with January to March deliv- 
ery, in spite of the fact that this yarn 
can be bought, of no better quality, at 
if not at 29c. Offers on knit- 
ting yarn have been made extending 
up to May of next year, with some 
willingness to anticipate requirements 
into next fall. These yarns 
however, would have to be bought at a 
considerably lower figure than that 
which spinners are willing to accept 


20 //2C. 


evel 


today. One such spinner is asking 
27!.c. for 16s cones but a cent under 


this figure would be taken by other 
spinners and even 26c. would proba- 
bly be accepted by a few mills. Knit- 
ters are willing to anticipate on 22s at 
27c. but the spinner’s price is 29c. in 
the majority of instances. On 20s-2 
warps it is believed considerable busi- 
could be booked if at 28c., but 
this figure is not possible except on a 
basis of short sales at the present time. 
Dealers have not bought much for 
their own account though if the mar- 
ket should show further weakness it 
is possible there might be fair-sized 
purchases by the distributor. 
Long Staple Cotton Relatively Firm 
Buyers who are urging the drop in 
cotton prices on spinners of combed 
yarn do not receive much satisfaction 
Long staple cotton has 
declined relatively much 
shorter staple and the supply is re- 
ported to be comparatively small, 
with a consequent greater firmness. 
Naturally combed yarn has felt the 
of the decline but 60s-2 
combed peeler is held firmly at 63¢c. 


ness 


on this score. 


not as as 


influence 


; (913 || 1921 | 1922 | 








1923 


by the majority without any likelihood 
ef change in the immediate future. 
Inquiry tor Sak. yarns is improving 
with volume business offered extend- 
ing over a considerable period. These 
prices have also been reduced but the 
decline has not caused any particular 
attempt on the part of spinners or 
their representatives to force yarn and 
they are holding to market prices in 
the belief that at current figures there 
will be a more or less steady request. 
Spinners’ Secretary Does Not 
Expect Cotton Holding to Aid 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Economic dis- 
aster will prevail in the South unless 
conditions are materially altered be- 
fore the end of the cotton harvest, in 
the opinion of C. Singleton Green, 
secretary of the Southern Yarn Spin- 
ners Association. Mr. Green also 
believes that the movement to hold 
cotton from the market is neither 
feasible nor possible. “Such excess 
production,” he says, “has a natural 
tendency to force prices to extremely 
low levels. 

“Various movements are now being 
formulated to offset the recent slump 
in cotton prices, chief among which 
is the movement to hold four or five 
million bales off the market. It is 
neither feasible nor possible to hold 
such a vast amount of cotton from the 


market. Even if this were accom- 
plished I cannot see that it would 
have any permanent effect on the 


price of cotton, as all cotton traders 
would know of its existence and be 
cognizant of the fact that it could be 
dumped on the market at any time the 
holders chose to dispose of it.” 


Exchange 

Cuar.otre, N. C.—Quarters of the 
Charlotte Cotton Exchange have been 
moved from location on the tenth floor 
of the Johnston Building to the 
ground floor of the Wilder Building, 
at Tryon and Third Streets. Alfred 
Walker, superintendent of the ex- 
change, said the move was made in 
order to provide a location of easier. 
accessibility for members 
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GROVES 





SPECIAL 
YARNS 


300 Chestnut Street, 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Ches:aut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 


(2307 ) |e 


MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


wT 
on 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 30s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples and quotations promptly furnished 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTY AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 






Philadelphia, Pa. 






Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 





51 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK 


Ratines 


Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Colors 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest 


Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Bladenboro 


Sole Representatives 


Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


GATE 
Clay 
COTTON 
MILLS 





Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


Ve sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 
Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Miills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 

1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
THOS. H. BALL 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 
G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Matching Colors 


and 
Color Blending 


TUNNING new blends of old 
familiar colors have come into 
a full swing of popularity. 


TaKe advantage of the tremen- 
dous sales value of color by 
Keeping in step with every new 
shade. We are adequately 
equipped to blend the newest 
tint—to match the most 
unusual shade. 


Personal assistance in selecting colors 
and perfecting color blends, is an art 
derived from long experience. Our 
63 years of this {experience are at 
ee ee —- — - - 
your service. 


Dyeing 


Bleaching 
Mercerizing 


A complete service 
in cotton warps and 


sKein yarns 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 
Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
FranKford, Phila. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 
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Last Month Most Active of Year. 





Se:eral Houses Report Most Active Month Since War-—Low 
Prices for Volume 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A ;OOD volume of new business 
has been placed by manufac 
turers during the drastic decline 
in cotton and yarns and this con- 
tinues to be apparent this week. A 
majority of spinners and dealers re- 
port a healthy demand, manufacturers 
being willing to figure further ahead 
than before the drop occurred. Al- 
though bulk of sales have been for de- 
liveries not later than November and 
December there have been numerous 
instances where other mills have been 
willing to cover their requirements or 
a portion of them until the middle of 
next year, applying more particularly 
to knitting mills. 


\While there is no tendency to dis- 
count the ill effects upon southern 
erowers of being compelled to sell 
their cotton greatly under actual cost, 
manufacturers, spinners and yarn 
dealers here, meeting the situatron as 
it now confronts the trade, believe 
low prices for yarns and proportion- 
ite decreases in manufacturing costs 
will only in the long run prove to be 
beneficial so far as the volume of 
iuture business is concerned. 


New Conditions Faced 

[his tendency to meet conditions 
as they now exist and endeavor to 
again place markets on the new and 
lower basis has been illustrated by the 
recent action taken’ by one of the most 
important groups of spinners in the 
South. They decided to lower their 
yarn quotations immediateiy and 
without pressure from their custom- 
ers, to the lowest possible level in 
conformance with the new _ cotton 
rice basis, deciding not to endeavor 
0 keep yarns as high as possible as 
long as they are able or until lack of 
demand from manufacturers forced 
them to go to the low basis for yarns. 


hey feel it will be beneficial to them 
to make the readjustment as quickly 
as possible, placing yarns on the low- 
est possible level as quickly as cotton 
fluctuations permit, thereby aiding 
considerably the instillation of confi- 
dence among manufacturers, and re- 
creating stabilization of prices as 
soon as practical. 

it this policy has been justified 
during the present decline is illus- 

| by results attained by spinners 

to adjust their prices. \s was 
reported in these columns last week 
lars sales reported were made by 
Pinners and dealers who quickly ad- 
ust their prices in conformance 
with lower cotton costs; while those 
ollowed the decline less rapidly, 
uotng higher yarn prices than the 


10 group of spinners, failed to 
bo iny large volume of business 
inc’ the market started its drastic 
“rop This does not mean that cer- 


ain _pinners receiving the bulk of the 


recent business have been “bearing” 
the market by reducing prices too sud 
denly or too drastically, but rather 
that they were quicker to meet the 
new and unusual conditions and they 
have reaped the rewards ot this 
policy. 


Large Individual Sales 

Sales of 400,000 Ibs., 200,000 Ibs. 
and several of 100,000 lbs. each have 
been reported during the last two 
weeks with more frequency than for 
five years, the larger contracts being 
for yarns taken by underwear manu 
facturers, knitters as usual being 
willing to figure further ahead than 
weavers. In fact, several dealers 
state two weeks ago they booked the 
largest week’s business that they have 
ever done in their history, equaling in 
many cases the volume booked in a 
week during active business during 
the war. September was the best 
month in point of volume that has 
been booked so far this year in any 
single month. 

Few weavers have bought bevond 
the first of the year. An interesting 
development in this connection was 
announcement of the Allen A Com- 
pany to effect they had maintained 
present prices on men’s light-weight 
ribbed union suits for the new spring 
season, but instead of using carded 
yarns as previously they will use 
combed peeler. Officials of the com- 
pany stated this was the first season 
this has been possible since 1916. 
One of the largest sales mentioned 
above was for yarns to be used in 
such garments, being sold by a local 
varn house recently to an underwear 


manufacturer. Early in September | 


of this year carded knitting yarns 
were selling within a few cents of the 


present prices quoted for combed and 


it is felt this development was a fac- 
tor in making the above announce- 
ment possible. 


Severe Declines in Combed 


Probably the outstanding develop- | 


ment this week has been changes 


made in combed yarns. Prices of | 


single and two-ply have been drasti- 
cally reduced by spinners, largest 
drops being seen in the two-ply, as 
single combed had already declined 
greatly. Prices have been reduced to 
conform with new and lower prices 
obtainable in long staples and a large 
volume of yarn business has been 
booked at the new level this week 
coming both from weavers and mer- 


cerizers. Two-ply combed in coarse 


counts have declined two cents as an 


average while finer counts have ex-| 
perienced even greater drops. For | 


example, 60s—2 have sold down to 62c 
for mercerizing twist, comparing with 
quotations and sales at 7oc three 
weeks ago; while 70s—2 are now held 
at 76c, a drop of four cents in a little 
more than a week and 8os-2 are ob- 





















The Allen A Company, selling 
direct to retailers, has maintained 
present prices on men’s light weight 
ribbed union suits for the new spring 






season, but it will use combed yarn 
This is the 
first season this has been possible since 
1916, officials said. 


Journal of Commerce, Sept. 13 





instead of carded yarn. 









A big step in the right 
direction -- -- A careful 
analysis of costs will con- 
vince the knitter that the 
difference in the actual 
net cost iS not great. 










THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100°S DYED 
BLEACHED 
Single 
and Ply AIR DRIED 





Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Woven with Rayon 


Two ply mercerized has been decreed by mill men as 
yarn best suited for warp and filling in connection 
with rayon weaving. Rayon and two-ply mercerized 
are found to have similar weaving properties, elas- 
ticity is nearly the same in the two fibres, atmospheric 
requirements are alike. 


Belmont Yarns are bound to be popular with rayon 
processors. Belmont two-ply mercerized is of unvary- 
ing character. Strength and smoothness are uniform. 
We term our product “super-mercerized”— and 
what’s more, live up to it. 


| BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 








Selling Agents . 
weeuainiaan ena Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 
| J COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. | 
READING, PA. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 









COTTON YEAR BOOK 


1926 EDITION 


This handbook is an anhual review of the Cotton Industry, 
published by the Textile Mercury. 

It consists of a complete outline of latest British practice 
in mill operation, management, trade customs, etc., with 
descriptions of machinery and processes. 


CATLIN & CO, Inc. 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. 
















Latest developments in British practice covering Cotton 
manufacturing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing are given 
special attention. 


Artificial Silk Fibres and their characteristics form an im- 
portant feature in this edition. 


WOOL YEAR BOOK 


1926 EDITION 


This is also an annual review, but for the woolen and 
worsted industry. 















Notes regarding the uses of synthetic fibres, including Rayon 
are included. The more important technical researches of 
last year are outlined in the review, ‘The Progress in Dyeing 
and Finishing During the Past Year’ and full consideration is 
given to the latest mechanical developments. The statistical 
section has been fully revised and the latest information on 
prices, stocks, wages, etc. has been incorporated. 

We have only a limited number in stock of either of these 
two important books. 

Send your order now. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 





and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
Price $2.50 per volume—Postpaid. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


a 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


«, nable for less than 85c whereas 
gce was the minimum two weeks ago. 


his represents one of the most 
stic declines in so short a period 
that has been reported in these yarns 
although such a readjustment in 
values necessitates the passing of a 
reasonable time for manufacturers to 
make adjustments in their own costs 
| prices, a large volume of combed 
varn business has been reported. 
[hese spinners are optimistic concern- 
the outlook and are confident they 
will book a large amount of business 
in the next three months. This feel- 
ing is held throughout the market, all 
dealers being unanimous in declaring 
that they expect the latter months of 
this year to be a period of unusual 
activity. 


Buying Increases 


Abnormally Low Prices Stimu- 
lates Forward Buying 

Boston.—Prices on nearly’ all me- 
lium and coarse count carded and 
combed count yarns are unsettled with 
the majority of commission § mer- 
chants seldom finding it possible to 
meet the low prices named by direct 
and short sellers. Minimum prices 
ii the present movement were touched 
on Friday and Saturday of last week, 
ind on Monday of this week many of 
he low-priced sellers advanced their 
isking prices at least a cent. Even on 
the latter basis they were a cent or so 
helow minimum prices of the major- 
ity of spinners and merchants. The 
finer counts of and combed 
yarns have been relatively firmer in 
price and business has been much less 
than on medium and 
counts. The bulk of the moderate 
business on mercerized yarns has been 
taken by firms outside of the associa- 
tion who are underselling the latter, in 
some instances by two or three cents 
per pound, 

With 
most 


carded 


‘tive 
{CLIVE 


coarse 


30c the minimum basis of 
spinners on 20s-2_ carded 
varps of average grade this price has 
een cut I to 1%¢ by spinners selling 
direct and by short sellers; 35% to 


0c is the minimum for most spinners 
on 30s-2 warps, but sales have 
been made as low as 35c; few spin 
ners will accept less than 2514 to 26c 
10s frame-spun cones but 25¢ has 
shaded slightly by a few. On 

bed peeler cones of ordinary grade 

as low as 34c has been reported, but 
this week 35c appears to be the bot- 
. with few spinners willing to ac- 
less than 36c: the latter is the 
est price reported for eastern 
while on high grade combed 

‘r cones a basis of 40c and above 
ked. Comber peeler mercerizing 
are reported to have been soid 
uthern spinners as low as a basis 
while the lowest 
for an ordinary grade of eastern 


sc for 58s-2, 


is FOC. For a_ high-grade 
2 combed peeler warp nothing 
than 72-73¢ is reported, with 


eastern spinners asking 75¢ up 


Semi-Chaotic Waste Market 
—_—_—_—— 

Cotton Slump Drives Waste Down 
—Some Favorable Features 
Boston.—The very bearish official 
crop estimate which came out Friday, 
October 8, left the waste mor! et co'd 
and irresponsive. It had been very 
generally expected and most traders 
were prepared for the worst. The 
cotton waste market during the pust 
several months has been engaged in 
selling high-priced wastes on a 
basis of values and a reversal of this 
disturbing method of merchandising 
is plainly in sight. From now on the 
situation is likely to be increasingls 
featured by the selling of low-priced 
wastes on a relatively h®¢h level of 
values. It will of course take some 
little time for this to occur, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that contractors 
will buy wastes on their own terms 
this season. Even the 
will turn and its motions in a new 
direction are even now visible in spite 
of, or perhaps it might be better to 
say bv reason of, the moral certainty 
that there will be a record crop of 

cotton available at low prices 


low 


waste worm 


The waste market will apparently 
have to sit on the side lines a while 
until the cotton situation 
more stable. The best thing that can 
be said about the crop from the waste 
standpoint is that in staple and grade 
it iS approximately normal The 
waste trade is not likely to be handi 
capped as it market 
ing of last season’s crop which threw 


becomes 


was during the 


immense quantities of low-grade 
cheap cotton into competition with 
card strips, forcing them onto the 


bargain counter. 
Cotton 
this time. 


quoted at 
The market is semi-chaotic 


wastes cannot be 


as to values. The official estimate 
was 61.3% condition and an esti 
mated crop of 16,627,000 hales The 


decline was much smaller than might 
have been anticipated, December clos 
ing 48 points done from the previous 


dav and spot off 50 points. Cotton 
being cheaper than comber some 
waste traders bought cotton shortly 


after the appearance of the forecast 
The waste situation is of course in a 
very disordered condition hut one fa- 
vorable feature may be noted and that 
is _relativelv 
held 
values occurred five or six 
its effect would have been disastrous 
on an already weak market. 


small waste stocks 


W eeks ago 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber Nominal 11%—12'%c. 
Peeler strips .. e's 10 10lee 
Egyptian comber . as 10 19Me. 
Choice willowed fly mi 6e 
Choice willowed picker } 4%e¢ 
SOK. SUIDH 20.5 esces 15 15%c 
Linters (mill run) ....... 5 — lee. | 
Spoolers (single) ..... : 13144—14e. | 
Fine White cop ... ‘ 12 12%c 





Reapinc, Pa. Application for a char 


ter for the Keystone Textiles, Inc.. of | 


Reading will be made Oct. 29. Capital- 
ization of the organization will be 50 
shares of no par value. Incorporators 
Balmer, J. Victor Grim 
Klusewitz. 


are George B 
and tL 


now | 
Had the sharp decline in cotton | 
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Minimize your troubles—Insure maximum production 


Weaving— COTTON YARNS-~ knitting 


Sold by 
‘*Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


ee ee Eee se 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTT AND NUMBERS | 
ON YARN 

















WOLEARY ws 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 

























TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Webster Bldg. 





327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 











| T. E. HATCH COMPANY 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


COTTON and RAYON YARNS 


| New York OFFICE, 949 Breadway 





| JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


| COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





| 


CHICAGO 
















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Ke Gassed— Natural—Bleached—Colors 
¥ DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


| 
| 







i) 
% 
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The Halliwell Con ane 7 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


. SRSA ne men = 7 ME. Gee a Y 3 se ‘ QUALITY F IRST ] 
Ea 
Jo 

sea 





















Bi —=_ American Thread Company 
SeANNe shana YARNS 
a setihaiaigianinn James Austin & Son | 


— 260 West Broadway, New York 
LRT ik EY scereesesaietiee enim 











ANY COUNT OR VARIETY | 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 





LIRTN 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers | | MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. | 
SL eaTaaaaseeeaneectensapnieenseasemnatnieedtienaamaenasaaeaRaeeeeeeeeeaaaeEmmeaemeneeee meee amma ameete 


for Cotton, Woolen and Jute Mills HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 

Warp. and Filling Bobbins a Specialty On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain a 
cls Send Us a Sample of Your Reg sirements PAST SLACKS &2 OLR Cee Se 
conoii fxm Southern Agent—A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. » Rpecteny ees 











SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILECO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 








The Wn. H. LORIMER’S Sons Co. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


—For All Purposes— 





|| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. wigs ces fo 


oo of 


*MERCERIZED ©OTTON YARNS Sec 
i NOVELTY YARNS Eowcls- Bouretze and COTTON WARPS Sn.Bsams; Jacks 
| 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and silk. In Fancy Twist, Calese and Printed 
a a eel 


Cor ron-WwanPs” 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and Ci COLORED SINGLE and PL SELL DIRECT 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 















GEO. H. WARING & CO., YARN DEPT. 
casters COTTON YARNS—souruens 


AND 


RAYON 


All Colors and Descriptions. 


68 Bedford St. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Peeing 


ANDREWS & COOr. INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. Y¢ ORK | 
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Cotton Break Followed by Rallies 


Low Price Levels Attract Trade and Investment Buying in Spite 
of Big Crop Figures—Southern Holding Reported 





T? I. confirmation of big crop ideas 
y the Government report of last 
week was followed by a further break 
in the market. The Oct. 1 indication 
of 10,627,000 bales as reported by the 
Depaurtment of Agriculture, was 
probably taken by many in the trade 
at least, as pointing to a probable 
total of fully 17,000,000 bales, partic- 
ularly as weather conditions have 
been favorable since the first of the 
month. The decline which followed 
under heavy general selling, took the 
market down to 12.36 for December 
contracts, making a loss of nearly 6c 
a pound as compared with the high 
price of early last month. The decline 
was checked at this figure by covering 
which seemed to be combined with the 
development of a better trade and ex- 
port demand, and there were rallies 
later which carried the market back 
to approximately 13%c on Oct. 13. 

That the big crop idea has been 
generally accepted, would seem to be 
sufficiently demonstrated not only by 
the action of the market, but by the 
fact that all interested in the welfare 
of the cotton grower, have been urg- 
ing the withholding of cotton from 
market, the reduction of acreage for 
next season, and the financing of sur- 
plus supplies. The most important 
development in this connection was 
the appointment by President Coolidge 
late last week of a cotton commission 
to cooperate with southern organiza- 
tions, and, if possible, to aid in the 
cotton problem. ; 

As it is, evidences that the South 
will have plenty of encouragement 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
Oct. 7 High Low Oct. 13 Ch'ge 















Octobe 13.43 13.59 12.60 
Noven 13.07 3 12.55 1 $+ .14 
Decen 13.18 12.36 1 + .14 
Janu 13.23 12.40 1 + .16 
Pebrua 13.34 3:26 $18.81 4 .17 
Marct 13.45 12.65 13.62 + .17 
April 13.53 13.07 13.71 + .18 
May 13.64 12.90 13.82 + .138 
June 13.72 13.28 13.92 + .20 
July 13.80 13.12 14.02 + .22 
August 13.50 14.12 es 
Septe ' 14.20 13.50 14.90 ...... 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling)- 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans poel 
Frida «t, 8 : 13.10¢ 12.32¢ 7.094 
Satur Oct 9 13. 20¢ 12.48¢ 7.00d 
Mond et 1 13. 45« 12.95¢ 7.08d 
Tues Oct. 12 Holiday : jetks 
Wedr Oct. 13 13 .60¢ 13.25¢ 7.11d 
Thurs Oct. 14... 13.70¢ 13 .35¢ 7.15d 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Stecks 

Prices 

Oc 3 
Galv Br 
New 1 
Mob 12.! 
Savar 9 74 
Char eee 
Wilt 2.70 
Norf 23 
Balt 12 90 
Aug 12 2 1 
Mem; 13 5 16 > 
St. | ; 
* by 12 9 
Re st 1 85,475 
“ 13.0 8,170 36,378 


COTTON 
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and every reasonable backing for 
holding surplus supplies, are undoubt- 
edly having a_ sentimental effect. 
Many traders, however, feel that it 
is still too early in the season for a 
holding movement to become fairly ef- 
fective, pointing out that with only 
5,639,000 bales ginned to Oct. 1, fully 
:1,000,000 bales had still to go through 
the gins on that date, and the question 
is whether holdings can be general 
enough to prevent a certain proportion 
of it at any rate from coming on the 
market. At this season of the year, 
it is usually the case that cotton is 
daily coming into a greater number of 
hands and few traders in the future 
market are inclined to to put much 
confidence in a holding movement un- 
til the number of holders as well as the 
volume of supply has been to some ex- 
tent reduced through the marketing. 
At the same time the price of cotton 
is now recognized as so far below 
costs of production, that any further 
decline must be temporary and those 
who realize the difficulty of gauging 
the exact bottom of a commodity mar- 
ket, are showing a disposition to buy. 

It is not unlikely that the trade at 
large is now looking forward to a 
further increase in the Government’s 
crop figures on Oct. 25, as no killing 
frost has yet been reported in the belt. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 











Market Oct. 6 Oct. 13 Chge Lst Yr Sales 
Galveston 13.30 13.3 1.% GO 
New Orleans... 13.05 13.25 2 or 458 
Mobile .. vee 2 23.0 2 354 
Savannah ... 12.71 12.73 ~ 2 &X 55 
Norfolk ..... 12.81 12.88 +7 2 (87 
New York . 13.65 13.60 a 

Augusta <<.  . 12.63 + 7 6, 24/ 
Memphis ..... 13.00 13.00 21.50 24,200 
St. Louis ... 13.00 12.50 160 

Houston 13.25 13.3 21.95 52,626 
Dallas 12.30 12.: 21.06 108,711 





The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


Mee. 3. 02.. 1.25t 1.25¢ 1.05¢ 83+ 1.07¢ 
MeN, dag se as 1.00+ 1.00t 90t . 68 85t 
Go. ccs ee at oR) oe Le 
S.Moc...  5OF  50t 50t  38t  “aat 
S.L.M.......... 1.95% 1.50® 1.95* 1.25% 113° 
 riank ines 3.25% 3.50% 3.50° 3.00° 2.989 
8.G.0.°*........ 5.25% 6.00% 5.50% 4.50° 4.80° 
a es dex . 6.50% 7.50* 7.00% 6.00* 6.23° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G.M............ _.75% 1.00° .50® .50° .75° 
S.M............. 1.00% 1.50® 1.00 1.00° 1.299 
2.50° 3.00% 2.50 2.50% 278° 
4.00° 4.50% 4.00% 4.00% 410° 
6.00* 6.50% 5.50° 5.50° 5.62° 
YELLOW STAINED 
ee 2.25% 3.00% 2.00° 2.00% 2.32° 
. 2.7" 3. 3.00 3.0° 3.37 
» 4.00° 400° 3.25° 3.25 3.58° 
BLUE STAINED 
. 2.50% 3.00% 2.00% 2.00° 2.298 
Ree 3.00° 3.50° 2.75° 2.75% 2.99° 
4.00° 4.00* 3.75* 3.75* 3 88° 


*Off middling + Middling. 


What gives a_ fabric punch? 
You've seen them on all sides— 
knitted and woven fabrics that 
lack it and stand idly on the 
shelves—sales stamina sadly miss- 
ing. 


The ‘‘feel’”’ of a fabric—it's dyed 
appearance—the evenness of it’s 
makeup, contribute largely to a 
tabric of definite sales calibre. All 
of these things hinge on the yarns 
used. Choose them wisely. 


Quissett Yarns contribute to 
many nationally known fabric 
successes. [They are prestige- 
builders of the first water. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Giving a Fabric Punch 
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KANSAS 


7 VIRGINIA 


7] NORTH 


SOUTH 


CAROLINA 


WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES OF NEW ORLEANS—one day’s journey—MORE 
THAN 10,000,000 BALES OF THE COTTON CROP OF 1925 WERE PRODUCED. 


COTTON IN GREAT QUANTITY is transported to NEW ORLEANS IN THE NATURAL 
CHANNEL OF TRADE. 


THE ENORMOUS SUPPLIES normally held at the Port’s Warehouses and at the prin- 
cipal concentration centers of the South SERVE CONSTANTLY WITHOUT PENALTY TO 


THE TRADE to BIND THE NEW ORLEANS FUTURE CONTRACT TO SPOT 
VALUES. 


MAKE THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET YOUR STANDARD OF CALCULATION. 
BUY AND SELL YOUR COTTON BASIS NEW ORLEANS ! 





Contracts beginning with August position, 1927, 
providing for delivery at New Orleans, Galveston EW 
and Houston are traded in since October 15. The 


old form restricted to New Orleans delivery will 
be continued until July, 1927, to permit the nor- 


caemarntarartacaatece | Corton EXCHANGE 


Write Trade Extension Committee for rules and information. 


CAROLINA 
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Cotton—Continued 


More Mill Inquiry 
iter Interest Follows Last 
Government Crop Report 
Oct. 11.—Mill 

ry for cotton in this market has 

ased considerably since the Gov- 
ent report Friday, but there has 
insufficient time for much of it 

‘velop into orders. There is little 
ving from first hands on basis, most 


MPHIsS, TENN., 


he cotton changing hands being 
the bargain counter with flat prices 
ned. Sales of middling 7¢-in. have 
been made in the interior as low as 
tic, and several hundred bales of mid- 
dling 1™%-in. brought only 13c. These 
were distress sales however and do not 
accurately reflect the market. Strict 
middling 1'%-in. is bringing close to 
1314c, although some sales of small 
lots at 15c, are reported. 
on 1'4-in. 


Quotations 
nominal because of 
scarcity ; some of the largest handlers 
of staples have not seen a bale of 1%- 
in. this season. There appears to be 
a very good supply of full 1 3/16-in. 
The staple is now running better than 
it did earlier in the season; there is 
some complaint as to grade, however, 
although the color is very good, the 
grade being lowered by peppery leaf 
content due to worm damage 
Farmers, business and bankers are 
very much disturbed over the decline 
in prices, and a southwide conference, 
called by Gov. Whitfield, of Missis- 
sippi, is to be held here Tuesday, with 
the double purpose of providing some 
immediate relief and preventing over- 
production again next vear. There 
was not much disposition here to ques- 
tion the Government estimate of 16.- 
627,000 bales, although it is regarded 
as not far from a maximum fieure, At 
the same time the weather since Oct. 1 
has continued as favorable as it was 
through September thereby bringing 
about the maximum development of 


which the crop was capable during the 
period. 


are 


Frost will be required to determine 
what this crop really is, but it is proh- 
ably conservative to say that more 
than 15,500,000 bales are now safe 
from frost damage. 


Estimates on the 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday. 
Oct. 9 Oct 
12.26 12.76 


12.5 13.00 


average 


Premium Staples 
les from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Prices 
PasV 
151 ,@6 
16 @li7c 
24. @2%5e nominal 


Current Sales 


t Middling 


Prev 
week 
91 
luded 


276,591 198, 207 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last 

week year 

pts : ‘ 41,222 34,568 
pts... ‘ 71,458 66,693 
e Aug. 1, net 115,279 140,261 
Seteueewe oe 42, ) 45,248 

Aug. 1 « 152,698 

19 106,29 


0 
28, 813 21,448 


Year 
before 


21,185 


week 
in hands 
factors... 


66,000 7,000 


Mississippi delta crop have been raised | 
to 700,000 bales. Declines in prices | 
have discouraged close harvesting ; the 

labor supply also is giving concern. | 


Staple Prices React 


Some Recovery in Domestic and 
Egyptian from Latest Lows 
Boston, Oct. 13.—Although there 
has been a net decline for the week in 
extra staple and premium domestic cot- 
tons of fully 50 points there has been 
a moderate recovery from the lower 
minimum prices touched last Satur- | 
day and again on Monday, at which | 
time the market was so demoralized 
as to render it practically impossible 
to say what were average prices. Un- | 
doubtedly some of the lowest prices | 
then reported on Delta cottons were | 
actually on Carolinas or similar cot- 
tons, and other low prices may have | 





represented distress lots that had to} 
be sold at the best price available. | 

Some idea of values then offered 
may be gained from the fact that full 
14 in. middling hard western cotton | 
was Offered freely at 300 to 350 points 
on December, full 1 3/16 in. at 400 
to 450 on December and full 114 in. at 
800 to goo on the same month. 

Since Monday there has been a dis 
tinctly stronger holding movement 
among growers and shippers with an 
advance in basis ranging all the way 
from 50 to 100 points. Bids for 
large quantities of cotton on the basis 
of values ruling Monday have been 
turned down, and average quotations 
on the basis of December 
closing is approximately 400 to 450 
points on December for full 1% in. 
middling hard western cotton, 500 to 
550 points on for full 1 3/16 in. mid- 


today’s 


dling and 950 to 1050 on for 1% in. | 


middling. 
Low for the week in the Alexan- | 
dria market was touched on Monday | 
and since then there has been an ad- | 
vance of about 50 points. Medium 
Sak. for prompt shipment is un- 
changed for the week, while medium | 
Uppers are off 34c. December Uppers | 
at $18.48 are off rtc less than are 
October Uppers at $18.25; on the 
other hand the decline of 30 points | 
in January Sak. at $28.20 is slightly 
more than the decline in 
Sak. at $28.80, 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cottons 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St 


in 16 tol? 17 
1/16 in. to \& in 


November 


(Government 


Middlir 
tol R« 
16%4tol7 Me 17'4to1k'4 
2/16 in 18'%4tol9% 1914to20l4 
23 «to2ie 24 to26« 


1 

1 

1 & in ‘ 17 tol&e. 18 tol9 
1 3 

1 


% in 


Pasis on N Dec 13 


N. Y 38 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Nov.-Dec. shipment as follows: 
Medium Sakellaries 303¢c, unchanged 
Medium Uppers, 2034c, off 
Oct. 6. 
Oct 13 
as follows: 
Nov. 
Oct. 6. 


Boston for 


4c, from 


They report closing prices 


on the Alexandria exchange 
Oct. Uppers $18.25, off 


Sak. $28.80, off 23c from 


60c: 23 


PICKER ROOM 
STANDAR D-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The\dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
IZED YARN, insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 
SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO — MONTREAL 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns | 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mie 





| 


_}} bh 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 





Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” TOPS YARNS 
: W. C. GAUNT & CO. . E. DUVAL 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. a CHESTNUT S 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 








Incorporated 1904 | 











HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 
Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


Fer Knitters and Weavers 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St. Phila. Pa. 














O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
FOUNDED 1286 


Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madisen Ave., New York 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. | 
Sent TARNS 









| | Star Worsted Company 
381 Fou ve. ew Yer 
" ee ee P Y A R N S 


alien. FITCHBURG MASS 
$ e if 
| Threwn Salk Yarns | 

| emcee | enema tamper emcee 


) For Silk, Woolen Worsted 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WQORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 





YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 








BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Cotton and Knittmg Mills 
GARTH MFG. COMPANY Maanexit Spinning Co. Rockwell Woolen Co 
WEBSTER, MASS. Leominster, Mass. 


WOOLEN 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK Sella aid Manufacturers of S| 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS AME WOOLEN Weaving Yarns and MERINO RN | 
Tel, 4511 Passaic. ____72 Summer Street, Passaic, NJ. | | ALSO KNITTING YARNS || |} ynkOR WEAVING 204 KNITTING a) 
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Some Advances Seen 
in Medium Tops 


Higher Prices on 58s and 50s 
Grades—Noils Lagging Be- 
hind Threads 
Boston.—There has been a good 
healthy market in tops this week with 


some combers obtaining the best 
prices secured over the last three 
months. New business has _ been 
juite well distributed among men’s 


wear, dress goods and knitting inter- 
ests. Orders have been placed dur- 
ng the week on fine and % blood tops 
und also in high 3s blood. This latter 
top is the star performer of the mar- 
ket rising from $1.15 to $1.20 this 
week, combers for 

\ctual business has been placed in 
this grade at $1.17% and consider- 
ible business was offered at $1.15 but 
refused. Slightly higher prices have 
been secured also on a high % blood, 
sos tops and the quotation now stands 
at 9Sc-$1.00 with at least one combing 
concern indifferent to offers below 
$1.00. There has been a fair move- 
ment in 46s and 44s. 

The noil market is steady. More 
inquiries are being received. Prices 
have not advanced materially but show 
an upward trend. Medium grades are 
in better mill call. Specialty noils 
and colored noils continue inactive. 
Mill buying is still from hand-to- 
mouth at old prices. Noils are not 
doing as well in the matter of prices 
btained as is the case in good wastes. 
faking four grades of threads and 
four similar qualities of noils the 
comparison shows that as compared 
with a year ago the threads are down 
ive points only while the noils show 

loss of 26 points. This confirms 
the general opinion of the street that 
noils are lagging behind in the gen- 


eral substitute market and that they 
} 


$1.22. 


pressing 


ire due for a rise providing business 
olds up. The comparison is as 

Threads Noils Change 
Mt. 1925 occu ee 300 295 Off 5 
ae ea 295 269 Off 26 


Top and Noil Quotations 


lops—Boston 

MP estudiiinwaae ’ (64-66s) $1.40-$1.42 
Super 649 Aus. ......05000% 1.54- 1.55 
tal OE Gewese (60-623) 1.30— 1.32 
High 3 BROOD. . cee sc oe (G8) 1,.20- 1.22 
Aver. 5% blood........ (56s) 1.10—- 1.12 

W OE «sees (52-56s) 1.03- 1.05 
higt re (50s) -98- 1.00 
Ls 5:54 Gate saa win anne Let -90—- .91 
44s pat ore ocn Ree beseeeee -85—- .86 
Pe 2s s 5a RB pwns eae oe -82- .83 
MGS. « <URen ide aa wee ew éiwirn -82-— .83 
s—Bradford 
SM 5aderga patie haeict (70s) 4d 

Se ee ee (648) 51d 

a a at At atone (60s) 45d 
A DPE hths blood..... ... (568) 84d 
Quart lood 5 
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WORSTED YARNS 


First Test of Yarn Market Here 





Will Higher Yarn Prices Result in Smaller Consumption ?— 
Wool Advance a Factor 


PHILADELPHIA, 

IRST test of the yarn market since 
improvement in demand became 
noticeable, is rapidly approaching and 
according to many is actually at hand. 
For the last three months trading in 
both weaving and knitting yarns has 
been expanding in volume, consump- 
tion of yarns by manufacturers being 
greater than production by spinners as 
evidenced by the fact important de- 
creases in spinners’ stocks have been 
made during this interval. This im- 
provement has been steady during the 
month of September and at present 
gives indications of not yet having 
reached its maximum. Sales to dress 
goods mills have increased greatly 
during the last two weeks and as de- 
mand from men’s wear and outerwear 
manufacturers had been previously 
good, activity is now apparent in all 
three sections of the market. 


Large Volume—Small Profits 

Spinners at present have no com- 
plaint regarding the volume of busi- 
ness but have confined their remon- 
strances to the fact this business has 
been taken with little opportunity of 
making a great deal of profit on it, 
if any, due to the unusually small mar- 
gins on which spinners have been 
working. They have been buying 
wools in a hand-to-mouth fashion and 
as wool prices until recently were well 
stabilized they have been able to do 
this larger volume of business with 
no change in prices, no change of im- 
portance having been made in yarn 
quotations for more than three 
months, allowing spinners to keep 
their position in relation to wools but 
giving them no opportunity to raise 
them, a contingency not looked upen 
with favor by many spinners. 

Wool Prices Advanced 

This month domestic wools have 

been advanced, bright quarters, for ex- 


ample, now being held by dealers at 
five cents a pound, clean basis, above 
the price of a month ago. Spinners 
are now forced to pay more for other 
grades, including half blood and fine 
largely used in men’s wear and dress 
goods of this season. Those spinners 
who were fortunate enough to have 
purchased wool ahead several months 
ago are now in an advantageous posi 
tion, having lower priced raw mate- 
rial on hand with which to secure yarn 
contracts. Such spinners are the ones 
now refusing to advance their quota- 
tions in conformance with those of 
other spinners who are basing their 
yarn prices on higher figures they are 
now paying wool dealers. A review 
of the entire market indicates that the 
latter group is fast becoming a major- 
itv as few have large lines of cheaply 
purchased wools on hand with which 
to continue old yarn levels. 


First Test of New Market 

This. situation has, therefore, 
brought the improved yarn market to 
its first real test. Will higher yarn 
prices curtail buying by manufacturers 
or will good demand from mills con- 
tinue at the higher level without 
noticeable change in volume? The 
answer to this question will be de- 
cided within the next few weeks and 
is eagerly awaited by both manufac- 
turers and spinners. Higher raw ma- 
terial costs are regarded as likely by 
both wool dealers and spinners and the 
question then 
be able to pass this increase on to 
manufacturers or will spinners be 


arises will spinners 


forced to continue the present price 
level if they intend doing a volume 
varn business ? 


Stabilization Desired 


Although numerous instances of 
spinners raising prices, particularly 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s)..... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.30 
2-268 to 2-308, % bid. (48s)..... 1.30-1.35 
2-308 to 2-328, \% bid. S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)...... +» 1.40-1.45 
2-208, 34 bid. (56s)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-268, 34 bld. (568)............. 1.50-1.55 
yk rr 1.55-1.60 
2-328, % bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-368, % bid. (60s)............. 1.75-1.80 
2-408, % bid. (60-648).......... 1.80—1.85 
2-508, high % bid. (64s)........ 1.9&~2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
2-60s, fine (708)........0..eeeee. 2.65-2.75 


French System 


Sa Se We MA oii cock cbse 1.40-1.45 
20s, high 4 a 1.50-1.55 
ee es Cs a 6 0 0600.06 6600 1.55-1.60 
Oo) 8 OC ea 1.65-1.70 
Se Pe , ac cc ce evanvece 1.80-1.85 
40s, % bid. (60-648)....... «+s 1.90-1.95 
50s, (66-70s)...... a. .-- 2.15-2.20 
60s, (70s).....- ee ae 2.70-2.75 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s low \% bid. (448).......... 1.15-1.20 
2-188 to 2-20s 4 bid. (508)..... 1.25-1.30 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.30-1.35 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.35-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (568)..........6-. 1.50-1.55 
2-208, 4 bid. (608)..... Pore ee 


French Spun Merino White 


me EET . 1.55-1.60 
as os o> w 0's . 1,.65-1.70 
ee rere 1.75-1.30 
PO Ue vic adsesres 1.85-1.99 
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this been noticeable in French 
spun qualities which had declined out 
of line with the rest of the market, 
have been seen this week, leading one 
to assume that spinners are confident 
of being able to sell on a slightly 
higher price basis, the consensus of 
opinion among them is that higher 
prices will probably curtail sales to a 
certain dégree. Spinners have endeav- 
ored to stabilize their price list around 
sos Bradford spun, $1.80 
for 2-40s half blood, $1.60 for 2-36s 
three-eighths and $1.25 for 2-20s, 50s, 
knitting yarn, and it has been upon 
prices approximating these figures that 
the good business so far this fall has 
been ay Tt iked. 
Manufacturers’ Position 

It is also upon this price basis manu- 
facturers of men’s 
goods have priced their new lines on 
which they ‘are doing a fair to good 
volume of business at this time. What 
will occur when they are compelled 
to pay for example $2.05 for 2-50s 
and other counts in proportion remains 
to be seen. Manufacturers, however, 
are unanimous in stating it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that any tendency on 
the part of wool dealers and spinners 
to continually raise prices will have a 
quick and unmistakable effect upon 
the volume of yarns now being taken 
by them and in turn upon the volume 
ot worsted fabrics now being taken 
for public consumption. Manufac- 
turers in this connection are in a posi- 
tion closely approximating that of 
spinners, where a difference in their 
raw material costs or their selling 
prices either way will cause a differ- 
ence, sufficient to make this business 
profitable or unprofitable. 

Higher Prices Not Wanted 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that wool is one of the few com- 
modities that are rising at present, the 
majority declining and_ the 
frequently made that a 
continuance of the the 
former and in yarns, if this continues 
to develop, can only mean that the 
present expansion in demand will be 
shortened to that extent. The policy 
of stabilization has made much 
progress among spinners and a major- 
ity do not favor a period of specula- 
tion nor rising prices as being in their 
interest in the long run. This repre- 
a distinct change from former 
the trade 


has 


$2.00 for 2- 


wear and dress 


great 
assertion is 


advance in 


sents 
years and in the opinion ot 
represents an advance of considerable 
importance. 


} 


Several believe they are able to see 


indications of speculation in wool and 
this tendency in turn has affected 
eral spinners needing immediate sup- 
plies of a result yarn 
quotations have been advanced. It is 
apparent such spinners have not yet 
been able to book orders at the new 
level of prices, there being a sufficient 
selling at the old basis. 

These factors lead many to predict 


sev- 


wools and as 


number still 
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The Dominant Element in 
The Style World of Today 


Can be most satisfac- 
torily added to your 


pin Dpioiipiipe<| MSPS 
a PPP Ht f 


Resist woolens and worsteds by 
| Extra Fast decorating them with 
n and “American’’ Colored 

y Regular Spun Silk Yarns, widely 
A Dye recognized as “Always 
A Colors Dependable All Ways” 
; 

American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence.R.I]. » = = = = J Rhoson AvENvE 


aman 
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7 _ . 
Worsted Yarns—Continued | 
engthening of yarns but little Reeeivers Appointed for G. F. 
ce above the current level at this L . 
andman & Co. KP. UW Cc 
Low priced spinners who have “{;- §- District Court has appointed ocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
en Oo ee aie es Geedlant: of Sus. 
- a - — ae «ea Save Doak, Jr., Co., Inc., and Samuel B. 
oe ed: - — e ‘ — raised Haines, associated with Chas J. Webb 
hve cents are unable to secure & Sons Co., Inc., receivers in equity 


esS 4 I « vé 5 < ° ~ - > . . 
a. advance and these for G. F. Landman & Co., 308 Chest- > 
tendencies lead the trade to predict 


a a nut St., Philadelphia. Insufficient , Worsted Yarns 
— between” spinners, those who liquid assets is given as the cause for 
re going along at the market level, this action. G. F. Landman & Co., 
ne to shade this basis and yet are dealers in worsted and woolen 
se able * keep their costs low yarns, having branch offices in Cleve- 
enough to permit them to continue jand and Brooklyn. 
these prices, are pointing the way for ; q ‘ 
a mediate future. : : According to inventory made as of 
Sept. 25, 1926, assets of the company 
were listed at $793,356 and liabilities 

Broader Yarn Market at $722,200. After affairs of this com- 

ieee pany have been liquidated by the 

slow Expansion Taking Place on "eceivers, it is reported that a new 
OAd Price Level corporation will be formed to trade 

under the name of G. F. Landman, 
Corp., to sell worsted, woolen, silk and 
cotton yarns on commission. This 
company will be incorporated under 
laws of Delaware. Officers will be 
mills, Some spinners are quite G, F. Landman, president; G. FE. 
making yarns but not profits, it 

Call for spot varns is heavier 

ing counts for heavy-weight fab 
in which repeat orders are being 
ecured. Novelties and mixtures con 


Office and Wits Ghornton, RK. J. 


——— = 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


ston.—The worsted varn market 
oader, less confined to knitting 

and embraces various counts 
sumed in men’s wear and dress 


ce ies t de 


(Juinn, secretary and treasurer. 


j - 
Landman, vice-president; Frank C 2 . Direct 





nue ictl Bs TI 2 arKke as hol > - W d M . Y 
ie ee Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 
es 1 avo oO e Dbuvel ere 

re no accumulations anywhere and Rayon Yarn for Decoration WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
ould demand further expand this The Special Yarns Corp. of South AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

pen the Way to secure more rea- Boston has issued several sets of cards 
ble values on yarns. showing a wide range of rayon two- 
ae : : ‘ ply and rayon and cotton worsted and 
idford spinners having covered bead, 
; : spun silk faney twist suitable — tor 
ROGUES 200 2 MOM GF IW Co of wales and worsted 
e retusing to meet recent slight ad fabrics Exact details are given of 
in top values. They still find it the action of the yarn in connection ‘ - ‘ 
ficult to convert higher top values with various processes. This company UALITIES that increase sales are 
dvanced yarn prices. More busi has been making a specialty of studying found in Woolmix the yarn of 


vould be done if the coal situa- the requirements of the woolen and wor adaptability. 
were less threatening There is sted trade tor several vears and 1s ta 
° iliar air eo} n 
to believe that goods distrib- miliar with their problems 


Investigate the possibilities of Woolmix 
ire withholding orders until the 


. ‘ : i i > | 
return to work. The only re. New Power Specialty Co. Branch in your business! 
idvances in yarn values have The Power Specialty Co. has opened 
n single 16s oul i an additional branch office in Room 709 
« 5 > 


Security Bldg., 209 Grant Ave., Milwau 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES kee, Wis., to extend its service to present 
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UNUSUAL SOFTNESS 


DU PONT 


SUPER EXTRA 


RAYON 


Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality = 
veg. U S. Pat. Office 
DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Rayon Is Aided 


by Lower Cotton 


Increased Operations in Cotton 
Mills Would Mean More Rayon 
Used This Season 
Demand was steady and fairly 
large last week for rayon with both 
importers and domestic houses getting 
their share of the business. So far 
during the fourth quarter there has 
been no disposition on the part of buy- 
ers to take the bit in their teeth and 
run away with the market, but just 
the same the volume has been larger 
than during the months following the 
cut in prices. An increased demand 
for the 300 denier yarns was noted 
last week. Cotton mills appear to be 
increasing the quantities of 300 denier’ 
taken as compared with the staple 150 

denier. 

A propos of the cotton buyers, it is 
of interest to consider the ettects of 
the very recent and extended decline 
inraw cotton. There can be no ques 
tion but what a movement of prices 
such as has been experienced in the 
ast three or four weeks will have im- 
portant effects one way or the other. 
Little suggests itself in the situation 
to indicate a lessened use of rayon 
cause Of the decline. Instead there 
ife many reasons to anticipate an in- 
reased use. First and foremost it is 
iimost an axiom to state that the 
wer prices will bring an increased 
lemand for cotton goods and in- 
reased oferations in cotton mills. In- 
reased operations would mean that a 
arger quantity of rayon would be 
used to weave with the cotton yarns 
1s the vogue for rayon and cotton 
mixtures is certainly here to stay. A 
lower price for cotton linters might 
iso have a favorable influence on 


production costs for rayon. . 





To Represent Industrial Rayon 
in Utica 

The Industrial Fibre Co. announces 
the appointment of Dalglish & Co. of 
Utica, N. Y., as its representatives on 
Industrial rayon. Mr. Dalglish has 
ior many years represented an impor- 
tant fine cotton yarn account. 


Avram and Haubold Arrange- 
ment 
M. H. Avram & Co., engineers, New 
have concluded arrangements 
e Haubold Co., rayon equip- 
ment ‘manufacturer of Chemitz, Ger- 
whereby the former company 
ve, in this country only, its 
tigincering service in connection with 


or} 


“ st} 


Haubs machinery. This does not en- 
ta change in the selling agency 
tthe Haubold equipment which re- 
mains the hands of J. J. Krehbiel, of 
‘ew ork. However, complete co- 


operation will be achieved between the 
two companies so that a full service 
may be offered including the furnish- 
ing of equipment and its installation 
or application to the point of actual 
operation. 








Rayon Notes From Britain 
(Special to TExtTitE Wor tp) 






Advance 
Manchester 
show exports of cotton and rayon mix- 
ture piece goods in the month of Au- 
gust as follows: 


figures obtained by the 
Chamber of Commerce 


Country August, 1926 July, 1926 


Sq. Yards Sq. Yards 
British India 2,133,184 2,116,996 
COmOGEE se. 20:2 Was 305,700 *426.854 
Avstraiee . «6s 375,196 587,128 
Dutch E. Indies. 283,699 252,646 
MMU wcsaieasc 147,716 137,987 
Brazil Ve 215,188 197,615 
oo eee 204,653 177,676 
Central America 199,361 199,026 
China eae 118,857 71,735 
Venezuela ..... 176,918 241,256 
Isritish So. Africa 307,322 229,164 
Straits Settle- 

MOREE .cecece 151,017 249,818 
Brit. West Africa 116,327 84,362 
ae 106,011 141,929 
SPRINT St o.oo ee 951,578 1,444,440 

Totals i. sks 5,792,727 6,558,632 


It will be noted that while exports to 
Canada and Australia have fallen off, 
\frica and 
countries have notably 

There has been a large de 
crease in exports to “other countries,’ 
the most important among which are 
New Zealand and the Argentine 


those to China, South 
other 


creased. 


x * * 

Further particulars are now avail 
able as to the debenture share issue t 
be made by Harbens Ltd., of Gol 
borne. The new? issue will take the 


form of 614% second debenture stock 
and £100,000 will be issued at £95 
the existing shareholders. The com 
pany has secured the services of two 
men formerly in leading positions 
with the Enka Co. and is increasing 
its weekly output to nine tons. 
* * * 

The large new works which have 
been erected by Courtaulds Ltd. at 
Wolverhampton haye now been 
opened but production is as yet only 
on a very small scale. The coal strike 
has greatly interfered with the orig 





RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


inal plans but the 
machinery is being proceeded with as 


installation ot 


fast as possible 
* * * 

The total amount of rayon yarn 
charged with excise duty during the 
first six months of this year was I2,- 
033,348 Ibs. Owing to the possibility 
of variation in the amounts of the 
carry-over of stocks between the 
beginning and the end of the period, 
this cannot be taken as an exact guide 
to British production but it is prob- 
ibly very near. 

* 

It is reported that the British Enka 
\rtificial Silk Co.’s first unit at Ain 
tree near to Liverpool will be opened 
during October. 

+ * * 


Che International Textile Exhibi 
tion opened Oct. 1 in Manchester 
A preliminary survey of the exhibits 
shows that rayon is a marked feat- 
ure of almost every stand. Among 
the many features of the exhibition 
pride of place must be given to the 
historical pageant of dress and the 
mannequin parades arranged by the 
recently formed British Model House 
in London. 

\ full description of the rayon 
features of the exhibition is being 
prepared for TextTiLE WorLp 


es * * 

\ company known as Wooltex 
(China) Ltd. has been formed in 
London with the object of manufac 
turing so-called artificial wool by the 


De Wolf patents and 
\nother company with the same name 


is to be formed 


secret processes 


hortly for the es- 


blishment of a plant in this country. 
x * * 

lwo of the larger firms in this 

country specialize in the manu 


facture of artificial silk goods have 
just issued reports. Wardle & Daven- 
port of Leek, show a profit of £61,- 
083 against £128,309 but have main 
tained the dividend of 15% though 
without allowing the extra bonus of 
5° given in the last two years. Fras. 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier 
5 BE $2.40 2: 35 
45 2.30 s4D 
.35-2.50 .20-2.35 
.50 ate ara 
.25 .10 95 
.05 .90 ‘a0 
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.90 a .60 
. 00 .85 .70 
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veo .60 45 
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Denier wa “B” 
200"... 1.70 See 
Si cs< Rsee 40 


.05-2.20 300... 50 .40 


450.... 1.35-1.45 oo 
600.... 1.45 soo 
900.... 1.35 


.70-1.95  - 


Super extra. 


CELANESE 








Hinde & Hardy report profits of £28,- 
255 against £41,863. The ordinary 
lividend of 10% is maintained al- 
though the capital has been increased 
during the year. There is no doubt 
that on account of the upset caused 
by the imposition of the customs 
duties last year and by the serious 
dumping which then took place, these 
companies have had a hard year. In 
some cases also they anticipated the 
reduction in the price of yarn made 
in July this year and were conse- 
quently working on a smaller profit 
margin. It is apparent that matters 
are now improving as it is unreason- 
able to think that dividends would 
have been maintained under the pres- 
ent industrial circumstances here, un- 
less there was very good reason to 
inticipate that the worst period was 
over 
x * 
SPAIN 

Che rapid growth of artificial silk 
consumption in Spain has led to plais 
tor the erection of another rayon 
plant financed by French and Spanish 
interests, says the Berlin Textil-Zei- 
tung. At the present time there are 
three plants in Spain including one at 
Barcelona financed by the Breda Co 
ol Holland 


Will Not Produce Rayon 
Canadian Firm Decides Against 


This Step 

MONTREAL, Quesec.—The Domin- 
ion Textile Company will not enter 
he rayon field. Some time ago, the 
inanagement studied carefully the pos- 
sibilities of manufacturing rayon, and 
it was thought that eventually this 
might be undertaken. But after giv- 
ing consideration to the possibilities 
of the field, the management decided 
against expanding along these lines. 
And as far as can be learned no fu- 
ture expansion in the rayon field is 
even contemplated at the present time. 

The Dominion Textile Co.’s mills 
are now operating at about 85% full 
time. This is considered a good show- 
ing in view of the competition which 
the cotton textile companies have 
been experiencing from countries with 
depreciated currencies, such as 
France, Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The textile industry as a whole has 
materially less protection to-day than 
it had in 1914. Each year some re- 
duction has been introduced in the 
tariff—usually in the shape of a draw- 
back which has lowered the amount 
of protection afforded the industry. 

Another consideration in the Cana- 
dian situation is the need to maintain 
adequate machine shop equipment to 
care for inevitable breakage or else 
a very large stock of repair parts 
must be carried. This difficulty is not 
encounteret in the English textile 
plants as there are many equipment 
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oo DUPLAN——_——- 








SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


SIZE Your 


Vew York Office Southern O ffice 


135 MADISON AVE. JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





(with or without copping attachments ) 


Adjustable for winding Hard and Soft 
Silk, Rayon and fine Cotton on bobbins, 
quills or cops. 


40 Spindle Capacity—Slow Starting and Stopping Con- 
trol—3 speed Traverse change—high or low speed— 
Motor or Belt drive. 
: 
| ——See iso —— BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


| CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG—— 








PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
| Represented in the South by FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 


| The EASTWOOD Quiller 
| 








RAYON 


Mills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 





AN IDEAL WINDER FOR RAYON 





| iF 8 
Steel Pipe Frame Construction and Rigid 
Traverse Motion 
also 
Raschel Warpers—6 yd. and 8 yd. Warpers 
and Other Silk Machinery 


The Sipp Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. Jo. —seecis— 


is 
CONSOLIDATED TEX 
——CATALOG— 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnson Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


October 16, 1‘ 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


od textile machinery companies in 


jose proximity to the mills. No such 
stuation exists in Canada. 

The average mill in Canada carries 
, three months’ supply of cotton. It 
s a rarity to find a spinning mill 
vith a warehouse in England. There 
ye mills order a week’s supply, or 
»atract with the shipper for a sched- 
sed supply of raw material. 


Spun Silk Steady 





less Interest Is Shown but Prices 
Remain Unchanged 
There was a smaller volume of buy- 
og noted last week in spun silk but 
pices held steady. Manufacturers 
appear to have covered themselves 
moderately ahead and are now waiting 
got so much for lower prices as for 
etter indications as to the volume 
ty can do in coming months. The 
ck of any flucutations to speak of in 
the spun silk market has been com- 
mented on favorably by users. As a 
matter of fact prices have held on 
practically an unchanged 
nearly six months. 


basis for 
(Juotations are as 


follows 

“—?2 . $5.75 30—2. $5.25 
W—2 5.60 20—2.. woe 5.00 
i—2 9.45 60—1...... 4.65 


Thrown Silk Weaker 





Less Interest Is Shown in the Crepe 
Yarns—Hosiery Buying 

Broad silk manufacturers were less 
inclined to operate in the staple crepe 
yarns last week and this combined 
with the withdrawal of hosiery buyers 
resulted in a less active market. The 
dsinclination of mills to operate at 
his time is not surprising in view of 
the quieter conditions in the fabric 
markets. Many buyers have contracts 
‘0 cover themselves for the balance of 
tober and well into November so 
that a week or two of quiet is to be 
expected. 

The tendency toward weakness 
chown by the raw silk market possibly 
nfluenced hosiery buyers to some ex- 
ent, for little hosiery tram was 
ought. It was thought that the week 
ust past would see additional con- 
‘racts placed for hosiery tram but 
‘uch was not the case. Prices for 
tepes and tram were reduced late in 
‘te week rather substantially, and at 















SUMMARY OF 
Exchange at 3 m/s 


Cost C. I. F. New York 


nine of the week. 


price 


decline in cotton. 


‘the lower 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Prices moved downward in Yokohama last week, Best No. 
1 X breaking to 1550 Yen as against 1600 Yen at the begin- 
Transactions increased as quotations 
declined on exporter covering. For the week they amounted 
to the respectable total of 7,000 bales in addition to unfixed 
contracts settled on Oct. 11. 
on the Bourse trading which was exceptionally heavy. Prices 
dropped on the Exchange, the spot month losing over 100 
points and the February delivery 150 points. 
the sharp break appeared to lie outside of the silk market. 
Speculators are reported to have taken a bearish position due 
to the break on the New York Stock Exchange and the 


levels a_ slightly better 
response was noted. A considerable 
majority are still holding off in the 
hopes of still lower quotations. 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Double 
po ae ee eae $7.60 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.60 


Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.55 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 
oo! eee ra eee eee 7.35 
Japan Crepe 2 thd XXA on bobbins 
oe eee ae 7.95 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 
EE? cca a.we ausuad 6 daeeedaee §.75 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.60 





Raw Silk Lower 
Market Off Considerably as 
Yokohama Declines 50 Yen 
Prices in the New York market 
moved off 25¢ to 30c a pound last 
week. These lower quotations ap- 
plied principally to Japan silks as 
Cantons declined only slightly while 
Shanghai silks held unchanged and 
Italians advanced. Importers con- 
tinued to press sales even late in the 
week when prices were low apparently 
in the expectation of covering still 
lower down. High grade 13/15 silk 
went off with the rest, but it was in 
the warp sizes that the real cheap 
otfers were noted. Crack XX 
20/22s could be bought without dif- 
ficulty at $5.87'% and sellers would 
not be likely to turn down $5.85. This 

refers to L/C silk. 

At the end of the week importers 
commented on a very good demand 
that made its appearance. Many 
manufacturers took advantage of the 
break to take on part of their spring 
requirements and others will buy on 
any further recession. Cantons did 
not sell below the $4.40 level which 
was touched two weeks ago. Offers 
on the same basis were heard, how- 


ever. 
(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra.. 13/15 $6 55 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra.. 13/15 6 35 
Japan Filature, Double Extra......... 13/15 6 25 
Japan Filature, Best X.............+5. 13/15 6 15 
Japan Filature, X......ccccccccsecesese 18/16 6 10 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X.. .. 13/15 6 05 
Canton Filature, New Style.... . 14/16 4 55 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 20/22 4 40 


Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Anchor’’ grade. 6 90 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘“Three Dancer’’ 
grade 





Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon................++- 3 00 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Revere Knit- 
ting Mills, Jasper & Hagert Streets, 


manufacturers of ladies’ and children’s 
hosiery, started overtime operation this 
week, being well sold ahead on their 
lines of boys’ and misses’ sport hose. 





SILK CABLES 
1550 Yen 


4914 
$6.05 


Much interest centered 


Reasons for 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Boston Representatives: . 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St. Boston 
Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 












Lofty ideals are not expected to excuse neglect 
of the primary essentials in manufacturing 


The Value of the 


KLOTSCO 
Raw SilK Cleaner 


together with the obtainable perfected Seriplane 
enables you to determine the grade of Raw Silk 
when it is running on the machine. That’s the 
proper place to do it—like eating the pudding 
for proof. 






——_——— 





One Piece Plate 












Think this over and consider an installation of 
cleaners; value far greater than their cost. 










Thousands in use by leading manufacturers. 


“IT STAYS PUT” 


W.J.Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


Agents for Foreign 
Countries 


Lavigne @ Suter Universal Winding Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Providence, Rhode Island | 








Sales Agents 
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“‘If it’s Hood 
It’s Good’’ 


““If it’s Hood 
It’s Good ” 





As You Sow— 


You cannot hope to get more out of anything than you put in. This 
applies in every phase of life and business. Comb Circles and Fallers 
are no exception. For over forty years the R. H. Hood Company have 
used only the best materials, worked up with the greatest possible care 
by skilled labor. The result—the R. H. Hood Company are now the 
largest and best equipped manufacturers of Comb Circles and Fallers 
in America. 





19th & Westmoreland Sts., 
comsoiltafeb txt Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 






FuUOCKS 
WO QY anno CO TRON 
FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD 


RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
rial Samples Supplied Gratis 


_ Coaremont Waste Mec Co,penw, CLAREMONT Ni 


Mr. I Kno-Wool says: 


“Of all the sad words of telephone or tele- 
gram the saddest are these—‘I can’t make 
delivery’ ” 











Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIGN WOOL — 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON| 


Company 


le —_— 


— 


SCOURED WOOL 


Some mills are losing profitable business 
by being short of raw stock. On this 
market you aren't gambling. Why not 
have a few weeks’ supply ahead? 












GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbenixzing by Dry Precess 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
'| 1967-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
'| 140 S. Front Stzeet - Philadelphia 
Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED (4, WOOLS 





General Fiber Co. M. Salter & Sons | 
Reliable Graders of WOOLEN RAGS | 
WOOLEN RAGS REWORKED WOOL | 
Chieago—Illinois Custom Carbenizing and PF cking 
Graded Linseys a Specialty CHELSEA, MASS. _J 


| 
: =——— 


Home Office & Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 


aerial Wool 
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Substitute Orders 
Continue Slow 


Woolen Rags and Clips Moving 
to W oolen Mills—Thread Wastes 
More Active 


Business is not coming in very 
rapidly to manufacturers of reworked 
wools. The recent strong movement 
in woolen rags has been brought 
shout by woolen mill demand, makers 
ff satinets, overcoatings and tweeds. 
Many of these establishments are 
equipped to pick their own rags and 
tis from them rather than from the 
reworked wool plants that the strong 
femand for white and light-colored 
materials has emanated. 


Current business seems to drift 

more to the big fellows who are able 
) cut overhead, purchase all kinds 
f supplies on a near-cash basis and 
who have also natural advantages 
covering proximity to consumers, 
water power and relatively cheap for- 
eign labor. Clips of most sorts con- 
tinue to move to mills at fairly strong 
prices. The manufacturer rather 
than the substitute maker is the big 
utlet for these commodities. Tan 
los, serges and tricotines are in fair 
lemand the latter bringing as high 
Mixed clips, light worsteds, 
and powder are 
iso moving. Blue worsted is taking 
arest on a 4Ic level. In old mate- 
rials the tendency is upward though 
held in check by mill buying. The 
nly recent advance has been in 
oarse light merino which is up half 
acent to roc. Buying of blue serges 
as been satisfied for the time being 
ut the rag is firm around gc. 


as 52c 


blue overcoatings 


Mills in receipt of additional cloth 
business are showing less opposition 
to slightly better values on their raw 
materials. The amount of fine draw- 
ng lap available is very small nor is 
there any sizable amount of the me- 
lium qualities. Colored laps and col- 
red threads are moving very slowly 
nthe Boston market and fine carbon- 
ed burr waste as well as the medium 





~ 


garnets are all doing better. Mohair 
stes are showing more activity. 
iports of waste silk from the Orient 
inue to arrive to New England 
Thread wastes continue to arrive 
tom Bradford not in large quantities 


in the long run total up quite con- 


lerabl These and similar mate- 
tals furnish the chief source of ac- 
‘ity in the market at this time and 
Sightly better prices are obtainable 
n both medium and fine grades. The 
mill Waste situation in Bradford 
‘OWs much improvement and sellers 
‘re able to get higher prices on most 
‘rts. (notations are firm in Brad- 
‘ord but show no further advance. 


WOOL 


Strife in China Affects Carpet Wool 





Problem as to When Large Potential Stocks There Will Be 
Exported 


PHILADELPHIA 

HE almost total absence of China 

wools from world markets has been 
keenly felt by American manu factur- 
ers of carpets and rugs, who in past 
years have consumed about half of 
these wools. Exports from China in 
recent years, since internal conditions 
there became acute, have reached ex- 
ceedingly small proportions and have 
tended to bring about a situation in 
regard to available supplies of spot 
wools in this country, that has been 
termed as “critical” by one of the 
largest manufacturers here. 


Effects Now Being Felt 

Rising prices of all carpet wools 
here during recent weeks with an in- 
crease at Liverpool sales last month 
have brought these conditions before 
the trade in a very positive manner. 
Prices here and abroad have advanced 
because of the expanding demand from 
manufacturers, who are receiving a 
considerable larger valume of orders 


\ 


than at any time this year. They 
have consumed stocks of surplus wools 
in their warehouses and have been 
unable to locate stocks of any im- 
portance in dealers’ hands. As a result 
prices are being bid upward by manu- 
facturers who have all decided to 
come into the market again, at the 
same time, to replenish their depleted 
stocks and in view of stock situation 
to be assured of an adequate supply 
of suitable wools. 


Recent Export Statistics 


Comparing exports with amounts 
received at port from interior of 
China, reports indicate that from Sep- 
tember, 1924, to July, 1925, there ar- 
rived from the interior, 407,547 piculs. 
showing exports practically balanced 
receipts during this period. In con- 
trast to this the report shows that from 
September, 1925, until July, 1926, only 
188,924 piculs arrived from the inte- 
rior, indicating receipts from interior 
in 1925-1926 have been less than half 








Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Domestic 
. 75—80 
ERO GIRO! ono vecseeews ss cc's 45—46 oe commen RL art n ee re 65 0 
MIEN Sas w9:9 oo oa'e.0 0 e608 40—41 ‘ : Bas ee Ek eee ea a 
% blood ...... Se eiaie nes 44—45 Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
ick cartan NG 5% aa: 5-86 a 44—45 Turkey Fair OV. ...cccccccccees 40—43 
ie, PAMMNMEET Je te dng dediin ‘Shae’, a.0',@, 010. nnele 6 14-45 CADDO FIFO 2 ccs ccc cccesvccsses 38—40 
e F Foreign Clothing and Combing 
California (In Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) fcoured Rasis—Cape: ca 
N ™ 2 Super 12 months ....... .95—1.00 
Baathenn, 12 ee ee 1.08—1.08 Super 10-12 months .... .88— .92 
OMCRORM, BE BID. 0.0 dn 6-004s:0re .85 -90) Anestralian : 
CO er eer ee 1.07—1.12 
Texas a aia aol '97—1.00 
* a er eee ee .85— . 
(Scoured Basis) een: ae eee srs = - 
i OE ee 1.08—1.10 Montevidee : 
PIL S Ss base es wwe cows ee ee eee ae ee a 42—48 
SOU ar Fak “a os. haa all valance anal ate 0 oes 10 41 
Pulled —Eastern D08 ..... totes veeeeee 837—88 
(Scoured Basis) as oe Le 29— 30 
Billie wcisvaxswtens vewsvvas PO Sa BOAO. 6 so ss csc ds 27— 28 
. aed Coeocewcseces geccce oo — — Foreign Carpet 
Cesar tha a been _— “a (Grease Basis in Bond) 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


China: Combing 
Szechuen ass't 
Cordova 





: Scotch Black Face 
; (Seoured Basis) East India: Kandahar 
Peer errr 1.12—1.15 ee a ere ee 
NE telson 5 una wigs 40 0b 1,.00—1.05 Joria 
OE ee ee eer ee ee nee 
ME ah ren sac ici Sis 91 .93 Iceland, class 1...... 
PEON Sd osecet sheer we ss .81 -83 Iceland, class 2 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 
ame WIGS ccc ccesecccocskela—i. 58 CTE IE a oca<ecdccsic § — 8% 
Wame CHOTOS - .cccveceevs .88— .90 Wi THES siccece backews 18 —19 
Thread White Worsted— Pe GO beet cvsiwewns 6 — 6% 
MS aie cs wi a tiwiacel ean ass a .838— .87 Serges— 
MeN craigs Se am Ke an & .7T8— .82 MEL eeth ee naeeeeeen eee 8%4— 9 
a aie aid .RR— .72 IS a a bik Galea athe: ace a ahi 6%— 7 
ere aces .55— .57 BO raleigh areas hearer ice ica 14 —15 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit 
WE os ia ak caenaee She ees -41— .48 ERE i cvkacek baa eae awn 45 —47 
OS arr - .85— .88 2A Gee 164%4—17 
GC WOE évccssuace -.. .88— .B5 Light Hoods ............25 -—26 
ME kM cedsc% ewenne’ -30— .32 
Worsteds— 
Card— ERNE ccccccdescsconcese Oi ow SE 
Fine white ...... Serr oe IEG” « exe .iaiecg sain molalaseunan 8%— 9 
Medium white ......... -38— .42 DN ic ccen cow erwane ---- 84%— 9 
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the amount of wool received the year 
previous. 

How much wool remains in the in- 
terior which cannot be shipped to ports 
because of civil war in China can only 
be estimated. Accurate information 
on this cannot be obtained from 
average export statistics, as many in 
the trade are of the opinion a consid- 
erable portion of this stock which has 
been stored, in most cases, in the open 
and under uncovered warehouses, will 
not be adaptable for all manufacturing 
purposes because of exposure during 
this long period and due to improper 
care. It is also felt that the number 
of sheep in the interior has been re- 
duced drastically during the years of 
strife, farmers being dependent upon 
these animals for their food supply, 
not having been able to exchange their 
wool for food as in peace times. 

Granting the assumption of several 
that possibly 90,000,000 Ibs. of China 
wool might become available for ship- 
ment to should internal condi- 
tions favorable, there is a 
decided feeling among both manutac- 


pe rts 
become 


turers and dealers that it will prove 
impossible to this potential 
supply to rapidly enough to 
break prices. Railroad 
water transportation 
there are far from being adequate to 
bring this large stock to market at one 
time and many here estimate that upon 


bring 
ports 
carpet 

facilities and 


wool 


signing of peace, when that occurs, 
between the various factions in China, 
it will take a year to get the accumu- 
lated stocks to 
volume. 


world markets in 


Future Supplies Uncertain 


It is assumed that at some future 
date American manufacturers will re- 
ceive larger supplies China. 
When this will this 
time, as uncertain ever; when it 
does transpire that shipments from the 
interior begin, the trade feels this will 
arrive in world markets and especially 
in United States, as we take the largest 
portion, slowly enough to make any 
sudden decline in prices unlikely, al- 
though its influence will no doubt 
gradually be felt as supplies from this 
source again become normal. 


from 
be remains, at 


as 


In the meantime manufacturers must 
have wools, and other countries from 
which carpet are 
benefitting. There has been a more 
active request for East Indias, Scotch 
Blackface, Arabian, Iceland, and Rus- 
sian wools. The latter source of supply 
for carpet wools has been uncertain 
and dealers are pessimistic concerning 
it, not believing it will prove practical 
to obtain large quantities from that 
country at this time. There are only 
a limited number of wools that can be 
imported under paragraph tror of the 
tariff law paying carpet wool duty and 
the supply can not be rapidly expanded 
in these countries to meet the present 


we secure wools 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON ( Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 





“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 





ae Staak ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE © 
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_|| OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION | a 

: RAW & THROWN SILK i 

5 ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano®* WASHTENAW AVENUES : : 

: First Class Quality 
z E CHICAGO 3 Washable 
») = z|= 





Supplied in 


HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


Ce ee SKEIN 
[ w | = uA (=) & ch Re C. A.SNODGR ASS pnb 


FOR 320 JAMES BLDG. ed 
EVERY CHATTANOOGA TENN. WARPS 
PURPOSE TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 VOAS EAs 


NATURAL 


“’ SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 


ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


For Manufacturing | 
Purposes 


Hanks, dyed, single and twisted 


tw | aa [=| SPINNFASER-AK TENGESELLSCHAFT 


TESTING APPARATUS ELSTERBERG, SAXONY, GERMANY 


FOR 


Spinners of Artificial Silk | 
| 





YARNS and CLOTH eG R AYON Wer 
DYEDV 
The Seri-Plane is a big time on COPS -CONES -SPOOLS 


saver for the spinner of yarns — ‘ ~ s 
the s; fy Ray Prompt - Efficient and Reliable crt 


lo the manufacturer it will show 


by a sia bie how ie see semen © YARN €0- 57 EAST limsSLNEW 


will look in the cloth 





Oe or Wewill demonstrate thismachine 
SERI-PLANE hismachine 
PE Cea ee. and its advantages to you 
Spindle, Yarn Cleanliness and Evenness Tester 


ALFRED SUTER, 200 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 


S. FEATHER CO. 
110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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-@ FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


‘‘As Good as the Best’ 
| — , PASSAIC BOBBIN CO., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 












VAI RD UALS 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST. LINE BUILT IN OES OA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr.J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


RAYO TO PSNOILS 
PICARDED 

mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends j 

LL.INC.,505- Sm AVE.,NEW YORK C CITY Z 


EECO tera NTATIVES: WM 8 STEWART » SONS, LTD, TORONTO 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 


anteed. 
FAST 











Put up in proper form for 
WEAVING 





KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK 

















PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 





Jes. T. Pearson & Sons (. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Phila2elphia, P« 5 
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11 imser ] declit I 
ool supplies \ lead u 
carpet and rug manutac 
} ‘ +} 
ecently made the assertion this 
ean Wools going into IQ27 Cal 


net ade by our mills may cost 35 


more than a year ago. 


Wool Market Steady at Top 


\o Pronounced Swing but Medium 
Wools Slightly Higher 


—lhe market 
Street a healthy 
nd the wool that has been pu 

during the 
been 
actual 


BostONn wool on 


Summiet is in condi 
ton 
chase 


week 


last two three 


mills 


or 


has by covering 


tor fabrics It 
said that there is any 
manufacturers are 


against orders 
cannot be 
dence that willing 
to buy much ahead and yet if the truth 
were they probably have 
more the aggregate in their 
warehouses than they had at the time 
of the last Government wool stock re- 
port which showed that wools held by 
manufacturers July I were in smallest 
total many years. no 
particular to the market, 
either up or down, at home or abroad. 
\ price equilibrium on a fairly high 
level has been reached but whether 
temporary or permanent remains to be 


evi 


known no 
WOt | in 


ior There is 


swing wool 


sen. The Continent short of wool 
has been the chief sustaining factor 
both in Australia and in London. In 
Boston and in Bradford there is an 
optimism tempered by caution, spin- 
ners and topmakers applying the 
brakes. ‘The cross currents of the 


various markets are numerous and er- 


ratic.”” Demand for wool on Summer 
Street seems rather nervous, buyers 
ma hand-to-mouth basis asking im 
mediate shipments. Manufacturers 
seem to be in a rather feverish haste 
to get fabrics ordered out of their 
mills. Steady standard business is 


lifficult to secure and equally difficult 
to retain. 

Worsted mill buyers are still inter- 
ested in territory wools and it would 
vem as though the mill trend toward 


a relatively larger consumption of do 


mestic staple was still in force. 
Woolen mills are buying California, 
New Mexico and similar scoured 
wools, some East Indias, also domes 


(( ontinued on 18o) 


page 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
“ols at Boston, also imports at 
Yhiladelphia and New York for the 
veek ended’ Oct. 9, based upon data 


mpile| by the Market News Service 





Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
Ss, Department of Agriculture, are as 
7 
Hows, in Ibs. : 

Week 

Ended 
I Oct. 9 1926 1925 
“ 895, 000 142, 895, 000 117, 000, 000 
mug 1,481,000 153,028,000 181,547, 00 


2,376,000 295,923,000 248,547,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 











seston 1,481,000 153,028,000 131,547, 000 
. bt 1,076,000 37,693,000 71, 632, 000 
York 2,676,000 47,340,000 54,400,000 

Total 5,233,000 2838, 061, 000 


Worsted Wools 


\ctive 


Further Advances in Carpet Wools 
Furnish Market Feature 
PiILADELPUIA | 
demand tor worsted wools 


Ot prices Is } issing 


root 
~ \ 


turers to dealers hie lattes 
holding firmly and “u4re mt t 
sell limited juantity es at a tiie Sale 
Oot quarter blood ace and terri 
and fine and fine medium this wee 
total a large quantity, dealers report 
ing these sales at full market level, the 
quarter blood territory, for example 
calling for more than 100,000 Ibs 
one instance, sold for Ste clean, con 


ring with current quotations of 82 
| 


to &3c. Several dealers state the last 
two weeks have been the most active 
so far for worsted wools Sales of 
bright quarters have been made as 


high as with dealers now asking 


45¢ about 7&c clean 
Worsted wools are leading those re 


y4c 
to 40¢c, costing 
quired by woolen mills, this being 
reverse 


the 
when 
confined to 
woolen wools with expectation of the 


ot 


previous conditions 


demand and activity was 


usual good demand from local — knit 
ting yarn spinners for quarter blood 
grades. Pulled and = scoured wools 
have advanced three to five cents. 
scoured basis, and manutacturers are 
now curtailing purchases to  smalles 
lots, although a= fair demand — for 


woolen wools exists at the higher 
range. Where mills are able to secure 
good : supers at 85c they are inte1 
ested in large lines but when quoted 
the new price of 88c to goc for best 
Xs they are reducing commitments to 
iedium sized quantities. 

Although manufacturers feel that 
by reducing the size of purchases they 
may be able to force prices back to the 
&sc level for Bs, dealers assert there is 
little opportunity of this developing as 
stocks of low-priced pullings in deal 
ers’ hands are reported to have heen 
well cleaned out during the 
flurry and dealers are now holding 
wools which they took from pullers at 
the higher range of prices which will 
not permit further sales of importance 
at the old level except at a loss. 


recent 


Excitement in the market is fur 
nished by carpet wools. Prices here 
and abroad are extremely firm and 
continuing to rise rapidly. Wools 


selling in many instances seven cents a 
pound the similar lots 
were sold for in September 
ing a 
priced wools, 
turers more 
instances. 


above prices 
. represent 
drastic low 
manufac 


clean in 


increase in these 
now 


than 


costing 
50° most 
China wools are practically 

+ of the market so far as import? 
sized lots are concerned, and 
strong. East Indias continued 
the advance after closing at Livernool 
sales and dealers are quoting Vica- 
neer at 4%c and Jorias at 4c to ‘oc 
Aleppos have been quoted this week at 
37¢ in primary market or the approx- 
imate figures now being quoted by 
dealers here. This rapid advance in 
raw material is causing apprehension 
among American carpet and rug 


prices 
have 


257,579,0 Manufacturers. 


WORLD 


“THE BROADBENT” | 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
| substantially constructed extractors on the market | 








Electrically driven type No. 4 
machine illustrated is made in the following sizes, 36”, 
72” and 84”. 


No Complicated Mechanism—Great 
and Foolproof- 
Running—Self-Aligning Ball Bearings—Automatic and Continuous Lubrication, 


The 42”, 48”, 54”, 69 


Suitable for direct or alternating current 1, 2 or 3 phase. 


Durability—Motor Protected Against Damp and Oil—Simple 
Small Floor Space—Fitted with Automatic Centrifugal Clutch—Smooth and Silent 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Sole Agents in U.S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 
179 Lincoln St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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LOGEMANN 


mum Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mmm 


Baling Presses 


John Hill, 


US 








From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Dusielad St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NATIONAL SOLANTINE PINK 4 BL 


A NEW fast-to-light prod- 
uct for cotton in all stages 
of manufacture, particularly 


desirable when delicate tones 
are required. 


Useful for union dyeing, leav- 
ing animal fibres practically 
unstained. 


Of excellent solubility and 
level dyeing. 


Discharges clear with hydro- 
sulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONSREAI 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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October 16, 


Calcium 


Sulphocyanide 


Calcium Sulphocyanide, as recently 
developed in qur laboratories, has 
the following very important uses in 
the printing of cellulose acetate silk. 


1. It imparts unusual softness to 
the goods. 


2. Brings out lustrous designs on 
dull backgrounds. 


3. Added to the discharge print- 
ing paste it reduces many col- 
ors hitherto difficult to reduce. 


Calcium Sulphocyanide also acts as 
a mercerizing agent for cotton goods. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Avenue New York City 





All Around — 


VICTROLYN 


REG. US PAT OFF 





Reasons Why VICTROLYN 


Assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 


ATLANTIC, MASS. 





—— See Als 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALO 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a Sizing 
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Devel- 


Colored Carbolinuem 


oped in Germany 

. well known German concern is re- 
ported as having successfully develop- 
ed a carbolineum presenting many 
color shades instead of its usual brown 
The product is stated to be a 
genuine carbolineum, with the identical 
properties characterizing brown carbo- 
lineum. 

Ordinary carbolineum has a valuable 
property of not drying on wood but 
of penetrating it. It acts thus as a 
wood preservative, and in its colored 
state it acts similarly and preserves 
the wood so treated against harmful at- 
tack by plant and animal organisms, 
as well as providing a water-proof sur- 
face to an extent. The wood grain is 
unaffected. The new carbolineum is 
on the market in the following colors: 
Bordeau red, ruby-red, scarlet-red, 
orange, yellow, yellow-green, dark- 
green, sky blue, sea blue, and their 
mixtures. 


color. 


Elected Councilors of Institute 
of Chemists 


At the last meeting of the directors 
of the American Institute of Chemists, 
Dr. C. H. Herty, president of the Syn 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufactu- 
rers Association of the U. S., and Dr. 
M. L. Crossley, of the Calco Chemi- 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 


cal were 


SupremeCourtUpholdsFoundation 





Validates Sale of German Chemical and Dye Patents—No 
Conspiracy Found 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

b ikoon U. S. Supreme Court upheld 

on Monday the private sale in 1919 
of German chemical and dye patents, 
trademarks and copyrights, seized dur- 
ing the war, to the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., by Francis P. Garvan, Aliet. 
Property Custodian, for $271,850. The 
court’s decision dismissing the suit 
brought by the Government, at the di- 
rection of President Harding, to re- 
cover the property was delivered by 
Justice Butler. Justices Stone and 
Sutherland did not participate in the 
case. Justice Stone, when Attorney 
General, argued the Government’s 
case in the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit, at Philadelphia. The 
decision affirming the lower courts was 
not unexpected but had 
awaited. 

The Supreme Court held that ade 
quate authority to dispose of the prop 
erty by sale or otherwise was vested 
in the President by the Trading with 
the Enemy Act of Oct. 6, 1917, as 
amended by the Act March 
1918, and that the authority given 
Frank L. Polk by the executive order 


been long 


»’ 
<c, 


of 


under Section 12 of the Act as 
amended, was duly conferred upon 
him as an officer of the United States. 
Mr. Polk was then Counsellor of the 
State Department. That Mr. Polk 
was not so described in President Wil- 
son’s order did not prevent its being 
construed conferring authority 
upon an officer of the United States, 
the Court ruled. 

Regarding Mr. Garvan’s conduct of 
the sale, the Supreme Court said: “As 
the transactions in question were rati- 
fied (by President Wilson) it is un- 
necessary to consider the objections 
made by the United States to the pro- 
cedure of the Custodian under the 
Polk orders.””. The Government’s con- 
tention that Mr. Polk’s orders consti 
tuted an attempt to give to the Alien 
Property Custodian the very power 
granted to the President by the Trad 
ing with the Enemy Act cannot 
vail, the Court held. Mr. Polk 
to act for the President in a plan to 
“advance chemical and allied industry 
in the United States” and “each of the 
orders sufficiently the pat 
ents seized and authorized a private 


as 


pre 
Was 


described 


sale to the Foundation without adver 


Both the lower found that 
the United States failed to establish 
any conspiracy, fraud or deception al- 
leged by the Government and the Stu- 
preme Court held that ‘findings of 
fact concurred in by two lower courts 
will not be disturbed unless clearly er- 
roneous.” The Court found in con- 
clusion that “neither Mr. Garvan nor 
any of the others who acted for the 
United States had any financial inter- 
est in the Foundation, its profits or 
its contracts. 


courts 


The arrangement 
was intended to amount to a public 
trust for those whom the patents will 
benefit and for the promotion of 
American industries, and to give to 
them the right to have on equal and 
reasonable terms licenses to make, use 
and sell the inventions covered by the 
patents. The Foundation is properly 
to be considered an instrumentality 
under the direction of the 
President to effect that disposition and 
control of the patents 
determined to be in the 


created 


subsequent 
he 
public interest.” 


which 


More Litigation Confronts 


Foundation 

Wasuineton, D. C. (Spectal to 
TEXTILE WorLp). The Chemical 
Foundation’s course still is obstructed 
by Government litigation despite the 
Supreme Court’s decision finally vali- 
dating the sale of German chemical 





elected councilors of the Institute. of President Wilson Dec. 3, 191%, tisement.” and dye patents. Not yet will the 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials Red, Dev. 7 BL...... 250 — 

Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —145 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 314— 4 Albumen, blood do- Scarlet, Dev.........- 250 — 
Se DFE vn ccbsconse 200 — 205 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 5%— I ae eee ea 50 - $5 Sulphur Colors- 

Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% Potash, carbonate, 80— Dextrine- Potato “i T4— 8 EE Sex iresceweeeans 14 24 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% NE ‘sen saceatenesen 6 — 6% Corn. bags. 100 1b.... 4 07 412 ere 9u wo 

Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%...... T%— 7% Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... 4384 — 4 39 WG: WEEP i cesicnccewe iO - 60 
ne I nok earn D1, 7 Soda Ash, 58% light... 143 — 2 44 Gum, British, 100 Ib... 4387 — ... I fa oh acc ieanecach ao — 60 

Bleach powder, per 100 Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 & 1 63 le NG ia Giana wise 464 — ... CN got cae: seme es 55 — 1 50 
lb. works, carloads... 200 — 2 40 Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 1 90 -23 Sago flour.............. 314— - Green, olive.......... 3 — 50 

eID NED <5 inc usaicces So ase Caustic, 76% per 100 Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 3 32 3 42 Sere 4 — 50 

Calcium Arsenate ....... 7% 9% Mh adecbasesBasi.e's 320 — 3 90 ee eee 359 — 3 69 Basie Colors 

Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract. 100 Ib...... 310 — . Do. thin boiling, BURGE. isc cisnes:s 90 1 00 

er ae 514— 9 ae eee 110 —123 DORE, ROU Weis cieses 92 4 02 Bismark Brown...... 50 6 
Ee rere 4— 4% ss s | See 419 — 429 Chrysoidine ......... 400 — i) 

Copperas, ton ......... 12 —18 Natural Dyes and Tannins OMEN 5 ascna. 6%— ... Fuschine erystals..... 1 50 1 75 

Cream of Tartar....... 21 — 21% Fustic: Crystals....... 200 — 22 a vai x@ nets 9 - 914 Malachite green...... 1 50 se 

Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 130 — 2 00 Liquid, 1 deg........ 10 — 12 Seas wk wadinc tones 6% 7 Methylene blue....... 1.10 1 2 

Formaldehyde Spot ... 9 — 9% Gambier, liquid ....... 12% <a Tapioca flour — 3% 54 Methyl violet......... 80 —115 

Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 80 —1 2 Hematine, crystals .... 14— @® Coal Tar Dves Rhodamine B, ex‘ 

Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — $2 Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 12 — 16 Direct Colors— c GOA ove vdekesteuens 5 50 6 00 
Cans .......eseeeeeee 31%4— 33% Indigo—Madras ....... 1 - ts Black (H-acid)....... 928 35 BOICHRING . 6 xc nsciexsus 145 —1 60 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — 32 Logwood Extract, liq. Black Columbia FF 50 — @0 Victoria Blue B...... 310 — . 

Hydrosulphite Conc.... 3 -—- D EMER 56 woe has ses 8 — 10 a SNe ak fs = 24 32 Acid Colors 

Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% ree 16 - 20 Blue, sky ordinary... 60 — 80 Naphthol blue blk.... 3 — 60 
White (crystals) .... 14 — 14% °#£Osage Orange, Extract, Bige, 2 GL....... ics ee Naphth lamine black 

Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 325 — ... MEME ce sscavaveses 7 — ™ Nise..4Gh....... ... £8 i ree 50 55 

Potassium—Bichromate 8%4— 8% Quercitron extract, 51 Blue Sky, FF........ 95 —150 Alizarine saphirol.... 2 75 4 00 
Chlorate crystals 8144— v OE. sce svccscccces oe 6 7 Blue, Fast, RL...... $20 ons Albee blee........... $B 3 50 
_Permangan, tech..... 14%— lo Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., Blue. Solamine........ 200 — ... WUMIMOUIGO ooo siccscce 75 —130 

Sodium acetate ........ 444— 5 ere ree 64%4— 7 Benzo Azurine........ tian & Induline (water solu- 

Bichromate .......... 6y— 6% Extract, stainless ... 10 — ... i MR 40 - 60 GOR isicadeseséxs -7 — 80 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 Tannic Acid, tech...... 3 — 4 Brown, M............. ~~ . oe Soluble Blue......... 3 00 3 75 
Nitrite pekieeaweks er 9 — 9% a Brown, Congo G 85 - fa Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — W 
a oe 3” - 19% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Brown, Congo R...... Sains. eae R..--. | = aa 
ssiate, yellow..... _— y Baar 4 be Calun ce D *atent OS Akciccc 2 
Sulphite, 60% fused. 3%— 4 ee Deere. ref... 7 no = Sanen ee een leo = ‘ . Rescorcin brown..... 8) — 990 

_ 30% crystals ...... 24%— ... Al me N ee a5 _ $8 Orange, Congo....... 60 co Guinea green......... 100 — 220 
artar emetic, tech.... 2 — 31% ‘Auiiine Oil -......-.... 15 — W Orange. Fast S...... Sera. Wool green S........ ~ is 
in—Crystals ......... 41%4— 42 oe oer Red, Fast F......... 80 — 90 Orange Il............. 2% — 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 17 — 17% Beta t MaakinGl oud - : ee errr 40 - 50 Orange GG crys..... 60 
WR wee swccs “4 — a ‘i 7 ee nr 60 Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 Acid Fuchsine ....... 80 90 
Ps ech cwnswaies 9%— 10 MOG ce vecvccrveses et Benzo Purpurine Azo eosine G a A R2 

TIO oa 6:06 i600 oss 22— 2% OB ox 2 Crocein searlet ee 

Acid Dimethylaniline ....... 30 32 oni Bo gsgcuns esr stes , 5 1 50 crete sts te eo uale 1b 30 

cias anys Dia- 90 — 95 Scarlet. 4 BS ........ 210 - Azo yellow....... es i 35 —1 40 

cetic, 28% per 100 lb. 325 — 3 50 Sacentieant he Shee 7 a; Scarlet, § BS ........ 215 — F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 —.... 

tric eryotala paaweese 45 — ... PRSERITORIERS «.>..-.- * ” Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 — ... F. Light Yellow 3 G. 100 — 2 50 

PEMG, GOOG soc cecvees 10%— 1 Oil as Wigme Mlb. con ssscave & 12 ae Naphthol, yellow.... 135 —1 40 
actic, 223% .......0000. 54-7 ae Yellow chrysoph- Chrome Colors— 

Nurtatic, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3....... 12 — 13 MR Sir iaidia cine dare a 60 —1 30 AMG, TIGGE Doc edcvccc 200 — ... 
100 Ib. in tank cars. 8 — Olive Oil, denatured, Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 95 Diamond Black PV... 70 — ... 
tric, 36@42 deg. per Dns cdsctle ean neee — Developing Colors Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 58O 
 . Seeres eeseeee 500 — 6 75 DEN Kiwiedsedevesses 8%4— 9 ON, a vec cninaces 40 60 Chrome Brown....... 0 —1B 

DME Scehelseebadak es 10%— 11% WAS GEE, TB .ncccccccess 9 — 10% Black Zambesi....... ee Chrome Green........ 7% —180 
Iphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid, double Bordeaux. Dev........ 250 — ... Chrome Yellow....... 45 —110 

‘nin tank cars..... 159 —16 00 MEN cticscd hekeecs 8 — 18% Orange. developed.... :250 — . Indigo— 
TEES sii catbacbendvs 9» — WY Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 12 PUD sists éecces 100 —115 Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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THE FACTS aéout 
FESTOONING 


thoritative treatise on Principle, Practice and 


. . 
Technical Service 
We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali 
; These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and_ individual 
needs. If you have a problem affected 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
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Modern Methods of air drving by Mechanical Festoon 


practically all other classes 


Paper, Fabrics and 


IS 


7 with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- x zoods that are treated by saturating and coating 
‘j PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- , Valuab’e information for executives interested m= cut 
% nical Service Department. If necessary, x ting costs of labor, time and space. Write to ou 
they will be glad to send a man who 5 aiainiih CaN talk clas Bl, LaMarche 
i has speciz alized on your particular prob eo eat af 


lem, to assist you in working out 
satisfactory solution, 
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JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 30 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
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The Solvay Process Company 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse,N.Y.  Hurchinson, Kans. 


WING & EVANS, Inc. Sales Department 
4 10 Rector Street New York 
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be! Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh ! 
Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis i is > ac ta \ r » » 
t == ate A perce l Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
Ss em accepted theories of matter but 
aS Uy)\\\ the conscientious expert service 
™ a a Feat S s 
4 — 


back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


_S.R. DAVID& COMPANY | 
} 
| 


INCORPORATED 











| 
Warren Soap Manufacturing Company | 

Dyestuffs 77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

| | Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 | 

|| 252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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GENUINE WHITE CEDAR 


abs atisfaction for Hot or Cold Water Storage 


er tor Soa a KS 


ANTHRACENE BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 


Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 


E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 


Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


This is the fan that dries - | - TASMAN AAA 
the cloth in the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 Binford St. Boston, Mass. 
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Catalegue or write ter our ( atalogue 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
P. ©. Paschall, Phila. Pa Factory: Darl y, Pa. 








Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 







Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York ( ity 
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Dves and Chemicals—Continued 


1926 


dations tunds be available for 
rel the purpose to which 
he fyovernment still h 


he nature ot 


1 would make seri 


ous mn 

the > ty +} ee 
le revenues ron le 11cel 
t¢ r 1e1 wned pat 


meantinjge these revenues 


reasing year by year as patents 

or lose their utility by reason 

developments It will be seen 
quent! 


that the Superme Court's 
as little significance to th 
While the Foundation hes 


trumental in protecting that 


ng the crucial period 
nian it would seem that, 


tostered by the (;overnment 


ttre 


gation initiated by the lattes 
to defeat its primary purpose 
establishment of a tund to he 


upon tor research looking to 


scientific advancement of the 


ical and dye industry 


Market for Dyes in) Karachi. 
India 


Most of the dyes imported into 


India, during 


kK ( July, 1920, 


ere from Germany, with the Nether- 
nds ranking second, and consisted of 
1 


me an 


amiline dves, as follows 


Quantity Value 
Pounds Rupees 
any TS.060 12.725 


i aru 





Netherlands 4,144 2950) 
~2.204 14.045 
iniline 

rmany 17.284 23.01% 
Netherlands 40 1,831 
im gon 1.673 
1.074 27.025 

Lupron July 1926, SO.38629.) 


Production of Aniline in Italy 


\ccording to the recently 


\nnual of the 


pub 
Chemical 
nd Pharmaceutical Industry of Italy, 

production of 


} 
shed 1924 


reached a 
1924 when 
were produced 


aniline 


ew high figure in 1.o8o, 
Ihs 


The production figures of the past 


VeaTs. are compare below 


Hie fin 
re 
RAH, & 
Ita mn exports ot aniline are 
ible arge though decreasing 
es e imported trom Switz 
and Germany; the 1924 im 
NeCT¢ 5.0940,000 Ibs ( mpared 
51.000 in 1923 


German Dye Trust Increases 
Capitalization 
‘ ( cy. « \ 
ree ‘ ( ; 
< A. {, e Cs ! \ 
Department mt Cor 
t lev Vy ide { on ss1onel 
at Berlin fhe increase 
16,000,000 marks will result in 


258,400,000 marks of new 
150,000,00 marl s of new 
terred and 35.600,000 marks 
preferred with tentold vot 


g rights. A 


block ot 128,320, On 
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marks of common is ’ 
ot |. G. stockholders \not! 


tion of 41,880,000 marks new 


11 + 1 ’ 1 
will be devoted to exchanges const 
} 


mating mergers with local expl 


plants The Koeln-Rottwe 


fusion is believed in (iermat 


imminent while it is reported 
Dynamit-Nobel ind Rhe 
Sprengstoff \. G. will be merge 
1Q3l Mhe new I. G. capital 
tion thus will include go 
marks of common stock; 160, 


marks of 6 preferred; and 40,0 


+ 


ri 


1 , aa 
COO Marks oO * /2 “Ae prete er 


Chinese Imports of Aniline Dye. 
and Indigo 
Importers in China 


and artificial indigo generally 


poor time during 1925. The 


throughout China fell greatly I] 


was also true of Manchuria, where 


values declined from $540,509, 


ports nm 1924, to $337,223, tor mmports 


In 1925. Competition was 


and that. together with the 


tion of the local currency, gave 


porters many difhcult problems 


On the other hand, import 


indigo, so far as quantities are 


large increase fot 


8,198,500 Ibs 


cel ned, show ed al 


1925, when were im 


ported as compared with 4,486,400 Ibs 
in 1924 


Prices were low, due to the 


same keen competition as in aniline 


dves, Consul S Sokobu 


states 
Mukden, China 





Obituary 





Edward Silas Wood 


Edward Silas Wood, 


assistant tr s 
urer of the William Whitman Co., dic 
at Dennis, Mass Mr. Woed was ap 


pointed te his position 
Whitman in 


viously been 


with the William 
1919. havi 
associated with the B. F 


Sturtevant Co. at Hyde Park, Mass., 


going to this latter company trom. the 
experimental department of the Drapet 
Corp ol Hopedale He was born 
Pawtucket, R. I. in 1878, and was 
oraduate ot the Worcester Pol 


Institute 


Dana B. Brigham 


Dana Bullard Brigham died suddenl 
n Thursday of last week at S ‘ 
\lass in his eighty sec ( 
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ower of Penetration 


The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are 
well worth Knowing! 


What are you looking for in the bleaching and 


dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalic 
Sonolene—a most powerful detergent 


: x fr erates! > > en } 
For Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 


—increases the effectiveness of penetration by 


the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action; 


causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 
ness of the Kier boiling; 


—readily dissolves and removes the natural 
fatty and waxy impurities in the cotton, attain- 
ing perfect white in bleaching; 


-_ requires only one boil u here two were needed; 


—in open and closed dyeing machines, elimi- 
nates the usual difficulties of ordinary turkey red 
oils through foaming, being recommended espe- 
cially for Franklin Dyeing Machines; 

in raw stock dyeing, eliminates static by the 
addition of from 14% to 2%. 
And all 


essential property— 


these advantages come back to its 
its power of penetration. 
out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced ! 


Try 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 


anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Ir 


114 Fifth Avenue 


idustry 
New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all Principal I extile Centers 


malie 





ONOLEN 


mas SS 1 ts 

‘ pi « Iie \me 
| s pla ult N. ¥ 

i, 355 South Fitth Stree 
n Oct. 10, aged 66. For a 
vears Mr. Sullivan had been toret 
i the shipping department TTL 
plant Mr. Sullivan was also a : L. 
} ° } | , 1 4 hs 
her of the Fulton Board Felix 
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